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|>ROCEEDLNGS 


OF THE 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The Annial General Mecling of the Society was held at the 
Raffles Museum, Singapore, at 4.45 pan. on 2Sth February', 1935, 

A Vice-President, Tue Hon. Mr. C. E. Wurtzburc, h.c.. in 
the Chair. 

1. The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held on 29Ui 

February, 1932, were read and confirmed. 

2, The Annual Report and Accounts as submitted by the 

Counci i were adopteil* 

3, The Ofikers and Council for 1933 were elected. 

4. Mile of thanks was passed to H. H, Th* Sultan of 
Johore, d.k., c.C.M4J., K-R B-, for his generosity in sup¬ 
porting the publications of the Sodety in 19.32 and the 
establishment of an annual grant to the Sodety s funds 

In 


F. K. CtLASEX, 
Uon. 



Annual Report 

or THE 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 
for I9J2* 


Membership. At the end of the J'ear the membership mh 
■ 653 names campared mth 647 Rt the end of 1931. 

The roll was composed of H Honorary Members, 1 Corre^ondms 

Mmbm™d ™4 binary Moabar.- By r«ign.t,on a;^ 

S'Viety loil 28 maaibars. Tha (allodia* 34 ™« laarolwa »era 


elected;— 

Abdul Haji bin H. Bassan 
Abdul Hamid bin Untu Abdul 
Majid, Hnku 
Baker, J- 
Barrett, E. C. G, 

Brant, R. Vf 
Bryson, H, P. 

Burnett, \V, I. T, 

Calder, J. 

English School, Muar 
Gardner, G, B. 

Hayward, M. J. 

Hughes, T. H. 

Jackson, G, M. R. 

Joachim, E. J. 

Jojml, H. R. 

Lee Chim Tuan 


Malacca Historical Society 
McMullin, C. A. MacI>onald 
Millard, E, B. 

Miller, N, C, E, 

New bold, Hon. Mr, E. 

Nolli, Cav, R. 

PhilUpps, .A. E> 

Pretty, E. 

Raja Ratnam, A. 

Rawlings, G. S. 

Somerville, D. .A. 

Thurston, F, B. 
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Tweedie, M. W. F, 
Walberston, D. C. 

Wong, S. Q. 

Yeh Hua Fen. 


Lgheld, J. E. 

The Society's rules regarding the dS 

dlv enforced and no name is retained on the > _ --ajj ' 

1 year the subscription for the previously year remains unpaid. 


Annual General Meeting, 


29 th February. 


The .Annual General Meeting was 
held in the RaRtes Museum on 
tt was preceded by a General Meeting. 


Coancil, The Cnundt as elected at the Annual General Meeting 
rcTiiaifiefl iti office for iH*? whoif 

Journals. Three journals were Issued, The volume consisted of 
pp. i-xxxli; 1-6W; Jind 57 plates* 



annual KEPOKt 


VJ 

The January journal was a miscellaneous number and contained 
a series of articles conceminR the archaeology, prehistory, history 
and ethnology of Malaysia. The April journal was devoted to " A 
Malay History of Riau and Johore ” by the President, Dr.. R. O, 
Winstedi, c.m.o., The last part for the year was the same 

author's “A History of Johore" (tJ63*lS9s A.D.). 

Finance. The last of a series of annual contributions to the 
Society's funds by the Governments of the S.S- and 
ttas made in IW2 in the form of $500 from the former 
Government. It is therefore especially pleasing to record the veiy 
generous action of Johore in making provUson for an annual contribu¬ 
tion of $250 starting in 1953. The Society is very grateful for the 
personal interest shewn in this connection by H. H. Colonel Sir 
Ibrahim, d.k., g.c.js.g., ii.b.e.. Sultan of Johore to whom 

it is also indebted for a timely gift tif $700 towards the cost of 
publication of the December journHl. 

General. The Cnuncif feels JustiSed in recording that the^past 
year has been one of the meat successful in the Society's 
career. In spite of the Kfneral econornic depression the Somely 
maintained its membership: by an exceptionally heavy sale of jour¬ 
nals, the receipts for the year were much greater than those of the 
previous year: and, must important nf all, a large, well-illustrated 
volume represents an unprecedented heavy printing and publishing 
programme. 

In tW3 the Council hopes to provide a volume with a bkilf^cal 

bias, 

F. N. CH.'VSEN', 

linn. Stfretary, 


1st February, 1933, 

SlNaAFORE. 
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RULES 

tif 

The Malayan Branch 

af the 

Royal Asiatic Society 


L and Objects. 

L The Jiyme of the Sociely shall be "" The Malayan Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society/' 

2. The ohiects of the Society shall be:— 

(tf) The increase and diffusion of knawledgc enrtterning 
British Malaya and the neighbouring countries. 

(i) The publication of a Journal and of worli 3 and nmps. 

U) Tlie acquisition of books, maps and manuscripts. 

tl. Membership. 

5. Members shad be of lhrii?e kinds—Ordinary, Corresponding 
and Honorary'. , 

4. Candidates for ordinary membership shall be proposed and 
seconded by members and elected by a irnijority of the CotinciL 

5. Ordinary members shall pay an annuaJ subscription of $6 

paygbk m advance on fhe firsi Jan nary in cack ycun 

No member shall receive a copy of the Journal or oiber pub¬ 
lications of the Society until his subscriplinn for the current year 
has been paid. 

Newly elected members shall be allowed to compound for 
life-member^p for ^lOO; other members may compound by 
papng JSQj, or 51 ^XS less the amount already paid by them as 
ordinary members in annual subsenptions, whichever of these two 
sums i$ the greater. Societies and Institutions are eligible for 
ordinary membership. 

b. On or about the JOiH of June in each year the Honorary 
Treasurer shall prepare submit to the Coundl a list of those 
members whose subscriptions for the current year remain unpaid. 
Such members shall be deemed to be suspended from membe^ip 
until their subscriptions have been paid^ and in default of payment 
within tw^o years ^all be deemed to have resigned their membership* 

* Bye-Law^ 1921- Under Ruk $ Meinbers who biivt fiukd la nay 
their Aul>i£riptbii by the Mh June ire suspended from, mcrnbcmiln untd 
their Bubscriptloni are piitL The issue of Joutmls nublisheii <lurm|: ihit 
period of suspctisiroii cattisot be guaraxiind to numbers who have been so 
luspendod.” 
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7, Di^in^shcd persons^ and persons who have rendcmd 
^nolable ^rvice tp the SpdeT>' may pn the rccommendalfon of the 
Cotmdl be elected HDiiPrpr>' Memberii by a majunty at a General 
- eetmg. Corresponding Members rna>\ og the recommendatitm 
of twq members of t^ Council, be elected by a majority of the 
^Dimcil^ in recognition of semces rend^jred to anv scienlific 
msiuuuon in Entbh M^hya. They shall pay no sibscriptioo; 
they shall enjoy the pKvi leges of members (e.vcept a vote at 
mwtmgs and eUgibillLy for oRke) and free receipt of the Society's 
publications. ^ 


III. Officers. 

8, The oflkers of the Society shall be:— 

President. 

ordiiiafily two each from (t) 
the Settlements, (u> the Federated Malay States and (lii) 

the L iifederated or other Protected States, although this aUoeation 
shall in no way be binding on the elecWrs. 

An Honorary Treasurer. .An Honorary Secretary, 

five Councillots. An .Assistant Honorary Secretary. 

The» ofiteers shall be elected for one year at the Annual 
General Meeting, and shall hold oftice until their successors are 
appointed. 

I II al»ove offices wcurring during anv year 

shaU be filled by a vole of the nmjority of the remaining officers 


IV. Council. 


JO. The Council of the Society shall be composed of the 
ofticers for the carrent year, and its duties and powers shall be;— 

(a) to administer the affairs, propertv and trusts of tlie 
Society. 


to elect Ordinatj' and Corresponding .Members and to 
r^ommend candidates for election as Honorary 
Members of the Society, ^ 

(C) to oUtaiu and select material for publicalion In the 
JouraaJ and to supen-ise the printing and distribution 
Of the JouraiL 


(d) to authorise the publication of works and maps at the 
expense of the Society otherwise than in the Journal 

*^fw^he Ubra^^*^ ntanuscripts 

(/J to accept Of decline donations on behalf of the Society, 

to pr^nt to the Annual General Meeting at the 
expiration of their term of oiSce a report of the 
procccui ngs and condition of Lhc Society«. 


RULES. 


{A) ttj make and enforte hy-laws and ref;ubtions for the 
proper conduct nf the affairs of the Society. Every 
SLch bye-Jaw or nt^ulaiJun shall be published in the 
Journal. 

U. The Cnundl shull meet for the transaction of bu.sine $3 
once a quarter ami oftener if necessary. Three ofltcers shall fornt 
i quorum of the Council, 

V. General ^leetintpi. 

12. One week’s notice of r 1] meeLings shall be given and of 
the subjects to be discusserl or dealt with. 

!3. At alt meetings the Chairman shall in the case of an 
equality of votes be entitled to a casting vote in addition to he* 
own. 

14. The Annual General Meetings shall be held in February 
in each year. Eleven members shall lorm a quorum. 

15. (ij At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall 
present a repori for the preceding year and the Treasurer shall 
render an account of the financial condition of the Society. Copies 
uf such report and account shall be circulated to members with 
the notice calling the meeting. 

(ii) GSeers for the current year shall aUo be chosen. 

16. The Council may summon a General Meeting at any 
time, and shall so surnmon one upon receipt by the Secretary of 
a written requisition signed by five ordinary members desiring to 
submit any specified resolution to such meeting. Seven membeni 
shall form a quorum at any such meeting. 

^ Visitors may be admitted to any meeting at the dLscreibn 
of the Chairman but shall not be allowed to address the meeting 
e-xcept by invitation of the Chairman. 

VI. Publkatlons, 

13. The Journal shall be published at least twice in each 
year, and oftener if material is a\ailaljle. Jt shall contain material 
approved by the Council. In the firs! number of each volume 
shall be published the Report of the Council, the account of the 
financial position of the Sodety, a list of members and the Rules. 

19. Every member shall be entitled to one ctipy of the Journal, 
which shall be sent free by post. Copies may be presented by 
the Council to other Sndclies or to distinguished individuals, and 
the remaining copies shall be sold at such prices as the Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

20- Twenty-five copies of each paper [published tn the Journal 
shall be placed at the disposal of the author. 

VII, .Amendmettls of Rules, 

21. .Antendments to these Rules must be poiposctl in writing 
to the Ctiimdl, who shall submit them to a General Meeting duly 
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summoned to consider them. If passed nl such tleneral Meeting 
they shall come into force upon confirmation at a subsequent 
General -Meeting or at an Annual General Meeting. 

AfBliation PHviletfcs of Mernbors. 

Royal Amik Society. The Royal Asiatic Society has its 
headquarters at 74, Gros%'enor Street, London, \\\, where it lias a 
large library and collection of MSS. relating to oriental subjects^ 
and holds monthly meetings from- November to June (inclusive) 
at which papers on such subjects are read. 

^ 2. By Rule 105 of this Society all the Members of Branch 
Sixiieties are enitUed when on furlough or otherwise tem|mrarily 
resident within Great Britain and Ireland, to the use nf the Library 
as Non*Resident ^fembers and to attend the ordinary monthly 
meetings of the Society. This Society accordingly invites Members 
of Branch Societies temporarily resident in Great Britain or Ireland 
to avail themselves of these faciiities and to mahe their home 
addresses known to the Society so that notice of the meetings may 
be sent to them. 

3. Lnder Rule 84, the Council of the Society is able to accept 
contributions to its Journal from Members of Branch Societies, 
and other persons interested in Oriental Research, of original articles, 
short notes, etc., on matters connected with the languages, archseo- 
logy, history, beliefs and customs of any part of .Asia. 

4. By virtue of the aforementioned Rule I OS all Members 
of Branch Sodeties are entitled to apply for election to the Society 
without the formality of nomination. They should apply in viTiting 
to the Sccretaty, stating their names and addresses, and mentioning 
the Branch Society to which they belong. Election is by the Society 
upon the recommendation of the Council. 

5. The subscription for Non^Reidenl Mcmbcra of the Society 
is 30/- per annum. They receive the quanefly journal post free. 

Afiatk Socicly of Bengol. Members of the Malayan Branch 
of the Royal .Asiatic Society, by a letter received in 1903, are 
accorded the privilege of admission to the monthly meetings of 
the .Asiatic Society of Bengal, which are held usually at the Society's 
house, I, Park Street, Calcutta. 



A Revision of the Malayan Species of Ficus: 
Covellia and Neomorphcp 


By E. }. H. CoKNEji. 
BdUhic Gardens, Singapore 


In a tropical Hora tlie wild figs form a most striking elomcnt. 
Everywhere thty abound as sbmbs, ire® and climbers, along road- 
iid®, In wasle-pbces, as weeds in gardens, and in the forest, where 
most occur; and not a few^ are planted for omamcnL They are 
interesting botanically not merely on accotinl of the vast number 
of speci® and the great variety of their " fruits," but because they 
are such successful plants with a most peculiar and highly specialised 
inflorescence and polUnatbn-mechanistci—one of the strangest that 
is knijwm, with which has bc^ bound up the evolution ot several 
genera of pollinating wasps, which lay their eggs in certain of the 
llrjwers, and of their own hymenupterotis parasites--and because, 
like 50 many other large genera of tropical plants, they display 
all the main gmwth^orms excepting the herl^ceous. How have 
they evolved their special equipment, and how 15 it that a shrub 
becomes a tree or a tree a shrub, or either a climber? And some 
are epiphytes with a nionstrous kind of radical trunk by means 
of which they tap the soil fifty or a hundred feel t+elow and 
strangle and supplant their original support: and yet others l^ar 
their hg? underground. BionomicaJly, too, the gxvli-figs present a 
wonderful and most active little world of their own; as they ripen 
and fall, the wasps atid their parasit® scramble out and straighiaw'ay 
fly off in search of other Tigs. Hut before one can pass satisfactorily 
to these most inteDesting problems of hiologj^ and evolution, the 
specific data must be accurately assembled. 

The genus is well repteseritj?[I in Malaya by about 30 species 
in seven j^ubgenera, mil of a world-total of some 900 living speci® 
in ten or elevfin subgtncra. My inlenthm was to find an easy 
way of identifying our species from the more obvious ejcternal 
characters, which should be possible, and without recourse* as at 
presenIp to minute floral details. But there has been no little 
confusion over several species* even I he common ones, and a critical 
revision is neerled before any such progress can be made. I learnt 
also, in checking the id^tifinations from King s monugraph, how 
deficient is our knowledge of the floral structurep partly through 
lack of materia] and partly through incorrect observation: yet, on 
the floral structure depends v'erj’ largely the scientific analysis of 
the genus, and after- King's there has been no other detailetl In- 
vesligatlu-n of the subject. I find aUo that there are certain features 
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of the receptacle (the botaotca] term for the ' fruit' or ' fig ’) which 
have been overhwked, or treutecl empirically, and which, on con¬ 
sideration, are useful disgnr^ilcally, If not In understanding the 
e\TiIulion of the receptacle. Despite all the ^jectfic description 
our knowledge of the genus is far from perfect; the defects can 
be made go«xl nvme readily by those who can etcamine the living 
plants and obtain plentiful material for study. 1 have accordingly 
begun with two small subgenera, most species of which, being 
common, I have examined in the held. 

King's lUDDogniph, published in J RS7, is the standard work on 
asiatic figs (5>. .Many new ^jecics have been described since, 
especially from the Philippines, Burneo and .\ew Guinea (Sf H), 
with minor contributions in local floras, but there has been no 
mote fuudauiental extension of our knowledge of the group. Ridley 
followed King in dealing with the malayan species (U). In 
Koorders' works there arc many valuable observations on the habits 
of javanese pedes, most gf which occur in Malaya, while Elmer’s 
lield-nntes give a viidd idea of the richness of the Philippines in 
remarkable forms (S). deal of revision is needed however 

before all these specie^ can be related scientifically and even more 
is thb the case when one considers the genus as’a whole and its 
repr^ntatives in other continents. Hutchiason has revised the 
tropical afrimut specif (4), and Staudley those from tropical 
America (IJ), It seems that each continent has its tharacterisHc 
subgimera—though Sycomorus of Africa is clearly N'eomorphe of 
the Ea.si. if Sycidium of .Vfrica Is not Sycidium of the East (4). 
The indo-RuUayan region, according to Mildbraed atid Burret (9), 
is the home of the genus: they consider that the less specialised 
sections are here the better r^resented, and hence it has spread 
to .Africa, .Australia and .America. But there is little evidence to 
decide which seclion.s arc primitiv'e; Ring would place Neomorphe 
as the most advanced asiaiic subgenus, yet, as t will show, it is 
io be iwimitive, and one may seriously question the 
validity' of certain sitbgeoera. The unislaminate flower is suielv 
the limit of reduction, not the p^ilive clement, id the male 
inflo^ence: and the afrtcan Sycidia appear to have the most 
primitive receptacles. 

As defined by King, the subgeneni Coveilia and Neomurphe 
have two kinds of receptacle, the one with female flowers, the 
other with gall-flowers (the sterile female flowers in which the 
pollinating wasps lay ihEir eggs) and male Rowers, these being 
disposer! in a circle round the orifice, and in twib su^enerj the 
rec^tacles are typictJIy csulilTorous. t,e, tcinie on the branches 
below the leaves or on the trunk. They differ in habit and the 
number of stninens. The species of. Kromorphe are mostly large 
trees with two stamens in each male flower: those of Covcllis are 
shrubs or small trees with one stamen. The value of the stamina! 
criterion is doubtful and one should, perhaps, substitute the siruciuie 
of the perianth. 
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Of the fourteen spedes to be described, six are recortfed fmm 
Malays for ihe first time* one being new^p ami in five species^ apart 
from ihiSp the descnplion of the flowers has been more or less 
[ocompleie. Two species may be eiidcmiCy namely F* ScdFifckmH 
and F^ vhidtfiiFpa. 1 have e^mined al] bul and F. 

pomijcra in the fields and ] have gone through the malayan sped- 
mens in the Singapore herbarium: under each species the sheets 
avltilable have quoted, t have not attempted to examine the 
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b^l; llrfe:1rh. 
h'-Dck. 
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Qnfkv' nflih 

bracll. 


Ttni-Fit. L Left:—a reccptaE^Lr af the ^frioin «ub];enu5 Sycidlum (afttr 
Hutehinun, W15J. Rtfth:;—I. comptnc raxplack. 


related species from neighbcmring countries for it is obvious that 
better contributions can be made by those with a firsl-htiiid know¬ 
ledge of the plants, but* by discussing the morphological points of 
comparison preparatory to the descriprioos, I think it has been 
possible to show tke reblionshipg between the malayan spedes. 1 
have limited the research to the low^-pnwers of a Esinocubr micros¬ 
cope* but the minute struct ore of the leaf and h:tini is important 

19331 Fuyifjf Asidik S&ckly. 
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and characteristic. The ineasiirements of the flowers have been 
taken from fully ffeveloped receptacles. In the citation ol collec¬ 
tions, * SJ stands for Singapore Field Xuniiber. 

Covctlia^ 

TAc Receptude, The fig-receptacle is a modified bud. Instead 
of opening by internodal extension it is converted into a llask with 
narrow mculh by the expansion and relative di^lacement of the 
middle section which arches beyond the mdiphologLcal apex. The 
leaves are reduced to scale-like bracts and are borne spirally 
although, on account of the localisation of inlemodal extension, 
they aie generally di^xised in a characteristLc rnaonerj as shown 
m Text-Fig. 1. T^^ically in Covellia the first mtemode extends 
projecting the bud and giving the peduNck. The next two inter- 
nodes do not extend and the three basal bracts form a faJbe whorl— 
the cdkr —at the apex of the peduncle. The succeeding intemodes 
expand radially in the manner of an ordinary growth-curve which 
rises gradually to a maximum and then falls abruptly^ and the 
peripheral tissue of the lower internodes also dongates in a gradated 
manner. The body of the receptacle thus bears scattered 
bratis which are crowded dbtallsri and the npfiol brads^ which 
close the orifice, arc doseiy set, imbricating and interlocking. 
Bracteoles occur between the male llowers which occupy the mor¬ 
phological base of the ioflorescecite and not between the gall-f|qwers 
and female flowers which cover the expanded apes. Such a recep¬ 
tacle is specialised because its growth is diflerentinted into two 
distinct pulses, the first being a simple intertiodaj elotigation and 
the second^ after an intert'sl of twm internodes, being a" complicated 
elongation and expansion covering many intemodes: and according 
as the elongation or expansion initially preponderates^ so the body 
has a longer or shorter ne^k distal to the collar. The simplest 
receptacle is consirticled on a single grawth-pulse, as in the .African 
Sycidia described by Hutchinson (4)* Text-Fig. 1: the grotiih-pube 
15 continuous, passing from an inirijd elungatEon through several 
tnternodes to a gradually increasing exp;ansiion and peripherally 
displaced, decreasing elongation with a final abrupt fob, as In 
Covellia: the bracts are scattered along the peduncle and over the 
body withfjut forming a collar, h is then not so great a step 
to the simplest diphasic receptacle by dissi^ciatiEj^ ebngatiofi and 
e.xpansion by two inlernodes and restricting elongation to the first 
inter node, as in F. bhpida and F. cunifi. The next adv'ance leads 
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m iht ctinflit:iin in f. hpu ijrpti^ ihi? kleral bractii tend to be 
mndensed in a whurl situated about tvvodbirds along the body 
from the collar: the whorl, which consists of S—S bracts, may be 
indistinci, $ome of ihe ni(itnbcrs Mng advanced towards the oribce^ 
but the disposition points to the hnal step in Cnvellia in xvhich the 
second p^owth-pulse lalU entirely within the intcms>de sylx=;equenl 
to the collar. This gives the most elaborate receptacle with 
{)eduncle, tri-hracteate collar and ebracteate botly, as in F. fiiUihsa: 
groxvth occurs ptincipaby in two pulses, each UmUed to one inter- 
midej and it is the general mode of formation of the fig-receptacle. 
Another variation occurs in F. Bcccarii, F. geoairpa anil F. i^pkiirpn 
in which the peduncle is very' short or absent- Ii seems a retro¬ 
grade step rendering the iig more bud'libe as the 5 h.ooling-"mechanism 
progressively fails: in ihe primitive receptacle aU the lower inter* 
nodes elongate: in the diphasic receptacle elongation is suppressed 
in the second and third iotemodes: and in the sessile or subsesaile 
receptacle iL is more or less suppressed ahm in the first internt^e. 
But the receptacles of F. iJeccur/f and F. geo^arpa are unspeciahsed 
in retaining many lateral bracts: they appear to be on a separate 
line of evoltilion from the other malayan species. It not infrequent¬ 
ly happens that the localisation of intemndal extension is imper¬ 
fect in the species without lateraJ bracts, and one or two of the 
basal or apical bracts may he displaced on to the body, but such 
variations are exceptionah There is a close analogy betwreen the 
receptacle of Fictis and the ' (lower-head of a ( omposite, the wall 
and bracts of the one corresponding with the disc and tnwlucre 
ol the other: 

The relations between the species in these respects are shown 
in the following table:— 

Rccrplack^i distiiKtly |ioduncutiiic 

Receptadcs typicBlly wUh lateral btacts- 

F- 

Rcceptacks tj-pically withoul bttnt bract.^. 

F. f f . MiQUflHt 

F. p6gyrct*fti(faia, f. ScortfcklnM 

ReccFiticle 5e5fiJ> or subscsiiJt 

With J baMi brads in n collar and a rinfi of bt^raJ bracts 
towards thr priitM. 

F. trpkd^pa 

With several 15—7) Iesm! brads ftnd ibe lateral bracts 
pattered nv« tlur body. 

F. iJcrrpfii, F. 
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Tfxt-Fit^ A fliflKTfltn of tht cvolutbn of the hMt. Frum \til to rlphl: WiMi 

jixSJlury ri'ccptJiclrs, a* In F- tepkarpa: wSlh tfluESne rcctfpta<^ ou lyt^rclia aj In 
f , ^rQrtfrhiuUi fnulmc rcerptncSe^ nn fhorl lwi4cs, m iP f 

wilh rauilnt rKcpU>c1p» an Lunipj huriRifu* twisp^ m in F. PhpMi%i 'A'lth She rtceplacln 
un j^iihierraneait runners, » fn F. jGri>r*ir^(3. 
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The P$$ithn &f ihc R^aepiacies, In F. lepiviir^ ibe rss^ep- 
tades are borne in pnifs in ttc axib of the teavH. This nrnst be 
the primitive positiDii and suggests an original pamickd indorescence. 
The other species are goneraliy cauliilorous or with the receplades 
on long, leai-less branches from the trunk. In Fy ^^sluUjsa and F. 
Sc^ric^kmtj a few receptadra niay occnr mi the kafy shoots as in 
F, iepkatpa but nuist are on the older branches or the lrank in 
compact clusiere. The axillary buds develop after the leaf-fail and 
at first pniduce the receptades in pairs^ or small cliiiilers of 
buL as they grow they branch anci form short woody kadess stems, 
a few inches long, devoid of stipules, and with very little jntemudal 
elongation: only occasionally they shyot into a leafy twig, The^ 
shrrrt branches liear the receptades singly or in smalt groups in 
the axils of their supprfcased leaves and their rodimcnlary^ buds may 
grow out in like manner: thus there are developed on the old trunk 
and branches groups of woody twigs and tubercles from which the 
successive crops of rcceplades sprout to form dense irtas^. In 
F. Sf ortt'iktmi these nsasscs are veiy conspiciK^us and cushiondtke, 
up to 1& cm. wide. 

In F. obfryfamidsla and F. MiijHelii all the receptacles arc 
caullflorous and the fruiting branches reach a much greater length, 
up to 35 cm. in F. 3/,^rie//i, the cluisters of receptacles looliing like 
bunches of enormous grapes. 

In F, kispida the receptacles are mostly caulifloruus as in F, 
Aliquclit, occasioTially on the leafy twigs, but vety characteristically 
some of the fruiting branches elongate up lu three feet or so and, 
dangtiug, bear the receptacles along their whole length; .Recording 
to Koorders they may even reach the ground and, burrowing, btar 
subterranean figs for a short distaiice. Atid this leads to the 
geocarpic habit in the other ^weies. 

In F. Beccarii, F, gt:w:<irp<t, F. cunia and F. ckomuecarpa, the 
fruiting branches arise only from the lower part (*f the main stem, 
for a height of three feet from the gMiind, and grow into sparingly 
branched, whip-like strands, up to 20 ft. long and an inch or so 
thick at the base. They are IcaUess but paire of caducoM sbp^les, 
subtending the suppressed leaves, cover the growing-point. They 
sag as they elongate and then grow* along the ground. They are 
soon covered with falling leaves but they lend also to burrow into 
the loose humus, and, where they meet an^ otetniction as a bank 
or mound of earth, they push Into the soil just like a root; the 
interaodes shorten and numerous adventitious rootlets ansc, holding 
the stem firmly w'hile the apes wonns its way along. The receptacles 
are borne singly nr in pairs in the asits of the suppreastti iea%''^, 
scattered along the strands, rarely in small dustem, and, escept 
in F. cuma, nearly all are subterranean. In F. cuma they occur 
abundantly on the diort subaerial parts of the fruiting branchp 
as well as underground, but in the other three Uiey are subneriul only- 
on the young branches as they project a few inches from the trunk, 
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Where the fruiting liriitiLht^ burrow deeply^ they root stnini^iy and 
then often send up aeiial shoots which in their turn prtxluce fruitiiip* 
branches; and, in time, Lhe old connecLm^ strands die away and 
the new plants are se[?arated orj^nically from their parents. The 
fruiting branches tiins act as stolons in vegetative propagation. So 
one often meets with dose stands of these species in full growth 
and without a sign of the receptacles^ unltl on puHing gently on 
the runners they ft>tne to the surface^ 

The evolution of these differenl w'ays of fruiting, as it may 
have occurred, is shown pktoriaily in Test-Fig. 2, and the relation 
Isetween the species in this respect csLVt be tabulated as follows:— 


RmptHclts an the leafy twigs 

F. itpkarp^ 

Rcccptacki mostly cauUfloraui 

Fnihing branches diortt up tn & cm. lonpr jsFacralJy inuch 
ksi; rMpEactes m denic pulvloati^ efuster^ 

F. fblukfM^ F. SciifUckimi 


FruitlAg branches genemUy much !on^ 

Fruiting branches up la A4 cm. recqitacks 

in batryabdal masses. 

f. ifhpyraihtdiila, f. 

FruiiinR bruiithes up to JOO cm. lota/^^ receptaclcfi 
in false raocmci. 

F. hhpida 


ReceplacIfS Reocarpic, on long leafU^ stolon?. 

F. Bt^carii^ F. ckAma^carpHj, F. rmawi^ F. gftMarpd 


The receptacles differ also In colour, size^ shape^ hairiness, and 
form and niimber of the apical scales, on which characters the 
malayan species are readily distinguishable^ as shtwn in the key 
on p. 62* Typically in Coveil ia the receptades ripen yellow to 
rtiiiiSet-brown: the gericiupic species arc exceptionaL 

The Flm^ers. The flowers are home separately over the whole 
of the inside of the recqjladc withcnit any tendency to aggregation 
or the formation of minor inflorescences. One set of receptacles 
contains the gall-flowers and male flowers; the other contains the 
female flowers and neuter flowers* which appeor tn have been over¬ 
looked hitherto, alth+iugh they correspond with the male flowem 
in the galbreceptacles. The male flowers are arratigied in one or 
two circles round the mass of internal bracts which ch^ the orifice 
and the gall-flow^ers occupy the r^t of the surface, as shown in 
Te 3 rt-Fig. 3* In the female receplacles there is the same arrange¬ 
ment with one circle only of neuter flowers. Thus the male and 
neuter flowers are relatively ftw and ninrpb:>logically they arc 
the lowest in the inflorescences: but the m^e flowers invariably 
open long after the gall-flnwers have devclij|>ed, and, as King 
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nbsen'cs, just as the wasps are hatching and the receptacle is 
ripeninii^. The structure of the floiAi'crs is ver>' simple in accordance 
with their minute siiie and restricted develnpinent^ 



A diAicraiiimatit sectinpi nl ti CdvcUta icilUrpcenlocle two 

drcti^ of male (Inrww. 
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Tk& Fcmult Fifmrrs. A typical female fl&wer is shown m 
seclion in T<?sl-Fig. 4, There is a sbcully stalked^ unilocular ovary 
with one ^pcad^d. anatrupoiis ovtile and a lateral ^tyle with simple^ 
davatc, papillate The ovary hi stirrotindcd by a small 

membranous gamophy lions perianth with an end re edge, which 
forms merely a ring or lube round rbe stalk of ihe o\^jy or a short 
cup covering its lower half. In F. Beccarii and F, geocarpa there 
Is no perianth; in F* €unk it is partite with S—1 lanceolate seg- 





Tfxl-Fig. 4. rHa.EjiaTnmitk sectioiis crl CovetUii ftniirmi the pf:bitth blacky 
ihe hmirtevl^ hatched. From th to rifthl:—flfrove, a male 
flower, A U, gf a ma/c flawcr a crQ=a the filkmcfll aJid aerns:^ 
the anther, a neuter flower; Mew^ a ^qll-flower, a is. of 5i 
female flower, % friruile flower. 
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meut^ shortly Ramophyllous at the has^. The Rowers may be 
sessile or stalked in the simc receptacle. The style Is glabrnus of 
sparsely hairy ^iih shori, stiff^ patent bristles just below the stigma, 
G^i^nq^iaifi has used this character In distinj^ulsldn^ the species from 
Indo-Chiria and it is useful when onl^^ female receptacles are avail¬ 
able, but, like hairiness of the shcHjtT it has only specific value^ 
Thus the style is hairy in f. c^amatcu^pHf F, kisp^^, F, ^^pyratm- 
data and F, Srnrffxhimt, and glabrous in the others^ although some¬ 
times minutely hairy in F. fistidasa. But the nature of the perianth 
is important and the species fall naturally into three gni:iups in this 
respect with minor variationSp as shown in the following table:— 

Ptmnth cupiilif 

Perianth a minute cup nr ring round t&e utur>'^4EaJlk 

F. ckarnaftofpi^ F\ F, pftiduiu 

Perianth as a diiliAtl cup olteD teaching the mkldtc of 
the ovarj^ 

F, fi^ltdatSy F. khpMa, F. Upi^atpet, F. StaHtchinn 
PpHanlli of 5—7 narrow se^ents /. ^uma 

Perianth absent F. Becr^rii^ F. geufurjpij 

One can read these stales into an evolutionary series showing 
the 1:06$ of the perianth, ft is best developed ia the F, Asififa^a 
group. In F. abpyrttiF^daiQ ji U reduced to a tubular sheath round 
the stalk of the ov^ty; to F, .^tiqueb'i II sheaths only the lawyer 
half or tivo-thlrtb of the stalk; in F+ It sheaths only 

the lower quarter or forms a minute ring, easily overlooked:^ at 
the extrenwr base: and from F. Fccrufif and F. ^€afarpa it has 
disappeared. F, iunm stands apart in this respect, as in several 
others^ and it Is doubtful if it is at all nearly rdated to the other 
species, 

Thr .Scfdj, At maturity the waJl nf the ovary disiticegiates and 
the scfrls are liberated. The hard bodies containing the embryo 
in the ripe rtxeptade are not acbenes, as they have been called, 
and by which term onrC ^understands an indchiscent^ one-seedcd fruiti 
hut true seeds. In all, they are abi>ut 1 rmn. long and they look 
like the seeds uf f^hiwdus in miriiature^ They are suhneniform 
with the micropylc idien surrounderl by a pronimcnl ridge in the 
hilum, more of less laterally compressed, with a narrow keel along 
the edge opjxisite the hilum. and with hard ycilovi'fsh walls and a 
mucilaginous outer coat. The embryo b small, straight, with 
distimrt cotyledons and radicle, and surrounded hy a ihlii layer 
of endt^sperm. The species can lie divided into three groups accord¬ 
ing to the marks on the tesla:— 

Seeds smoolh, witlirput a. kert F, cifHla 

bleeds witk u kirl aod tt rfetjtc en rich side of U 

F grr^rtWl, f. jCefffdfpIt 

Srab wilh JI k«:l atui rcuieti of tubertuklt 

Keel fain!, ^v\t^ rou^ or subtulierEulAlr 

F. rihd!iwiJrr^gd^ F M^UtUty F, rtfc^yrjHtL^aia, f Sc&rUckina 
Kfrl Wrond, uitev tulKTCuktte-rrfk^lsiEe 

f fUtiItvjs, F kiipid^, r, kpic 4 ifpii 
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The CaU-fiimeTs. The stmcLyre of the ^il-flowers is -essen¬ 
tially like that of ihe female flowers, but the style is shorter* 
glabrous and dilatefl suddenly into a wide-mouthed funnel sur- 
moiioted by the discoid, umbiUcate, smooth sitgitia. As for the 
perianth the speeies fall into the same three groupSj hut in those 
in which it is gamophyllotis it much belter developed and 
generally covers the o\^ry. In the young flowers it envelops the 
ovary and style as a trunsparem sack with a minute apical pore 
and, chanieteristically, in three species it Skiffers a local overgrowth 
on one side of the pore—that away from the style—which causes 
a small area to buckle Into a proniliient keel iijpposing the style: 
as the osrary enlarges the style projects through the apical pore. 
The keel is characteiistic of F. fistuhsa^ F. hh^ida, and F, Scortc- 
chimi. In F, ohpyramfdaia the perianth may cover only the lower 
half or third of the ovary\ while ui F. c^mwurrijr^ k is further 
reduced and sheaths only the stalk or just embraces th* base of 
the ovary. It ts absent from F. Bi'ccarii and F. g^ocurpa, and lu 
F^ cjifl/ffj, according to King, it is similar to that of the female 
flower* 

Thr Malt Flawtrs. 1 find that the male flowers do not hasT 
the structure which has been assigned to them. King states^ and 
later writers have followed hLs interpretation, that the male flower 
has a perianth nf three closely imbricating, separate pieces, 1 think* 
however, that h fe an error of observation, arising perhaps through 
the esamination of opened flow-erS;, and it would be strange surely 
if the male flowers had a perianth so different from the female. 
1 find in all the maiayan specie^, except F, cunia (which 1 have 
not hieen able to examine), that the perianth is jgamophylbus and 
that there are in addition one ot two bracteoles, the upper of 
which is generally bilobed and closely wrapped round the perianth 
in bud, Wlien the flower opens, the stamen breaks through the 
upper bracteole as well as the perianth^ sometimes cleaving them 
on one side, and thus the mature flowers have the appearance 
which King described, 'fhe flowers are pediciliate and round, and 
their structure is idiawn diagramniatically in Test-Fig 4: it Is 
complicated by the lobing and infolding of the upper hracteole 
and perianth. 

The lower hracteofe is spathul ale-ovate ^nd sessile and sur- 
lotinds the base of the pedicel, completely c<ivering the young flower. 
Tt is clearly only one of the innermost bracts of the orifice and b 
al^nt from the second drcle of male flowers, furthest from the 
orifke, when such occurs* It is generally absent from F. ^crruri:, 
F. ^tacarpa, F. otpyramidula, and F. Scorttchinu. In F* lepkarpa 
it is obscurely bilohed. 

The upper brecteole b generally sititated a short way up the 
pedicel. It b spatbulale-ovate in its entire outline but it is svrathed 
round the male flower with one edge appreciably overlapping the 
other, anif it is geneniHy shortly hilohed, the lobe:^ being blunt, 
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concave, hooded and Lmbric&ting over the apex of the flower. In 
F, Sco^^i^xhtnU il is nearly enLire. In F^ r/ttimutcarpa h is shortiy 
naniopbyllQus at the base. In F, Beccfirii and F. grocer pa il ii 
quite peculiar and similar m the perianths garTtophyElous and 

tubular with a small apical cleft which is sometimes ele^'ated on a 
slight pTojection. 

The bracteoles are cUiolate on the edge in F* fistitlasaf F, 
^ihpidii, F, kpicarpii^ F. ^bpyramidaia and F. Scorkihinn, 

The perianth is cupular with two spathukte. or Ifgtikie^ lobes 
abruptly sot off and delile?ced in the bud. llie lobes are opposite 
and One is bent down to the niiusEde and the other to the inside 
of the t>eriaiiiih, as showm in Text-Fig, 4, In F. FerrflrjV and F. 
gtacarpii the perianth is tubular and prolonged apicaUy into a dat 
tapering truncate appendagep perforated at the extremity^ which 
Is either erect, stuck through the cleft in the upper bracteole, or 
h deflexed and preSisecl to its inside^ 

The stamen has a stout tifament and somewhat dorsilixec! anther 
in all the species, it Is the upthrust of the hJament. as it extends^ 
which ruptures the perianth and upper braclenb exposing the 
anther. The filament shnvels greatly iti drying and does not regain 
its normal size on soaking out, which explains the spindly appearance 
of the gtamezis, w'ith their relatively enormous anthers, in Ring's 
illustnitiDns. 

In several species there is at the base of the stamen, on the 
side to which the anther faces^ kabituaJly or occasionally, a niitiute 
bristle or a conical lump nf tissue, which suggests a rudimenUir)^ 
cv^ty or abortive stamen: I have never seen that they develop 
into a recognisable organ. In F. aitpyramidata there are 1—2 
bristlea and oiten a conical lump. In F. kpi€arpa there is a hristlet 
wrhlch IS often present also in fJiisptdaf rarely in F. fisfid&ja: 
F, ckamapcafpis has rarely the crmtcal rudimetit. 

The Xeater In position and structure the neuter 

flowers carresponri ejdclly with the male flowers. Bui, in afl the 
species, they form a single ring only. They are very small, rarely 
exceeding .5 mm. long. They never open but remain enwrapped in 
the bracteqles and perianth, and ibey contain a minute knob or 
conical lump, which is presuinably an abortive slamen. 

The She o/ she F/oa'cr^, The flowers grow while the receptacle 
enlarges but they do rrol reach full size until long after the receptacle. 
The perianth enlarges concurrently with the stamen or ovary until, 
in the male flnw^ers. it U ruptured by the expanding fllameni. The 
style soDfi reaches its full slxe and dim not grow after fertilisation 
chough it persists on the enlarging ovary of bLith the female and 
salhflowers. At maturity the Huwers vary little in size in the 
different species; the 5i35es are scarcely distinctive^ but the general 
agreement in.ay he useful in cnmparisnn with other subgeuera. The 
male flower, before the slameu extends, varies 2-^—t mm. high^ 
being smallest (2—3 mm.) in F. pstuhsa, F, kpharpa and F. 
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ScOrtecMiniif and largest (3.S—4,5 mm,) m F. Btcrartij f, g€&Csrpa 
and F. khpida. The slamen varies 1.5—3.5 tnm. high with the 
anther 1—1^5 mm. long: it is shorieat (1.5—-I mm.) in F. 
and F. ScartcckhiiL The gal I-flowers vary I —S mm. high, being 
largest {i —3 mm.) in F, B^ccarii and F, gcQCsrfiat and smallest 
(2—I mm.) in F, iepirarpa and F. Scort^cpinih the style is abrmt 
,S mm. long in alL The female flower vati^ Z.5—6 mm, high^ 
being longest (5.5—6 mmj in F. .Itiquciii and shortest (2-5—3^5 
mtn.) in F. Sc^ri^ckmli: the perianth varies .5—1.7 mm. kmg 
according to its state of development in the different spedes: the 
style varies l”i.7 mm. long. F, Sfuftf^ckrmi has the smallest 
flowers and F. and F+ geac&rpa have the largest. 

JntermI Bristks, In F. fuaitf F. obpyramid^tit and F. Sciir- 
tfrcMttfi there are numerous minute bristles, up to I mm. long, 
among the flowers on the wall of the receptacle. They are dia~ 
gnostic and apparently unconnected with the hairiness of the style, 
though probably with hairiness of the shoot and exterior of the 
receptade. Thu-s, F. ^j&pyramrdala and F, ha vie hairy 

styles bill F^ funia has not, and while F, ihamarcii^pt^ and f. khpid^ 
hav’e, they both lack the inlemal bristles. F, in 

Neomorphe, is also contrary and agrees with P\ cunia. 

The Cnfovr a/ Me In all but the geocarpic specirSt 

in which they are colonrlessp the bracteoles and perianth are wine- 
red at first, as in the edible bg. 

Dioi^fism. All the species are dioecious: a plant bears either 
gall-receptacles or femaJe receptacle, I have determined this by 
examining many living plants of each species with the exception of 
F. rirnr^, and in this case, as in the others, the herbarium-sped mens 
have either female or gall-receptacles. IMoreover f have wiatched 
successive crops of fruit on twelve planLs of F, ps^fthsu and find 
them constantly gall-plants or female plants, .\part from the edible 
fig, F. ctiricd^ the dioedsm of which is well-known, the condition 
in other species with two kinds of receptacle appears to be unkn<iwn, 
aJthough it is implied that they are monoedus and diclinoiiSp the 
one plant bearing both kinds of receptacle. King remarks that 
the receptacles on the trunk and main branches in F. fiituhsa are 
generally female, supposing that tht rest are gall, but this is 
mistaken. It will probably be found that dioecism is the rule 
when there are two hinds of receptacle and that monoedsni is 
exceptional {>uO=ide the subgenus L'iii«tigina. The point must be 
decided in the field whore one can watch a plant over several 
seasons. 

As I will show under f. jfffjifosti {and F, variegate in Noth 
morphe) the gaU-recepiacles develop and ripe,i in twcHihirds of 
the lime required by the female receptacles, which persist on the 
plant lull-sisced for a month or so longer^ And this may ox|iLain 
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why collKtions of the female plants are ffenerally more numerous: 
rhey will carry their receptacles longer and being more likely IP 
catch the eye of the txillector* 

The /jMeef. The shape, position and hairiness are only speafic 
characters. A key to the malayan species on the vegetative parts 
is drawn up on p. 63. The leases are more or less oblong and 
mesophytic and. in the dried slate, the primary and secondary vei^ 
are prominent and the tertiary and qnalernary veins generally 
distinct but not raised. The petioles in f- fistu’tna and F. obpy- 
T&midata, and the receptacles in F. Mi<iueiii and F. obpytamidata, 
soon become thinly brownish scurfy owing to the drying of the 
epidermis, which then scales off in small flakes: they ptobably have 
hI subcpidcrmal ptriderm as La Rosa has roiiiid in oiriEr species oi 
FJciis (7). 

An intwesling fact emerges in cqrreLiting three distinct ^ts 
n( data wsuaHy Biven tn specific descriptions, and is shorn m the 
fallowing table — 

cunrutir, 3—vdned;: se^niwhiry vew imc^uSarly r^tictilate 

F. F. F. .\fiqiifta, F. Sfortrrkinn 

In^af-basc fnor^ w cordatep S—"-%'-einhpd: vcittf 

F. cktmarcjfrpa^ F. cunm, F. F. kitfiida, 

f. Sfpicafpa, f. obpjritmiJali 

That the number of basal sieins should increase as the base 
of the Iwf eiilarpjrt relative to the rest of the lamina is under¬ 
standable, but not why expansion of the lamina should straighten 
the secondary veiiB. F. Peccani is intermediate: the Icaf-t^ is 
rounded cuneate with a conspicuous pair of veins on each side of 
the midrib and two minute ones. The shape of the lamina and 
the number of primary lateral vrins are independent factors, though 
fh any one sf^ies the longer the lamina generally the greater the 
number of primaries- 

I/abit. The one noteworthy deviation from the general habit 
of the small cauliflorus tree with wide-spreading branches U the 
geocarpic, which is peculiar to the section and, apparently, to the 
east- About 17 gcocarpic species of Ficus have been described, 
chiefly from Malaysia, Borneo and the PhilippiuM, but they- rnust 
frequently have escaped collect bn since the fruit is not obvious 
and this is certainly the reason why three species are here recorded 
for the first time from the peninsula. They are among the strangest 
members of the genus, for how are their flowers pollinated under¬ 
ground and what animals eat the fruit and scatter the 5?™®? 
Their affinities are far from evident, but they should be mdicatetl 
by the structure of the flowers and receptacles. The habit may 
be bomoplasik and vary in detail: thus it does not appear that 
.ill the species are stolcmi'ferous. A similar gewcarpic habit is known 
in ptdyaHhia kypogea {.^tuonaceael from Malaya, ami in Saurama 
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caUUknx (TemstToeitiiacae), Cyriandm geomrpa and C. 
(Gesneraceaej describe by KoiJrders fram Celebes 16a); ihe first 
two are small trees and the species of C'yrtandni are shrubs. 

WUh the one eKCcption of F. fiiiuimUr all the malayaii species 
are lowlaiid plants and occur but rarely^ if ever, above tSW ft* 
alt. Burkin found F, Scortrchmli at ISOO ft* on G. Tampin, In 
N* Sembilan^ and I have seen F\ chamaecarpa at 2200 ft. on the 
road to Fraser's HLII^ in Selanitor. But F. pEiulosa i$ abundant in 
the mountains, at least up to 5000 ft., las well as in the plains and 
it appears to have a small-leafed montane variety. 


Conclusion* 

The malayan species fall into three groups, the interrelations 
of which are not dear—whether, for instance, they form a natural 
subgeo us. The third group, iis evaluated below^ represents the 
typical Co^dlia and its ^jecies are certainly closely allied. The 
first group stands apart in the unspedaJised structure of the mrep- 
lacltp which has numerous lateral bracts and no collar, coupled 
with such advanced features os the absence of the peduncle and 
the loss of the |;«?riaiidi in the ^alb and female dowers. The second 
group Is distinct In the partite perianth, the snmoth testa and 
the colour of the ripe receptacles, in which rppecis it appriiaches 
nearer ibe section of Neomarpho which contains F. variegata. 

Crffup L G^owpic; receptacles ^ubsci^iJe, without a distl^ collar, bawl 
and lateral braeu nymcrous^ dcsu^Iy vil;kiii5, lipeninK dark reddish 
bxmn: mak fifiwera with lububr bracteole and perianth- pall- 
and fcnifllc flpwers withoui a perianth j web wKh a prooiinfnt 
keel acMi a ridge on cai;h sifdc of it, not tuberculate, 

F BfCfarii, F. ffQcarpti 

Ornup 3. Oeocaipk; receiitacles pedunculate, with three hfl^l hnicta {n a 
colbr and wieral lalcral brads, rtpeniug rose-red ^ male 
V perboih of Kill' aivd female flow era with 4—T segments^ seeds 
smooth, wilhout a keel. F, cumii 

Gr&ap 3. Gcocarpir. caulitlorous or with the r^eepiaclei aJnllan- ^ tecepUclo 
-lesile or pedunculate^ with a collar nf .t basal bracts, with or 
without lateral bracU, mate ffuwcns with a bilohed upper hracteol? 
and a hlJobed CUfiular gamaphy1loM.‘% perianth; laU- and remaW 
ftowets with 0 cupular, samuphynniis perianth, that of ibe female 
flow'er often reduced; seedi with a keel and tnueh or tubercular 
Fidw- 

Siihdiviiton Jt. * , , r . ,T . , 

RecepUcle? axill&ry, se?flk, with ialeral bracts, hpenidpE yeunw-ish. 

F. ly^pit4iTp\t 

SaFdivmoit B. ^ , , , 

Receptacles cauUflorrjus on kailea branches, pedt^n^blc, with 
lateral bracts, tipeniug jeUow-ish; slyte of female-'flower ^bcyHndrit- 
umbilioite. F. kSipida 

Subtirviihn C. L j , 

Receptacles cauTiftorous on loug or short twiprs, pedunculate, 

wUhnut lateral bracts, ripmiiat yellow bh or browuLdi. 

F. jUlufmu, F AtiqufUi, F obAvra nfe *0^0 , f. S^ortrikinU 

Suhdivi^^ T>- ^ . , . 

Receplflclcs jsjeocscrplc, peduncublc, without lateral hmet-s npeutng 
blackisb Rreen. F. cAu^aroecnrFn 
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SPECIFIC NOTES. 


Ficu8 jijeocarpa Tey&m. 

Shnib or small tw up lo IS tt. b4(h, oltun ffn^j^iLriiiiua; stems sii^le i>r 
tuiled, tfp Id 4 in UimJl at 1 ft. from the ftrouftii. 

All a.t ki5l when yaupg, densely Hairy mitb wbttc or jple 

stiff spreadinB bairtp 


I—2.S mm. lonBp morr dr Iks nripnjSMd qh I He sttpules. 
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TTiidrib. iippcnidc oi IrJit ind receptfttulbf bracts; tiiipcnidr af tbe teavn 

rather hlspidruabrid, Bes? buiry thoM ib? und^r^ldct ^omciimr^ i^bremnt; 
bain 3d&g-Hl liiiJ with a swollen base on Ebe pctlotn and twigs. 

1^4VFJ alT&matf, dfddpitvg, obldDg-cliiptIr or" obkEtig-obovaLf, often 
±iUgblJ>^ uncqtiabsided, mnowH abruptly tn a wrrate acuminate tlp^ It —24 
mm, long? ifiodt 10—J6 X 4—l+.S cm.,, with S—7 pairs of primaJTy veinai, 
sccotidary veiiifl trausverj^, iiaraJkl and conspicuons; d«pV and unequally 
eardntCr broadly aiiHcleil on iht postaxb.1 side, wiLb &—^ veinfi, tbp posta-tbil 
kbe with ufii^lly a small extm virini serrulate^ usually euartcly dentate 

tdwHJrds iht tip, SoraetbnB cnLirr specially near [be base; pftiaLc fhnrl, &—17 
mtn. long; jitputfi broadly lancenUtc. subp^erf^tent^ 15^30 mnt, lung. 

J2mpii|c/fjf gHKnrph: on long ^UpubffirodSi. brancbing, fUpceflcUl 

or subterranean stolons arising from the base of tbc triittk 141 in 4 ft. from 
tbe KToiind; jtnfipaj np to 30 fi. Tong x I in, tbfeic at the base; tetrplactfi 
singly ur in axillary, genemlEy subterfanran, sub^^ile^ dcpresso-glnbnscv 
mo^^ily 2fl—26 rom. a IT—20 mm. Jongp occosiondlly up to 4 x A3 cm., 
densely hispid w^ith pale brown slid baiiss, 3—^1 mm. long, while at 
becoming pinlv and nnaUy dark red'browm or bkckl^h brown with compituuu-^ 
while lemkels; pidtmi‘Jr .5 —I mm. tong; hiLLi/ bradiji 3—^7, indcAmte, lanceo- 
late, adpresedf J—7 X iS —3 mm.; tai^r^ Araeli numerous, mdebnite; scattered, 
oyer the bod>\ crowded rounii I he orifice, J—6 mm, long % 3—7 mm, wide, 
with a strongly incurved tip; deprEStud, eoneeaEed by hairs, closed by 

numerous apical hmets; inifrm! Msttfi absent. 

fem&tt jffotL'efj Jh—I mm. long, with long pedkeiT no perianth, glnbrous; 
:iiyU long, 1^ mm.^ slender ithibtous^ with a long subcEa^^te stip^ma; irrdi 
yellow^ with a ke*! and a ridge uo each side oi it^ not lubcrcukt?. 

Caii-fiffiGfTit as the female duw^er^i hut Eafger, 3—4 mtn. long; ilyfr 
J&boftt -3“J' mm. 
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Win. knWi ^ Z eircTis: hrittiMlfS |?entfrally 

ab^ni^ upptf bradftf^t ]iaTnc»p1iyKou»p tubular, shrithtiiK the jwrtanlli and 
CDtniniS hy a s™lt jjMcal dslt ultcn tlightty prmlLlfctt disially; 
namophvUou^ tubular, produced Into a flaUeiied tnpkal apical appendage witlt 
a mmuie lerminiil sJIt. dcffencd i^ithin Iht upper braetecik or pmiecriK^ 
througb iLt apifal cbit; jfartr« often with a short contcaJ rudiment at ib 

CnlEHtiow.:—Wrmy, sn., near Tapah^ Perak (del- F. fanw); Kidlc>’ 
KQi^b, female feirt. F. crriridlr S, 25?Hr6p female. 



Tf^i-Fig. 7, F. 4 matufe 2 youns ftall-floners 

and 2 yauniE fewa^ flowers; tHow 1 seed^ S malure female 

dairm;; X 10, 
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This species Is very ahuridanl up lu IQOO ft. aitilwie on the 
passes of the main ranse in N'. Semhilan :ind Selangor, alonj; the 
road between Kuala Pilab and Bentung, and on the forest track 
between S. Nipsih and B. Kajaiig in Kenvaman, It grDv.-s at the 
edge of the forest-clearings, neither in the full open nor in the deei) 
shade. It has been reported from Borneo and Celebes but not 
yet from Malaya, although it will probably be found one of our 
common spedes. The latex in the stem is very scanty. The pll- 
and male flowers were not previously described. The plant described 
from C^bes as F. gtocarpa by Kohrders (6a), must be a different 
spedes and possibly F. he slates that it is a small tree, 

up to 10 m. high, with greenish black receptacles. King slates 
that the receptacles are covered with brown hairs, as in the malayan 
spedmens, and I have followed his description. 

F. Beccarit King 

III habit, rtteptMlff, flowen sad M*<is i(lenllc»l with F. gtucarffa buj 

differins *5 fallows'-— . , 

Haiti on the shoots shorter, up to L mm. Ions, thaush more 

at less patent on the n^tisidc of the Uminii. 

oblanE:i:;o!iitc> niudi narrower, 15—x tna.; 

P£bbr(iii»; pfimery trrjrj 6—9 pairs s cdgi entire or mrnutely serrulace, and 
TTiqstly oTi^^ Bear the tip; produciMi inica ii ver>' Innpr, pamUtWided npr 

^7 cm- lonp; 64wr cquar^ rooiwied ciincate to mirrowly subcardatc, oal 
auridedi 3—5 pfUol^s very fhort, 4—S mm. Snm?- 

CoUcCtloEH:—S. 1903 Bornen, lEinakp del. E. D. Memd; S, 15944, 
female^ 



Tixi-fii. -S. Tbc rcoeptflcTe of F. ^unM, s 3. 
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Tliis species appears as widely disLributed m Malaya as F, 
gtacarpa aad as common, thoygh not yet reporled from the country; 
previously it was known only from Borneo* The length of the 
" drip-lip" is remarkable, Xeitfier gall- nor mate flowers have 
formerly been described; they are indistinguishable froiii those of 
f, gt&cafpa. These two in fact^ appear idcmkal apart 

from the leaves but there may be aiiatomiaiL differetiDes. Nots- 
worthy^ also, is the fact that the leaves of young plants are 
distinctly, though slightly, inequilateral and thus point the way 
to F. g£Qcarpa^ 

F* cunia Ham. 

Rabii aa f. pflaalbty blg|£cr, (S, 101T7, * a iinall ireii, IS'^SS 

ft/>, f sloIoiiitEnjUi. 

Bairs F. but ^prtcr, trp lo 1 nun, bnf^, more or 

:idprfi«ed an tb-e iivii^ ami pclicbs^^ sub^-iElaaf on tbe kavta. 

ifffrrj is in fr (CiUfar^^ often lhambiCj 12—18 i primary 

-ifiiu 9—14 pansj fdgi ofl^ acmitc in yotuig; ptanU; Iwf wilh a 

ilron^, wLdcT lurkk, nith 7—^ vcmi priMt 8—17 Pam. tone; tiipults 
20 —mm, 

Rfr£pidd€i shortly {>cduacuEatc, pyriform^ ca. 18 mm- wulVp red with 
while §pcrt 5 tSthUcy 3821 >p adpiesscdly hairy when yoimg, (Ebbreiccnt; ptdundt 

2 _ \ mnL. long; ftiiioJ bmciM 8 In i cohtir, ghtuse* 1—3-5 ram. Innn; mtrnu 

frmcfj fewp small, adpreswd, fcatlerrdt £nfifi« scarwly d^ressed, wLih 5—6 
adprtssed pcHphcral tpicat bracts, cki*cd by numefous Inltrmil bracts; iwfrnf^ 
brtiki numerous, ,5—t mm. tong? aUTml tealti scatltrtd bciwccn the 
flower?, numeroii^, small, Lanceokle, S —^1-S mm, long. 

Frmaic jiavrin 2-5—4 mm. long, scs^ihr or stalked, with a pcrbnlb 
of 4—7 narrow^ often curved, tanccolatje, glabrous pictes shonly pHnybyUotB 
ai the base; itjk slender, I mm. kmgp gfabrvu}, with a nafrowb' gubcliMtCt 
simple stigmii; jevrfj subglobosc, slightly daltcned, w ithout a ketl, ^mootiL 

Malc and gaH-flowcra not stem ^ i, 

ColicclMJM'—Scortechini IftOt; RidleJ' 2321a 851J, 14543; S* 10177; mJ 
lenudc. 



rerl-Ffg, P, F iMiida :—2 malunr itmsle flowers wUh brhll&, 4 periaplh- 
KgmenL^, 2 malurt pblk^i i lO, 

l9iJj Roy d Asidk Sockiy, 
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This ^iccies has been found in Selangor, PahanR, Perak and 
Kelantan, but does not seem common. AUhoggh vcgctatively il 
is like F. gcacarpa with lars® unequally cordate leaf-basffi and 
shun petioles, the receptacles and flowers have a very different 
structure. It is peculiar in having scales between the flijvi'eirs, c.f. 
Eusyce. Both King and Gagnepain stale that the stigma is bifid: 
this I have not seen in the malayan specimens despite repeated 
inspection. According to Ridley the fruit h edible. 



Ttii-ftt. W- The rtcepladc of f, chamae^Afpay % J. 


F- chamaccarpa Ridley Kew Bull. 1926, 82. 

/fdliTj F. gtetaffia. 

Yom^ ^ool5 dci3sely hispkl with dirk brown or bbeki:^ 

haiTTL, ^—1-5 toiii. lonff, patent, oflen inturved: twp gbbrc^cDt; the petiole 
a-rtd undoof ihc bitiiTwi ppeTfBtcolJy da-rk hnii^' i the ^pper^tde 
rouEh with short stifl morr ot Its »apr«sed haSr^, smd the mkJnb and 
vein* on the uppersidt? shortly tomcdlDfc with simlbr cdlourUsa hairs. 

Lratfi alumattr occawnally opiKrtitc; fttede broadly ellipik or suh- 
obo^^te, sMpht^ iDKiijibietat, 13—29 % -tJ—115 cm., abmplly tapered^ to 
a 5 nb^paraL 1 el-.^Sdcd tip. I2^3t> ratn. lon^: primary vtim 7—9 pair^^ aeccndiuy 
trawii’frte. jaraUth cbsely icrratc, olten nearly ontarc 

the bisc: feiiif noeqiinl. d«pV cordatc-auriculate on the poslaxkl side, 
DCca.sioiuny snbcQiial and siihturtlaTtf^ with S—T vein#, 1—4 often mioub;; 
^ro^e 15—30 mm. bn^; boeeolale, 16^2S mm. bug. 

J&urna! Malayan Branch l\'ul. XI^ Part Ip 







RtftpiiKlts tM>rne ss in F. ^taoirpa; shortly 5talkJ^d^ broadly pllipsoitl 
or fJUbi^abiKe, the body 15—17 mm, otteii with a 5 %ht jfueeb^ with 

4—5 ppjminent loDgltudinal ndi^es rcsicItSiis from thtf tpei and dlsflppcartnK 
about the middle, mhEr dcnsel>‘ hispid with dark broWTi or black stin 
patent hairs, at first while, then dingy nbve, finaily dark prectitib black when 
ripe; piduncltj 5—14 a l-S—2 mm., mure or lea? dilalKl upwards; band 
braeit 3, in a coUaip ablusc, 1—7 mmi JDitg:+ frequently 1^2 displaced up 
the bod^p mjTfly all three displaced and joined by a faint transverse hoe; 
itittral br^ds absent; orijiet ca. S mto- wide> umbHicnie, ctcised by many 
imenrnl scales, with 3—5 proraiftcnt iubtubercular^ ndpresaedly hairy apkM 
icalti w’ilh meurved tip trr t-rtTaa tlnig the ridEes and arched round the orifice; 
inUrnuU brhilfs absent. 

Ffmaif fiou'crs 7—2.5 mm. long, aitb long gc short p^ied, rarely 
subsesilc; pfdanik very short, ,1—J! mm. long, tubular^ entire, sheathing 








Ttxt-FiCr 



F. chamdCf^rpa^ From Vft to 7 upper brac- 

tenles, the peiianlh of a male flower cm open, 2 immaiurt 
stamens, ^ full-grown but unopenKi male ilnwcrs with 
bracteolesi wcond ri>w, 3 mature E^Jl flowers, 5 immaliirct 
J p^cels with per^oths; fujItoHi fEne, 4 mature remalc 
dowers, 2 immalurc; i 10. 
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the Inwcr r;ijarier of thi ov^ry-stjilt ar ui a rinpE at ttic bnii only, nol 
rratbin |2 the Qvary^ ov3.ry i^ith a. Itsiij: stalhj ^iyU I mm. loniE, hispBd wifh 
a few paLeni haii^ bcFow the Fimplfi iubthvalc stinjoa; aredi ydloWp v-^Uh a 
fudi keel fflid iubtubcFCuLkte iide?i mudbRioous when frcib. 

3—I mm. Iooe, pwliccl bnisj prrianJ* pamopbylIuus> rmSreT 
fipmtlimes indisiinctiy bitobed, mm, lonSi cyliiNlrk aiwl theathiim the 

5t*lb of the ov^irj' to lU tase^ or di^htly dJJatiid above and just cmbratmfi 
iJit basep mrely spathuUle-rloti|dile un one side and mchlrvit to the middle 
of the ovary; Jty/r ihott, KbhrociH, shortly infundibuliform, 

ifofe 3—3.S mm- h>FVli: hu'tr spathulate-ovate, entire, 

Kbhrous, present only round the eitrcmc Ui4c of the Uowers urmesrl tba 
orihre; upprr brtictrt^h shortly gamophySloii^ ami tubular al the ba^e^ w'ith 
two clonpite-spathubte^ sliphlly hondedt Imbrirtite lubts more or les* com¬ 
pletely covetttig the perbnih ami with entire pbbrous cd|!cs; pertfljatfc as fa 
F Jtjitftroju; jmfflfn it rarely with a raLnute conical rudimppi at the IwiM. 

Collectiomt—/cHfcrfCp ^S&S (del, F, cumm), S. 1^7S ikoh^ it 

Sinsapotp); gaU, S. l60dl: Hnmc 95^14, shmrii only, the receptacles bcmi' 
f. Bffforn or gtcfoipa^ (det. F. evob). 

In the &iriginal description Ridtey that the leaf-base ss 

!«:arcely oblique, netlheT cordate nor aoricled, and that the hairis 
are adpressed. This is not generally the case, even in the isotype 
at Singaporej though some of the leaves on the uppennost shoots 
of old plants tend to such a slate. There is considemble variation 
in ihe shape of the leaf-base which is occasionally siibcordate and 
subeqtii lateral even on the young shoots^ but ll is topically very 
oblique as in F, geoempG. Hidley remarks tkiit the female (lowers 
most closely resemble those of F, TnubH and suggests a near 
relation between them. According to King ihe style h hairy and 
the perianth absent in F, Tfcubih which are points of agreement^ 
but the nppersides of the leaves and the receplacli^ are glabrous 
and the leaf-base Is equilateral. Curiously enough in Ridley 2583 
the styles of the female flowers are glabrous, but in all other 
respects the collection is typical. On the other hand^ Alerrills 
description of the phiHppine species, F. mhabtih^ reads tery aimilar 
to that of F. cbamGecurpit (S); It appears to differ only in the 
equal leaf'base and sessile receptacles, though the flowers hav^e not 
been described. F. cwigwrcnra b also close but differs in the 
bng petiole and equally cordate leaf-base. Both are gcocarpic and 
have the stiff blackish brown hairs, which dbtingiiish them at a 
glance from F. and F. gCGCSrpa. F. BermysH from New 

Guinea may also be allied but it b fulvous tuinentose with a better 
developed perianth reaching the base of the ovaiy and with shorter 
fruiting branches^ as in F. MigutMi- it suggjests the stage preceding 
the geocarpic. It is clear that these species may form a distinct 
group which has independantly e^tilved the geocarpic habit- The 
resemblance between F. and F, St&ftech'mti may only 

be superficial; both have hairy styles to the female flowers and 
similarly shaped receptacles but the fruits ripen very different 
cdours and thb point seems to be important- 

Although so lately discovered, F, chamatc^rpa is as common 
in Malaya as F. giocarpa and F. BfTcarHf and it gyows in similar 
situations; all three may be found side by side^ and that h doubt- 
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less why Hume’s collection was mised. U has not been reported 
previously from Malaya and was known' only from the ‘ typ^ 
locality ' in Sibenit, SumalTa, as a collection ol a female i^anl. 



rcjl-fi*. The receptacle of f- Atl ulcta^ * 3. 
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F* fistulasa Keinw. 

^ sFitall tree up to 3XX ft, higli wiLh poJt yelSow youo|f iwigs 

liaSlait, caiifly simppcd- 

Whotb^' fibbtoui vkhtn nduUt tbe very young leaves^ stipules and ypuiU! 
TKcplades sometimes mmutcly pubescent; somelimes ullh a few sbort stiff 
adpresfed white or pale brown hairs at the ba^ oI the (leLiole. 

I.f4nrj membrarK>u? tn $ubco[iateoLL§i akernatr^ occasbnnlb' opposite^ 
elliptic le> obovait-elliplit+ rarely subrhnfnbk^ rather ^dden!^^ eontraded to 
a i^ort blunt lUkrTOw subaefiminatci tip up lo 12 inta. long^ bf^idi x 

2J — IS CTOrp with 4-^ paid ol primary veins; edge enltre or subserrale 




bractcohs and perianth r™rOved^ a section of an open mate 
dower^ an open and 2 unnpen male flowers with hracteolcs 
and perianth; leco-M rot£, n basal hracteole and 2 upper 
bracteolK nf r male dcw'cr^ a neuter flower, the permnUi of a 
male flower cut open; boitf^m-rate^ 4 piafl-flowers (one im¬ 
mature),. 4 female flowers^ % IQ. 
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¥,litn youn^; Nif cuwatc, with S vcim; stout, 5—4 

cm. Idnii s 2—« mm. ttiicii, scKm bL^omirtg hinttii scyrtyt 5—S mm, 

ton#;, bncenbtc. 

RfCfplafSr^ in ctufl^f^ on the sltm und truin bTaRcb^, on tuberc^ nr 
5 hort fitanchfs up tn 4 cm, Iniiff^ occafiiniuTly iiiwly or tn irain In 

the Ical-axib; py^ifa^m^ with or WlLhout a DPck^ Ebbroy*. sonontll csoqit 
for the smaU browTibh bntkeJf, ripcnltifi pale yeltow of i!T«pbh yeSJow, 
the bndv 23—50 mm. lonji 5 22^1^ mm. wide, the nect 0—IS mm. fn^i 
pfduMfU 1—* tm. X tS —3 mm,; framf btfirls 3 in a collaf:, subtr^upularT 
^maUr -5—1 mm, bnu; bra^li ab3«at; ilightJy deyreiitd, claapd 

by itvm\ inlcriial bracij;. with S, rarely 4, peripheral apkal bract^i iMfcnml 
bmilfj absent. 

Femofir fiauw i 5-^.S mm, .5—U mm. Jems, "nap^brj 

iraniQphvlIoui, entire, sheathine the ovai>''Stalk aud werins the lower third 
nr half of ihe ovary ; siyU gkbrou, or spartcly and mmoLcly baary below 
the simple sttbcla%'alc stigma ; frr<tf yclTowv iii^dd, with a dtslinct keel and 
tubercubte-relieiiTalc sides. 

3—mm. bng; pfrwJtlk jeamophylloui, i:upular^ entire^ 
closely covmug the avary and with x Eniall keel; i^y/r short, jiUbroLLs, 3—J 
mm, Innj?. 

MaSr jToirfrj 1—2.S mm. long; ba'cr bratUolt entire, edge sparsely 
dlblAte; vpptr bfflfleore bilobcii, hooded, covering the peri^th, ed^ cflmble; 
pfriantk 1—I A mm, long, gamophyUmiij cupularp with 1 deflexod sutMpalhuUte 
lobes; Jldwra 1.5—2 mm. long, tarcly with a bristle at the base, 

Malay iramc^' am scrapai CPokati), kelamporkg bukit (Singapore), 


There are two estrerae forms of this species. The typical 
lowland form has larRe, shortly acmtiinale leaves with lonff petioles 
and the mountain Ii}irm, which is F. dipfiylia Wall, according to 
King, has smaller leaves with bttger, distincter tips and shorter 
petioles: in the mountain fonn the blade measures 3—U x I S 
cm. with the tip up to 25 mm. long and the petioles ,S —2 cm. 
long. There arc, however, inlemtediatss which probably o^r at 
intermediate altitudes. King was mistaken in saying ihal this form 
' F. dipftyllii % was common round Sinppore, where only the broad- 
leafed form occurs. The malayan collections can be grouped as 
follows:—^ 


Lowland fom*-isall-ptsnt*; RillEw s.a Chanp, SingnpoTt tSM ; 

S B. P. Ubin, Sii« 3 )>«e 1893; Ridley so. H Sinpport 14«: S. 4769, 

IIOSJ, 230S8, Femate plants;—Ridley s.n, Chaa thu kaitf. Swjwpoic 18M. 
Lnagtasse SOS-*; $. **$, 938, 90S0; SeiniuiKl sJi. P. UUog, Pcr»k, jW*. 
Slnipnell 13190- Wilhoet teteptitfltf:—Bflkrr t.ii. Mundaj, Sinsapore 191T, 
S. IttSft, 25983. , 

Mounlain rormi-^tall-nlaniit-Ki”s'^ Wray 

2355; S. 18923, Femalr pUnt»:—Foi 99; Curtis 2M0: Curiia iJ*. P^k lt»t. 
^orlechinil 274; Wray 971, 2937; Rklky 29S3; S. 23630; Cubitt 6SIS. 
W'iihoiit reerptachs’—Scorteehmii 1240, 

Ip|emi«l«tcfom«:^ll-phinIi:-Ridlry 117-5; S. I2T31. 23575- Female 
planls:—2326; S. 7886, 23.t20, 23494. 


This is one of ihe comioorcat figs In the country' and it Is 
very' abund.tnt in Singapore; it grow? everywhere in thickets and 
on roadsides. But in the original slate it must have been limitH 
to secondary jungle along riversides and landsbps. In fruit It is 
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very coDspicuQUS from the dusters of yellow receptacles on the 
stein and hmriches, and v^etatively it cun be recognised from the 
large, slightly obovatej glabrous leaves, hollow glabrims inlerncKfes 
and fmle buff-colrmred latex* King slatefl that F. kuftintGl^mn 
was the only species known to him with yellow lates. The malayan 
species is certainly not F, toicmtotoma, which has not been 
rep(>rleti from the i^ninsula though so common in Java, but it 
appears that King did not fully understand F. fiituhsa. Thus he 
States also ihai the recepiades arc slightly dimotphky which is 
not the case. 

S. 259S3 is a cxrllection of a young plant the leaves of which 
arc abnormal They are ovate-spathulate to dagger-shaped, sub- 
angular, with the edge uneven and coarsely and dbUmtly serrate: 
the blade is up to 35 cin* long, the basal third being more or 
less ovate, T—10 cm. wide, and the remainder oblong lanceoble 
or ligubte, 3^—6 cm. wide, with more or less paraHel or irregular 
sides and tapering rather suddenly to a short tip; sometime the 
leaf is w'holly strap-shaped. Plains with such leaves are occasionally 
found; they may reach 8 ft. high before they begin to produce 
normal leaves, but I have not traced one to the mature stage; they 
may, of course^ be hybrids which never attain malurity. The 
leaves of young plants are normally like those of the adult hut 
bigger. 

I have watched the development of the receptacles on 4 female 
plants and g gall-planls in Singapore over ten months, during 
which the female plants had each two crops of fruit and the gall- 
p1anL<i three or four. Tlie period froin their inception as minute 
green tips on the fruiting tubercles until maturity is 11 
weeks in the case of the femak receptacles and 7Vi —9 weeks in 
the case of the gall-receptacles. The crops, of each kind, succeeti 
each other at irregular intervals, even on the same plant: there 
h generally a lapse of 1—^3 wrecks between the fall of the crop 
and the outgrowlh of the new, but il may be as long as 3}^ months 
or the new crop may begin as much as 3 weeks before the old 
crop matures, in w^hich case the young and old receptacles occur 
side by side. Both kinds aj^pear to reach their full size at the same 
rate and the delay in ripening of the female receptacles Tmist 
he due to the growth of the embty^o^. 

The plants are evergreen* The young leaves, which are pale 
pink, develop at irregular intervals independanlly of ihe receptacles. 

F. ieptcarpa Bl. 

.4 RmAll ^rs'aiiing tree up lo .10 ft. hiid^; btex white. 

Youdy^ k^vc^ ^ky beneath wJth bain qn the luklrib 

and main vclft*, thinly fubviUou^ an the midrib on the upper^e: adult 
leaves more or lesi gbbraus; pelmles jdabroits nr v^ixh a few hairs when 
ynunB' !4ipyk^ i^qernUy ivith ahurt adpres&cd on the oul^idc, often 

at the hose only, qCEaslomiJh' nearly glahtous; itUernodes Kkbrom; nr with 
a ftw short adpressed haitrs when yount:; receptacTcs thinly aitpnp^^ly hair>' 
when youag. 
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Xja^ifT lUfmalt or oppfKitrp obovafe-ellipljc^ uradunny t-ipcrcd td :l fai?3y 
d^iJiKt tip up to I& mm. tiige €111 ire 1 hhdf It —^ 4 cm.. 

^•jl|] jj^ii pa.hi dl prlmjiTy veiiisj .vcanibry vritH transverse, parallel; iiue 
lurrDwly coriiftte, rarely concatcp eC|uaJp wllh 5 (-T) vi'hisj 1—S cm. 

1 I—55 mm ^ siipMkt 12—26 mm., broadly knceobtE, subpersKtejat- 



Twl-Fis. J-#. The rccicplacle ot F. ttfnc^trpa, % 5. 


axillary, isiingly Of in pairs; ae*@ilct eTIipsoid or ovoidp often 
comlrktcd dbtaJIys often daltened or subanjiutar from compfcsslon, 
soon itlabrous, smoolbK ripemiw pale yellow to pub brownish isthre; 25—5Cl 
s 20—27 mm.; pffdundt sbMnt; Imid ttrofif 5 in a tollarp rarclj' dUplaced 
dtttally, fatr^^ larpe, broadly lanceolate, sbj^ttly keeled, acuminate, adpres^. 
with Prolate e^is^ 4—9 x I—< mm.; fofmtl brac^i prominent, 2—6^ mwtly 
S in a riojc joined by a- fi.ne liiWj, beji'^ond the mMdIe or near tbr apex, 
oecasioimlly drawm otil in a spiral, fimihir to the basal brids but smaller, 
3 —i s 3 mm-; orijScc slUdilly depressed, ekeed by onraefous small intrmat 
sail», all wilh uliolale edfies; mlrrndl bmUfj absent. 

Femdf fi^um 35^5 mm. lonjE; piriwHli, gamophyllaus, tubular, entirr, 
&heathlnif onb^ the ovary-slallt or embracing; Eht bwer third of ibc ovary; 
jrfyJf alnbroui, 15 mm looff; jerdj as in F. jfiLrfitlofdi, bilum with a coiHpkootii 

lip . . 

C^~jlf^fT 5 25—35 mm. ronp; ^ridflwrli tu in F. ^didma but without 
a kccL 

Muk /fnwerj as in F. bra^ie^fUt with ciholate eoaen, toe Ltpp«r 

bmcleok qbmrelj’ bilohH; ifowcn with a bralle at the base 
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Collfctions. CiaH-pIantt:—Rldlpjr -s.n-, G- Pulni, Johort 1S^2; Hume 
9720; S. t033Z, 16^77, 13357, 2ST57. Female planLn—ScorlKhiijli si; 

Wny 1983. 35.^2^ RifHry Petuins, 1900; RieSfey 4152, 3501, 11716, 14S5J; 
S. 9897, 10841^ 10%H, 21703, 24121; Stnijs^drell 11607. KL'^il>t;iC]es very 
yo-utiB:—Curtb 1513; S. 14160. 



rfil-FIf. 7S. F- Fi&m left to Hisbtpm up|^ bracleolep 

an unopen male Qowei-, 1 open m^lc flowers (one m 5ecti«^) i 
^ mature aiwJ 2 Immiiime i^all-flowm, 1 mulufep and 
1 Immalurr, femak flowers; s 10. 


This species rtuvi's typtcaJly by streams or small rocky livers 
in the lowland forest, overhanging the water, and not in the open. 
Apart from being the only makyan species of Covelha which is 
not cauHflorouSj it is easily known by the large obovale glabrous 
leaves with numeroiis primary vcins^ close and parallel secondary 
veins, and the large stipules. Ring remarks that gall-receptacles 
are mre^ but this as already explained, is due only to the exigencies 
of collecting: gaJI-pknts and female plants are equally abundant 
where they occur, 
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Fp hiApIda L. 

Tree up lo 40 fl, b%h. 

Al[ [jarU ika^\y hispid wilh short while, iir pnTe brown, hairs when 
vounRi leaves hispld-scahr^ on hoth &urfaofS with short wMu brbllc-hkc 
hairs* ^coiev beneath, o^edally along the veins- 

Lfnvn opposite, rarely aliemlp, oblong-cSifpUc to ovale-clliptk rareb' 
subrhombic, with i short ai^uBiLnnte apex 10^35 mm- iMig; crooatt^ 

?efrate; bkdt 3—35 s 2^—16 crn.* wSih 4—? pairs oi prcinat> veins; 
sccomlaiy veiita parallel; horr oartowly con^te, etjiliil* with S—7 ticiiis; 
pftitAt l—10-5 cm. long s 2“4 Eiiiis. ihlik; 11—23 mm. loiig^ 

R^ccpiadfs mcfetly cauliOoiroiui on leafless hanging; twT0 adsitiK in dustdi 
from the irunk and main brancht*^ up to t m. lonR, sometinaes iraiUni^ on 
the ground or geocarpirr at the tipo; a few sUo axflJaryp singly or m pairs; 


y;- 

f • 

i-:. 

reri-F/ff. 16 . Tho reccptaele ui F. Mjipida^ t A, 
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Ttxi-fig. /7, F. kiipida. From kfl to ri^t: — t&p-^TQWf 2 unopen male 

flowed, an o^wii pcriimtli and an up^r bracteflk ol a male 
f!owtr^ MtCQnd J immaiure stimens, the perianLh qF a 

mature male Sower eut open; third rmtf^ four stameoa with 
h^peftropFued ibmEiits (posoiibly from gaD-ptiEks}; boli&m- 
fOi0,K 3 mature pill-Sowci?, 3 mature female flowers; 3t W* 

Jourasl Mahyatt Bratick ^Vol. Kl, rirt I. 










as 



shortly stalked^ eluboso-deprwMd, flallrncd diitalfy^ with or without i diort 
firck, thinly hlspul puberulenl* nl first liRbt ^rcfn with 7^-9 dirk grcfn 
hm^udinil stripci oricti dif^hlly ekn-attf cspeciaJly inward the disappcsar- 
ihr near the bisCi nperwoit pole ydlnwiali ^re^Hp the body cs. 3^ misi* wide k 15 
ram, long* ^di*if<Jrj 1^15 x 2—3 mm.; hrm-ts, J in a codnr, subtrbm^SajT 
adpreHedp I—IS mm. lon^ x 2—J rani, wide; tateral brtsch few, ifsttered. 


Tixi-Fig. W. The rccepUck of F, Mtqudii^ s 3. 
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fbt, subtri^tfii^ukir, 3^ mm. wklt; depressed, tlos*d 

ty Ihc imernil bracts, surromipded by an ant^biT linj^ pf 5—6 iHilfwiy tar- 
lubcrruJarH bmHj, 1—2.S mm. vrlde; intimal bn5iki absent. 

3,5—4-5 mm. bn|t; pftmnlk and wdi m F. kpkttrfin; 
styk bairy, 1.3—15 mm. loTig. 

GAjlt-fioti'tri 25—S mm, bng; hi f .Ijimiiiw, keet sli^hl. 

Jfflle ^pwrrj 15 mm. bne; dji in F. fifstlaia; jfajHe4 often with 
a bristle ai the tbe bSamcnl pCten JtUollen irregularly (f (rom ijaJl- 


pridca). 

MaUy immri:— an fPeloLni S. Rayi^ PerakJ: ^nlab (Kuala 

Kang^r); daun senil (Teink .^nson ); ant bumbing: (flenLobgl^ an lempom^ 
<Lam?kaWii>. 

CcIEtxlLunj. Gatl-pbuU:—Cortii 3Sl6; Keball i.n.^ Srbmgnr 16^11; RwHey 
in, TbalpinK la^Z; Ridley s.n. Kelanlmn Ridk-y s.n/Kedah 1S93; Ridky 
imr Blijkiil ST7p Mt, lOlJ; S. 10213, 34575, temaEe plimlSL—Curtis 

6.n. Penarp 1869= J Wny 235T; RkUey s.n. Kclantan m7\ Ridley 8165, H545i 
S, 16224, 2JIJ2; Strupnell US09. Rcccptackfl absent or very youap:—Kurutler 
JOSa+; Curtis s-n. Lanpinwi 1901; Ridtcy s-n. Fekan 1869; Burkill s.o. 
P. TinpEi, Jphon: IfJlS; S. 13394, H916, 16252, 16470, ibm, 1721S. 


Thii species Is ver>^ commcui in lowigtndl secondary jungle in 
the drier pam of the penlnsnbr as in Penang and the north and 
on the east coast: it does not occur in Sinppore. it is easily 
kno^vn vegetatively by the large, oblong, hispidp opposile leaves 
with long stalks. It appears closer to R kpkarpti than any other 
of the malayan species In possesang lateral hraciSp but in having 
pedunculate, caulillorous receptacles on long leafless branches and 
the narrowly infundlbulifo™ style to the feinale flower it sugg^ts a 
distinct group. Large plants* when fruiting^ are most striking 
objects: they are well-figured by Koorders (6). 


Fp Mlquelii King 

short, itUT, mdprei^ bitiwuish hairs; rapture tmrta slBbrttcenl ciptfdaUy the 
A fmall t™ un to 40 ft, hiRb: bark grcy-yi black, smooth. 

Young shoots, tseept the ^Eiputes, and rocqH^dc^ sparely covered with 
mtenaodc?, petinlK and retepEacIcg; mldril» and main vrim uifually persistent Ey 
hairy beneath, rarely brcomnig REabrousj slipulei always glahrouj. 

Lefli-o alternate, occaskmally opposite, obovate cJhptk, Mlddeiily con- 
tracEed ifitD a pronotinced subpaiallel-sidcd lip, 5—mm. loi^; rdge entire, 
rarely serrulate towards the apes; bladt 6—22 s 2—8 cm., with 5—13 pair? 
of priraaty veins; bore conirate, e<aual* whh 3 veins; pfUidf 5—33 i 15—2 
min.; itipalfi S—13 tnm. lonn, bnceplate* early endurom. 

Rrerptiuks faoriK In dense btilryoidal n\wa up to 40 cm, ndde, on 
Iraflmd branches, up to 34 cm. Iona s 2 cm. Ihkk at tbe hux, arioinf singly 
or in chistcTS Irotn iht trunk and mam branches; siibgbbose, without or with 
a very short neck, even, not ridged, rapidly glabrescent and soon light brnwTi 
scurfy Irona the breaking up of the ^tdcrmla, sublubercular ffom the numerous 
prominent knticnls, dull igreenisb olive^ ripenliiR russet-brown or bronae, the 
tj^y 25—38 mm. long % 28— S2 mm. wide; pedurfcUs I —3 cm. x 1.5—2 mtu.; 
6awiJ biinrti 3 in a coTtaTi thick, suhlriimgular, distinct, 1—2 mm. long; 
^alrfcd ivon?; Pfipif not depressed, closed by numerous smaU imbricating 

epical bracts m a promincni rosette, 7—9 mm. wide, the outer bracts with 
slightly recurved tip* a*^ esp^rially prominent in young rrccptacin, mostly 
with S—7 peripheral bracts; jKtemai hfiulfi absent. 

f^mak /foti-m 3-5—6 mm. Ions; prrkntk very short, S —L mm, long, 
gUTTinpliyilous tububr, w iih scarcely ibbiUrd maidh, sheathing the n vary-stalk 
for half or twn-Ebirds of its length; siyk long, 15—t.7 mm. globrous; sccdi 
34 . in F, Jijlufoin but tbe keel LU-iiefuied and the sides only minutely rough. 
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CaS-flowers 2 —S mm, perboth cs. in f. fliiahsa but wiLh^^ul k 

^ kJrtI and eudirjg abrupUy m ii sboTl lube sheathing? ihc baf« ol tbc style, 

‘j“ ■ Jiowrrj 2S^ mm. Inp&; ui m f. fisiidosai bracteijks 

^ 2 mm. loogp wUbout a bus^l bristb. 

^ “Miilaj names:—ani bilu tN, SembOan^p m kaub {SebngorSp keW 

poni; (MakccaK Itclumji^np jsajiib fX; SembiUnn kundumpflnR ianlan (N. 
r; Sembilany^ m bmpemp, kdumpnn^! buklt, 

r' Cnlbclion^, Gan-planU:—,\lvi^ts IK32; GtwideiioLjpb 1869; Ridky s,n, 

, ’ B. Timab, Singapore; Ridby 1414^: S. 1.^44Q, 16860, 17532. 201JJ+ 

Fcmak plants:—Alviiw 11?.^; Hutbil 44S; RitJfc>' 1920, iJ27, 3393* S6i2p 
Si&fl; B. 4422, 9617, 10228, 106*9, 14674, 18285, ISSIZ, 19494, 19653, 21798* 
/ 25758; C- F. Field No-. 4587. Rpceplaeles v-cty y^ungi—Alvins 927* V^ray 

2668; Symington 22714. 

» * 2 



2 mature Bnll-floa'crSi* 2 expanded sUnicci, 2 upen male fli>wcf3 


■ with upper bmcUule and iRnantb* i lO. 

. V V- 
v'V- 

5 , ' This species Is common in damp lowland forest, usually in 

vdleys by the streams or on the steeper slopes, not tn secondary 
jungle nor in the open; >t still occurs in SinRiiporc on Bukit Timah* 
>' King says that the ripe fruits are greenish and that both gall- and 

i’- female flowers have no perianth, which is iijconrecl. Winkler (15) 

5' noted that the female flowers have a ^rl tubular iwriantb; it 

often disintegrates as the receptacles ripen hut it is quite obvious 
‘jL in young flowers. 

•ii'--. 
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F* Scortechimt King 

A small tr« up Ld M It. hiRhj laicit whitt; bafk grevUbr smaolh. 

VounR ^iK>Ls, includiosr the ^tlpiilcs, and voang nKcptadf^ di^n^ly 
covered with short stiff jjafe hreiwnish to purpb brown adprcs^cd baini^ 
IH^Eioles and kafy inleniodes pcrsartcnlly haiiy; leaves persblcotly liairy on 
the midrili and main veins an bntb surfaces and wUh a few hairs on both 
side of the bbde; re^lmeks rapldl>' ghlirescvnlj except near ibc apea; and 
insbie^ which are pei^tently hai^. 


Ttii~Fig, 20^ The mtptadic of F. SttrrlttkiHMf i 
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Zrf'atvj iHttTKktty wrely opposite, narrowly cltiplic to obovatc-rHiiJlk:, 
snurr or sudcteoty cooU^i^vd to the Up^ €^25 fnm. Tos^, aj Iq F. Miqu^lM; 
idit TOtirc or i^rruUle^ htadr 6—2A % J-’-ft-S cm-, with 5—10 pxini oi 
primary ik-einSr cuwxtc, often ilifEhlly itne^iU]]^ wilfa A veins; 
short, J —U s IS mai.; sfi^vM knccolate, 4 —11 mm. lonp, hairy chle% 
on tht outside at the base and on the keel, Ioer pcrsislcni^ »ubtendin|t tht- 
miture lenv-ic^. 

RtffpiacUi hoToe on tobEmle^ or !ihnrt leade^ifi branches up to ^ cm- 
tong, grouped In denic pulviiutc clusters up to 10 cm, w'hie, with 
rccepLacI» in a clurtcr, on the trunk ud main hrand^ie^, the old frnilhig 
branches ocEasionany !eafy at the tip ieqiJ up to IS cm^ igug; ovold^ w-ilh 
or w^rthoul a short neck, i^ith 5 di^linci blunt low*^ rid^ £ti the distil half 
each EermLimtiii^ in eui obtuse nmbonnte apical bract round the orifice^ often 
with flint inlerveiunR ridises, briiiht ereen ripening pale yellow (or red?), 
I he body j!0—J5 ^ IS—^20 mm.- j^rduiM-Jr cm. X tJ—2.5 mni.; boiof 

frraelj: 1 in a collar, acute, trianuukr^ 1 mm. locuTr rarely one displaced up 
the bwly; fafeeei hr^ts absent; sunken^ at first obscured by the 

conyeFjtecit ridjjrt and appeurln^ puckered, bcfomlnic mm. wide, clos^id 

by numerous small lumM umlnurule Snternal bracis; /nfrneaf bmiJ'rr numcroLis, 
^ort, lip to I mm. long, hfowm. 

Frmide flcFwm 3J—J.J mm. locu;; ptrimtk J—,7 mm. InnKi uamo- 
phyltduSp entire, sheathing the ovary-stalk and forming a cup rouml the lower 
third of the nv^ry; ityU 1 mm. Jong, with ■ few short stiff piilcnl hairs 
just bflow' the stlfzmi; lecdi as in F, AfiguebV. 



3"fjrl-Frf. 2J. fr S^OTifiklm. From left to righti—n&ow, a sub^cssik aid 

1 pedkiilbte male Sower w‘ith upper bracleole and perianch, 

S upper bracLcolm, an open male flower wlih the perianth 
removed, an open mnlc ftower in jfctiod showinic Ibe upper 
bracteokp pcdkel, perianth an^i stamen; I mature and 

2 immature gaU-Oowers^ 1 mature fematc ilowcn with internal 
bristles; a W. 
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CuW-jlwfFa 2—4 mm. as m F. wiih a itromtnciit 

^atLtr 3 l—:y mifl. lunj:; as in F. the Lip|wr brJdculE 

of ihiiftly blbbrJ, ihtf petiiteS ^ell lirs^frl^iwcl and the perbuth socn 
free; jJiijfirB wilhout a brisilr. 

Malay nwncsi-^ltclamponp tMalucc^^). 

ColbctbiH. Gait-pbnts:—KuitHlrr 101%; PcnlL ( P Wray); Ckiiit* 
174^; Goudenoueb 1^343^ Radley 5&il, UDJ5 l 2m, frSig, lOSlh, 

15S.il, FcJuale plnnu:—Curtia iJL DiEKlm^, 1902; Curib 1749 ^ lSfi9: Wray 
15U; RidW s-n- Penang 1900; RMley s-ti B. Ttmiih, Singapore 1907; RtdSty 
SM. G. PuSai, johiirt fji. 1«92; RilJcy 7707, 7027; Symington 741 SI; BurkUl 
954* 3540; S. 107&2s I0496| 1IS99, 19931, 17471, 

This species grows with F. Miqueifi in ihe foresl^ not in the 
open, aniJ appears tu be as abundant, thuUKh less conspicauus on 
account of the smaller llj^-dusters- Both species have been ml?ceti 
in ihc herbarium and several of the collections quoted ivill be 
found under F. poiysyce and F, ^taphylmycf. In vegetative char¬ 
acters F, Alfiqutiii and F. Scortufthii are very close but F\ 
ScoftccMmi can always be dbtingaished by the better developc<l 
pubescence, the persistently hairy petioles and the persistent 
stipules: S. 10S16 and 17471 have n’tany more or less patent hairs 
and in this respect approach F\ ^humaec^irpit and F. ^jbpyramiddta. 
They also differ distinctly in the characters of the receptacle and 
the flowers, though they are certainly close allies. The receptacular 
clusters in F. ScQrlcchimi are always compact and pulvinate with 
much shorter fruiting branches, the receptacles being compressed 
and angular; those of F. Miqudii soon pass through the pulvinate 
stage and de^'^p longer fruiting branches* as a further step to* 

wards the geocarptc habit. The receptacles of F, StoFh-cJiinn arc 

ellipsoid and deeply plicate or ridged at the apex and with a sunken 
prihee; those of F. Miqui-ili ate subglobose^ without ridges^ and 
with a targe rosette of apical bracts, the qrihee not being sunken. 
But these differences may not be easy to determine in dried speci¬ 
mens, especially li the receptacles are young in which case the 

apical ridges of F. SemtetMmi will scarcely tw visible. Then one 

can check identification from the flowers. In the case of pU-planis, 
the perianth of the gall-flower has a protninent keel in F. Scoriechinii 
and none in F. MiqueiH; m the case of the female plants.^ the Style 
pnbe^ent in F. Sc^neciiimi and glabrous in F. Miqudn and the 
perianth is much larger in F. Scoricchimi than in F, Miquulii. 
Moreov^er the internal bristles in F, ScarUcMmU are absent from 
F. Miqtielii. tiring plants^ witli receptacles, can be told at a 
glance not merely fmm the shape of the fruiting-dusters but from 
the colour of the receptacles: in F. Miqudii they are dull green 
and soon become dull russet-brownj while in F, Sforicchinit they 
are light apple-green becoming clrar pale yellow, though the colour 
when ripe is uncertain: I found that they ripened pale yellow in 
a gall'ptant in Kemaman and other collectors give reddish green, 
red and dull crimson m their Beld-notes, which seems mistaken 
for this gr(Ujp of Covellia, 

I do nut think that the differences between the two species 
have hitherto been understood, and hence their confusion. King 
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knew only one collection, Run5^tlef 934| at the time of writing hi$ 
iTipnugraph , mid thoiijzh I have nul seen tbaL collect ion p there can 
no doubt fturn h.h de$oi|itioti of the identity uf the subsequent 
ones from Malaya: the male and gaJI-flowers have not been described 
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previously, and it has not been fount! outside Malay a. In the 
consimction of the rrtiiliiiw-<^lusters and the perianth of the feirale 
Qowers, F. Scortechimi Is the less advanced- to \Xs other characters 
only a spedhc value can be assij^ned but they are pronounced 
enough to suggest several allied species at the same phyletic level. 
I'hc resemblance to F. ikamaecQfpa in pubescence, in constmeliun 
of the receptacle and in the female flowers is wesrth recalling as 
it may prove a true relationship^ 

F* ohpyniintflaia King 

A amall tree up lu 30 ft. hJjsh with huUow iwii^ Ami Erejbli brown bark. 

Stem?, pctirjteSp backs of the !!4ipule^ ami the ynuru? rccepuctc^ densely 
hispid irota. ihun 5110 brownish ur purple-brown adprch^l And piitenl bap. 
Lip tu i S mm. Idh^; leaves with ^tmihr hain» on Ibe midrib ^nd m^in vem^ 
of both surfact^ when yautl|r^ and wkh ^mailer whitish hair!. Adprcfucd on 
both sides of the bLide; all pvts ^bbrcscetlt when aduh, the bbile MBiwiaily 

rrma.in]ivR distinctly bi^irV- 

^ravrs mlicrrLalc isr o^iposilCp nbovatcH mure or Sta> distinctly 

rhombic, often slightly iocquiklErw!, t&pered rather suddenly Iq a shorth' 
acuminatr tip up to S mm. lung: tdsi,f subscrraie or tubcfifDatc toward the 
npex, sometimes entire, often coxniely and distant V serrate in yemns planb;; 
tSadt a—33 X .^.5— t" cm., with 5—ID p^ns of primary veins; set^ondary 
veins transverse, pamllel; bast distinctly cordate, often sltiditly uneriual, with 

5— 7 s'cins, oar pair often minute; ^efiOitr 1—^ cm. i 2-S—ij nun.; slipitlrh 
soon caducousj adpressedly hair^', ID — 22 mm. tong. 

borne as in f. leafless fruiting branebucs up to 14 

cm^ long (? boKer on otd plam5>; fruiting clustcdi! up to 40 cm. wide; 
ubconk, troMale at the apei, without or with a short neck up to 5 
mm. long, with I? — IS faint lon^tudinill ridgffS *troni?rst at the apes and 
disappearing below the middle, soon glabroUi then slightly brow^n scurfy, 
%'erTucosc with conspicuomi Icnticeb, at brat green with the lentkebi paler, 
ripening yellow to dingy brownish odire, the body 3-> — 4Ji cm. long k 
J.4 — 4i CT. wide: pfduncie U — 3.6 cm. x 1.3 —* mm., slightly dilated up¬ 
wards, soon scurfy; bcuaJ bracti Amu collar, broadly triangular, 2 —3 mm. 
loiut: laitml braclj absent: orij^t efeeph^ depressed, closed by numerous 
simall Internal bracts with 5 luguf periphenil apical bracts, forming a disc 

6— S mm. wide; mitrrml teiilks numerous, up to I mm. lotig. 

frmnk Jfoiim mm, bng; J— -5 mm. \na^, "amaphylUiUj, 

entin:, tubular, sheathing the ov^i^’-stalk and ending abruptly- at the ha» 
of the ovary: ityk I—l.S mm. long, with a few hairs as in F, Scotieckin^; 
seeds as in f . MiqurtH. 

Caii-fimL'irs 3—3 mm. long^ as in F. fisiukm bat the perianth without a 
keel and sometimes covering only the lower half or riuarter ot the ovary'^ 
with an entire truncate edge. 

MaSf 3—3J. mm. long, as in f, Ji^tidojOi- stunffn one, 2— 

mm, Inii^js^ witb —2 bristles^ At the base and often a cooIcaI rudiment aUo. 

Maby nam^;—kektaong (Kuala PDah, N-S.), kelrmpong (Kota TingRi, 
Johore), ara Icmpong fPerzkl. 

CaOectidns. Gall-pbnts:—Ridl^- S. 10353,. 13847, 1^630, 

22046. 22554, 25S43, 25907. Female plants:—Fieldaiut a.n. Tengarah, Johore, 
1892: Ridley tembeUng, IS51; Ridley sn, I^ibu River, Clangor iSM; 
Strugneli 13606. Sterile —Burkin 1376?. 

This species, like f. kpicarpa, «curs in the virgin forest 
scattered only along riversides in the lowland. But where the banks 
are damaged or deforested it increases enormtiusly and becomes 
one of the characteristic and abundant plants. It is e.^ceediDg!y 
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coiTunfm in Malacca and Sembilan by the streams and rivers 

which course through ihe rice-fidds; and in 'I renj^nu^ on the banks 
ot the Keruamnn from where ihe true werffiw-forest bejtin .5 up above 
the wide ilrwid-damaged stretch and rhe straggling villages to wliere 
the river becomes distinctly tidal—from putek on the tributary, 

S. Nipah, lo S. I^inang hilir—it forms great thickets and even 
pure stands of many yards length, and the large figs fail off and 
float d«3vmstream. But on the SetliU^ m Johore. in contr^t, the 
banks of which are still clothed with virgin forest^ it is scarcep 
and obtains a fcKithold only where a tree has fallen or where the 
axe has Itxialiy been busy, as on its tributary the Dohol. ft is 
probably as much distributed hfy w^ater as by ajumals. The Ggs 



Tfti-Fi^r 23, f. ■flfcgyrdwirfitfd. From teft m ripht:—oftcirr, an und»r«n. mi.\E 
flower with the upt^r bracEeoIe unfoMcd the pedkrel 

ami permnlh, 4 open maV UDwera, (on? with the hracteo^ anJ 
pcrLinih remnvrd, another in serIbnJ; bfiow, 4 matutr ptall- 
floweiSr with InternaE Inistlt^p 2 mature and ^ immamre t^Enate 
dowers, X IQ- 
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are edible with a slightly nutty Bavour when unripe, though very 
gummy; perhaps the ripe female are tasty, since, the malay*^ 
eat them, but the ripe gall-figs are crawling with insects. 

F, {tbpyfamldiiia has beeri considered endemic to ^lalaya and 
F, to the Philippines (B), but I am sure that they are the 
same species. SIcrrills description and Elmer’s field-notes apply 
exactly to the malayan plant, only I find in the dried material ^om 
the FhilippineSi in the Singapore herbarium that the perianth of 
the gall-Bowers ts generally tubular and sheathing jii5t the ovary- 
slalk or covering but the lower qiuarter or third, rarely two-ihirds. 
of the ovary; the perianth, is further reduced, that is to say, than 
in the malayan plants and approachiK the condition in the female 
dowers. Such a diBeronce, even if it is a geographic constant, is 
scarcely specific- The binomial, F. twta {Blanco) ilerr,, dates 
from 1^04, and King^s from 183B, so that F, &bpyrasfud^ta is the 
valid name. 

The spcciinens in the Singapore herharium have been mixed 
with F. to which, as I shall show, it is closely allied, 

and Burkill 15S47 was referred to F. vark^sia by Jttdley as the 
first record of that species in MaJaya, It is certainly close to 
F. Miqueiii and appears to be at a phyletic level between it and 
F. Storttchinit\ at least as regards the develcjpment of the fruiting 
branches and the perianth, but it ts at unte ihstinguished by the 
broad leaves with cordate base^ the long petioles and the deeply 
umhilicate receptacles. In hairiness it varies greatly; the hairs are 
lypically brisile-hke, dark coloured, paten e and crowded ^ but in 
some collections they are short and more or less adpress^ as in 
F. Sc 0 riiithina^ and occasionally the parts are nearly as glabrous 
as in F, Mfqu^HL The receptacles appear the largest in Covellia 
with the ttmi advanced type ol body arching far beyond the 
morphological apex. 

F* fascicuiata King Hook* F B.L 5* S24. 

This species was based by King on a collection of Kunstlers 
from tlie Kampar River, Perak, and it has not been found since. 
There is no specimen in the Singapore herbarium. From King's 
description it might be considered a specimen of an old plant of 
F. obpyramtddi^ the leaves of which on the ultimate shoots are 
small with a narrow, scarcely cordate base. Ridley's description 
(12) of the same specimen differs considerably from King's in 
ascribing to it 10 pairs of primary veins. Instead of 4^5, and 
hain% not glabrous, nccepLacles; he wrongly attributes the species 
to Hooker. 

F, polysyce Ridley Jo. Roy, As. Soc. S. Br. 1920, B2, 19S. 

This species comprises many figs indeed, ft is a synonym 
pra parfc of F. pytuhsa, F. F, Scortrekhdi and F, verirgeta. 

Ko type-spcctmen was cited and the named cnllections—IS in all— 
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which c^in be referred to in Singapore belong to these species. The 
first numbered collection after the original description, namely 
Ridley 11035^ is F. Scort€€kmi so that U would l>e siinpler to 
refer F. pt^ysyce as a synonym of F. Sc^Fiet ltinHf if the dcscfiption 
and Illustration given by Ridley permitted, 1 dissect it as follows. 

The nrijdnttl description a|jpHes mainly to F. fishdosn^ The 
iUustraLion—fig. 1S6 in Ridley's Flora—Ls F. a; the ctirdale 

leaves with pamllel secondary veins, the bistaminate male flower 
and the partite perianth of the female tlow'er are clearly shown* 
The collections cited after the original description are as follows:— 

F* Rkitty 117S. 

F. Akins 9I7 (Eukk Kbnay; Caniley ISS2 (Bukil Suhl) J 

WriLv 

f. S€orUckiMU:^]<fb.OT^, £i- PuLai, !c^. ISM; GtHMjcn&UKli 1^45 (Tampin 
Hilll: Kgnstfer IG196J Cuftts 1*89 IPtnang}! Curtis 1749 (L4nBl«n»i)l i Rjriley 

7627, 1I0.15. 

The *veiy cornmoD and conspicuous tree* which Ridley had 
In mind is certainly F. variegata. S. 10+97, fruiu SiimatTa, which 
Ridley subsequently referred to F. polytyctf Is probably F. 
il’Aiberfhit. Ihe collection of F. polysyce which, according to 
Ridley, King confused with F, 3/i^wffM must be Kimsller*s 10196, 
which Is Scorteckttiii. 

F. staphylosyee Ridley Flora Mai. Pen, Suppl. toI, S, JJ4, 

This is F, Scorteckwi, I have examined Burk ill's 11599 at 
Singapore, which is the only culleciion cited by Ridley and there¬ 
fore the type, S. 10497, from Sumatra, referred aJsti F. stap/iy- 
tosyee at Singapore, is alsu F. Scorlechinii, Both ooUeclions have 
female receplacles. 


Neomtii'phe. 

The Receplarle, In the tnalayan species the receptacles are 
pedunculate with a collar of three hasa! bracts and without laier^ 
bracts, essentially as in F. and they are caulldorous as in 

F. ohpyramidata. They ripen rose-red in F, j/oiiteraffl, F. variegaU 
and F. and gri'en in F, vhidkarpa. 

T/tr FtfKBfrs. The construction is essentially the same as in 
Covellia. Neuter flowers iKctir in a single ring round the orifice 
of the female receptacle and the species are ciioecious, excepting 
F. glamerata which is peculiarly tnonoecious, But on the details 
of the flowers the species tall into three groups; F. pumkra agrees 
with Covellia; F. ftifiegiito and F. viridicarpa form a second group 
and F, ghmefuta the third, holh with certain very disdncLive 
features. 

To F. pomifrra all three kinds of (lower are potentially slalltcd. 
In F. varkgatu and F, vvMkttspa they are sessile. In F, giomtraia 
the gall‘flowers are stalked, the male and female (lowers sessile. 
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The perianth of the gall- and female fiower^ in F, pomiffr^ 
b an entire gnmQphj-lloiis ^ck which completely covers the ovarj^ 
except for the apical pore through which the style pr^jecis^ as in 
the galbfiowcrs of F. psiuhsd; there i$ no keel. In F. vurkgain and 
F_ tffrtiikorpa the perianth of the gall- and female flowers is partite 
^^hk 2 —4, generally J, lanceolate or spathulate segments shortly 
gamophyllous at the base^ like tliat of F. eunh only with fewer 
segments. F, ghm^raia agrees wiLh F„ l ark^tiia but the segments 
are irregularly dentate and the gamophylions portion b belter deve¬ 
loped, forming a third or a half of ihe whole. 

The styles of the gall- and female llnwers in F. frirmiicra are 
as in Covellia. In F, varkgatti and F. imdktirpn the styles of 
both flowers are very alike, being short with a thick, conical coarsely 
papillate, not In fundi bull form stigmaj, w hieh is longer in the female 
flower, tn F. ghmrraiij the styles are distinctly dimorphic but In 
a different manner from Covellia: that of the female flower is long 
and slender with a small, almost smooth, slightly expanded and 
flattened stjgma: that of the gall-flower is muth shorter with a 
thick, da vale, obconic, and distinctly papillate stigma; but in the 
transitional flowers, which will be described shortly * the Style has 
an intermediate cJianicter. 

The male flower in F. pomiftra agrees with that of F. fisialosa 
hut has 2, rarely 1 or stamens, arranged in opposition—anther 
lu anther—and without bristles at the In F. vurkgala and 

F, I'mdkarpu the male flowers, though of the same general con¬ 
st ruction, are very strongly flattened—almost leaf-like—^in a plane 
parallef wi(h a radius from the orifice; they are sessile on a broail 
liase with the two bract coles Eillke, lieing quadrilaieral m snb- 
rectangular: they also contain 2^ sometimes I or 3, stamens oj^posutl 
and without bristlts, and they are arranged in irre^lar circle, 
two in F. Vfjrkgata and several m F. vkidkjrpa. The bradeoles 
are attached hy the broad base and they overlap with slightly 
incur\Td edges at one or both ends, as shown in Test-Fig, 26. The 
perianth is sessile with two more or 1e^ efi^tinct lohes which are 
deflexed in the hud as in Covellia. F, ghmerata agreips with F. 
Turkgata hut the bracteules and perianth-segments arc irregularly 
dentate and rather strongly hrxided in the bud; the fllament^ of 
the stamens moreover are coimate for a quarter to two-thirds of 
their length from the base and at the point of divergence there 
is generally a small abortive ov-ary and style. 

In F_ vtsrkgaiQ the male flower occasionally has beside the 
stamens a small abortive ovary with rudimentary slyle^ and^ 
similarly, the neuter flowers In the female receptacles often contain 
a small abortive ovary- and stanum, rarely one fertile, though under¬ 
sized, stamen with atmther sterile stanien and ovary; but I have 
not seen a neuter flower with two fertile stamens. In F. vkidkerpa 
I have not seen such variutiuns in the true male flowers or in the 
neuter flowers but, occasionally, scattered over the sides of the 
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receptacle among the g^ill-flowers^ are male Rowers whK a tripartite 
perianth^ as in the gnll-fiowers, and containing a ferlite stamen 
and :m abortiv'e ovary. 

F, gtowtraia is monoecjoiis with all three kintis of ilinver in 
the same receptacle. The male flowers, as shown bi Tcxl-Fig. 30, 
are arranged in two to three irregular circles; round the orifice. 
The gall-ilowers are crowded over the rest oF the interior with the 
female flowers between the bases of thdr stalks^ and, at an inter¬ 
mediate lewl, occur the transitional flowers. These have the 
appearance of shortly stalkiefl gall-flovi'ers with a long style, as 
shown in Text-Fig. 32^ and the taller ones tend to be true gall- 
flowerSj the shorter to be female flowers; they contain gall-waspij 
tor their inquiiine^) or seeds; and occasionally a sessile flower^ 
which is niorphologicaUy a female, contains a gall-wasp and a 
stalked flower, moq^hologtcally a gall-flower^ contains a The 

dimorphism is thus bridged. In the young receptacles the styles 
of all the flowers reach to a conimon stigma tic level. In view' of 
the dtscrlmination of the gall-wasps in ovipoaitionr I he structural 
and functional intemiediacy of these transitional flowers and the 
occasional galling of the female flowers, the pollination and floral 
ph>^iolLig>^ of this species must be full of interest. The other 
monihednus figs with bistaThinate male flowers are P. oadwla 
(Xeomorphe), F. lepidom^ F, nimoralts and F, r/xti'tfr/f jii (Eusyce), 
and the amecican subgenus Pharmacosyce, which h related to 
Frostigma and without imniediale affinity with the asiatic species- 
Those pf Eiisyce do not appear cJosely allied with F. 
hut F. ii4-idtit<i is very near differing princTpally In leaf-characters, 
and it occurs in liomeo. PrEsumably these two are secondarily 
monoecxpiis, and they can hardly be closely allied with the rest of 
Netimorphe. The reunion of the sexes reaches also into the nwle 
tlowers, the abortive ovary^ of which is unusually conspicuous. 

Tke Sc^ds. In all the species the seeds are alike, alK>ut 1 mm. 
long, slightly comprepsed and with a faint keel and faintly granular, 
.nearly smooth, $ides^ very much as in F+ Miqudfi or F. ruma. 

Thf In all, except F, ghmicrata^ the leaves are «wate 

with a broad rounded-cuneate or subcordate base with S —7 basal 
veins and parallel seconCiarj' veins, as in the brpad-leafed species 
of Covdlia. In F. giammita they lend to be narrowly obovate with 
El cuneate, .3-veined base and irregularly transverse secondary veins. 
They are subcorinceous in F, gi&mcrata and F, 

The //flfi/f. F. like the species of (TovelHa, is a 

small spreading tree up to 40 ft. high; so is F. ginim^rnia. Hut 
F. varti'^ala and F. viridifUrfin are large trees up to 1^0 ft^ high, 
and F. alw'ays develops the prominent thin buttresses w‘hich 

are well-shown in Koorders* illustrations; in F. vHdkitrpii they 
are inconspicumis or absent. And these two are our must striking 
cauliflorou^ species. UTien in fruit, the columnar trunks and massive 
branches are plsistered with the grape-like bunches of receptacles. 
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which sometimes conceal the bark for considerable stretches; in 
F. vanfgain they bej^n a few feet above the s^oiind and the upper¬ 
most are si^ty to seventy feel above in the crown. 

Coitcldsion. 

F„ pomiftra k allied with certain species of CovelHa, as F- 
(thpiframidata^ rather than with the other malayan species of 
Xeomorphe, which, as defined by King, is unnatural It contains 
at least two groups, one of which must be ^^ubdivided. The imme- 
diale affinity of the malayan species is shown id the following 
classification:— 

Group E^nEinth' ^ in Coveliia; with tbc h&biL of a smaU mutfr 

gall- [iiifrf female flowers srocoiny stalked? En.ll- nod female flowers 
with ii ^amc^hylkiiis perianih and dkflinrtly dimorphic 

itytes. that of the g?aU-ilowcT being liiiortly and widrly iniundibuh- 
form willi m smooth stigma, that of the tematt: Ion?: and 

ikndcr with a miiiutely paplltale smlidavale stiEmn; male lloweni 
not fiatteiwfri, with a tubular bilobcd perianth and concave ho^«i 
brocteolca, the lower om ofien absents F. pomifitii 

Group 3. Male and rcmale fl:ower5 ae^ile, with a perianth of 2—4, gemplb' 
1, segments arwing from a short gamopfeyllnus cun? stigma of the 
Eall-Jower never MundibuHiorm ^ male Sowers strongly Eottenod. 

Sutfdivision /. . . 

Dwooui with the liabit of large trees; t;aJI-ilowers aessile; penamh 
with entire segments, and in the gall- and female flower v'ery 
shortly gamophylloLH; fftyle oF the and female ilowefs scarcely 

dimorphic, with a thkk, cooical, coarseb papHlaie stignui: 

neuter flow™ present. F, imie^olo, F. viridkorpa 

Sttbdhmon 2. . , 

^fonoecioQS with aU three kinds of flower in the same receptacle; 
w'ilh ihff habit of a HnaU, spreading tr«; pnll-flowcns rtalked; 
perianth with frrcEuTarly ideiitate segments, and in the Eatl- and 
remale tlow-ers gamuiphyltoiM for about half its trrinth; styles of 
the gall- and female flowci^ distinelfy dimfirphk^ that of the 
female ftower long anrl slender with an almort smooth, subrlavatei. 
often flattened stipma, that of the gill-flower shorter with a dis¬ 
tinctly papillate, rlavatep obcooic, sltima; with tmiBitionnl rhU' 
rrmale flow^ers and rto neuter floweri, F. graftteriitu 

In having twn aniens in the male fle>wer, both groups arc less 
evolved than Covelliai and Ebe F, variegata-suMlvlslon appears 
the less evolved of the two In the similar style and wellniieveUipMl 
partite perianth in biEh gall and female flowers, sis well as in 
I he lendencv to develop bisexoal fiowers in both kinds of recepliicle. 
Bui F, pi^mif^ra h also less evolved than Covellla in respect of 
ihe large perianth in the female ^qwer. How the species are truly 
related will be clrarer when those of neighbouring cfiunlries have 
been w^orked out and compared with the african Sycomorus* 


SPECIFIC NOTES, 

F. pom if era Wail. 

A smafl trtt up to 40 ft. hiph. wiiJi greyish while bark. 

Typically glabroiis^ ofltn with a f^w mlnule bralM ai ihe nodes and 

the young fhooEi minutely pLititfuloa^^ 
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TfSf-Fig. 24- F. p&mijfritr Frcuti licft lo r^htz—^op^raw, an untotwn riall- 
^TOKTii mA\t ^wer, bnctcoTc. an unofwn mate Jlowj^r 

with the bractfrcilc* rtHiovH^ upppr bntlcote; utirHd 
a iiDi3>Liuiikiute md a bbtamim-le rno^ f&>w(<r, (th« peimoth 
fn ^vi&K 3. bEstainkHite m^h flowtr <lhr pcrLanlh removedh 

1 yfitamizBiLc aAd a trUtamimle nkak: fldwtft (Ihe pcTianSh 
in sectinn); b&Uom epw, 3 mature aiwi Z immoitufe 

2 imroalure and 2 malure fcixuiTc flowers J i IQ. 
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tMi’W altenaalfj iubcqrxadMUi> Qt eUiplkp witb a tathcr praduilly 

attirtiLiate tip-up tp 12 mm. bug; distanlly ;ind coar^ly sfirat^ E>r shortly 
afid inrgtilarly indta-dtnlalc; bitidc 16—^,10 ?t 7—10 S rm-« with 4-^7 pairs 
of pHipary veins^ widely rounded-tuncate to swbcnrdiite+ with 5—7 vfirei; 
pflioit J-^I2 cm. lonet becontiP^ hrawn Murly; l?—30 mm. Eong- 

RiulidorDUii as in f- ghp^rttmidutn; Imitlnii branches up lo 
4 cm lon^i; very' masstvep pyriform, deeply depressed at ihe apex, 
iU^iJy lon^siludinallv ridded al the apet, ripening reddish pmk wiih pak 
n-een spot*, Ihc body cm. widt, neek s— 12 inm. toriK; pffiuniJf 

J cm. long; fciUdi hracif 3 m a collar, short, obiusc, adpressed, 2—3 mm. 
lonE iLEui wide^ Lilrruf brscls absent ; ffrijlrc. deeply deprcs«d, clo^ by 
numerous fimall InterBal bracts, with 5—6 largjer peripherjl apical bracts j 
iMtfTtud bnsitfi short, while sparse- 

Ffmair 2-5—3.5 mm. bn^s; suhscsstle or stalked; pfrinnik 2—3 

mm. loBE, entire, gaoiDphyllous, saccate, covering the ovary' to the haw ot 
[he St vie, ivithoiit a keel; ilylr 1.3—’2-5 mm. long, glabrous, slender, with a 
long, subebvate stifpiia; j^rrdi as in F. Miqurlti. 

Gall-Pflurri 3—5 mm. long, suhsessik lo loap-slalked; ptri^nik ^ in 
the female flower^; ityle .5 mm long, shortly infundibwlifgrm w ith a dbeofed 
umbilicatc stipma. 

MdJc ^Otrew 2.5—3-7 mm. bng, stnlkcd, not compressKl; hjicf fcroclfojf 
entire, oho vale; app^r brasiteh bibbed, imbricate, enfolding the per^ih, 
with ciliolatE iidge; pfriamik i_5 mm. long, gumophylkHirs, cupular, with one 
deiexH lobe, edge ciUqlate; jmwrnj mm. long, rarely I or 3, anthers 

oppo^, 1—1.5 mm. ktn^f fibmcnb oflen cotinate at the base, without 
bristle. 

Colbctiofs. Gall-plants:—VVray 37lii; Kkiley sJi- Telom, Pahang 19Q0; 
Ridley 2320; S- ll'742p 21227. Female planLs:—Wray 5601; S. IS144, 

This species appears to grow in secondary jungle and in the 

absence of fruits might be mi^taketi for the common F. t?d7ref£i^iJ. 
But the resemblance between tbe two^ as alreiidy noticed, b largely 
superficial: F, fK^mifera should easily be distinguished by the while 
bark, absence of large buttresses, firmer coarsely dentate leaves with 
a rounded cuneale base (only the leaves of young pknls of F, 
are dentate), and the much lar^r receptacles, ll is 
however closely related to F. obpyramidaia; the receptacles have 
identically the same form and coiislruction and the floral differences 
require U micirocopic examination ,to be determined ; but F. pumifera 
Is typically glabrous, with the leaves firmer, never truly cordate^ 
with fewer priinary veins and with a coarsely dentate edge. The 
colour of the ripe receplficle may also be distinctive: lA ray and 
Ridfey ^dve it in their field-notes as red or pint with pale green 
spots: Foxworthy and Nur (S. 11^42) give it as whitish: yet, 
it seems, this species is so clijse to F. Qbpy^dmtdafa one would 
expect it to yellowish. Several sheets of F. oh^yramidatii have 
been referred to F. pflmiferd in the Singapore herbarium. 

F, variegala Bi, 

TrK up to IB ft. htj^h With puromiiierit sbftdcr buttresses aftcl smooth 
pmkbh brown bark; bits copious, white. 

Wholly gbbrous or w ith the youn^ parls iVnely pubescent with mmule 
erccl ^lown> white haiov and th^ moturc part.* glahresccnt. 
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Lrovfs altwiwtf, hic$oph>lk, ovTilt cr cardatt?, j^radualKy or smldfuJy 
conliattnl to m filiorl lip up to 14 mm. lan^^ rtf^r fnlire (pcncmlbr coarsely 
and Irrefiia^irly sirrale loiAird's the apex m young plants); a 

S^lS cffl h with 4—« flairs of priroao' ^fcnerally S—4, making an aculff 

angle with the mklfib; distinrtly but not deeply cordate, lurdy simply 

rounded, with S veinsS priiak 2—14 cm. it I —» mm. becoming thinly brown 
scurfy: stipuir^ b—is mm. kmR 

JiwpiatUs ciulidoiiiu.% cn tubercles or shurt kaflas w^oody brancha 
up la 7 cm. long, orroDged in tarpe clusters on ihe stem and mnm branches, 
the lowest clusters 2—S ft. from the irround; pyriform, oflen sublruncate 
at the apeJT, smooth, ulabrou.s light preen iTpening ruse-rrt with B—II taint 
darker longitudinal itripes and scattered pak spots ijcniticefe}, the body 2J — 



Tfxi-Fig. 35, The rectptack of F. varkiata, s 2, 
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3^ cm. Jons znd neck 5 mro. lonfl; wall A —fi mm. tlijck; p^tltirtdt 

IS^ cm. jc 2 —S mm-; ijaja/ brqtU 3 in a collar^ smult, Irianjcularp 1 — 1,!^ 
mm. kmi?; ^alfru/ ^ratri;] abfvnl^ t>rljSf4? slightly chts«d by mimcrDUi 

&ni 3 il [hlrrunt brncUi^ wi,Lh 4, rarely i or S, Larfwr pedpbpral apical bracts ^ 
>nrcrW ^Fidlf.T ab^nt; InlcrEiaE bracts and (itrTanlb ctimson. 

Femiilf fiowf-Tj 2r5—J.J mm. long, shortly stalked; penanth fli 
rarely 2, lartcootatet spathtibtc ot irrcj^ularly ti^ublep blunt, glabroua segments 
:£.hort!y gamoph>'ID&us at the buMte; ffirfe 1—Imm. Icmp, laierab Ibkk, divate^ 
with a coarsely papplatc, conicab whltidi sLl^mii ^ mm. loo^j; sted yellow 
slightly compressed* with a faiitl keel and faintly ^ranutarp nearly smooth 
sides. 

Gotf-Jfomm 15—J mm. long, shortV staUtedp with Ibe pcrknlh, style 
mwi stigma as in the femate flowers, the stifpna shortn-^ A—.S mm. 

Sf ak fiQV-m in two Irrcgulijr rows; Z mm. long, sessile, Wrongly ikUcnedp 
leaf-Ukc; t/uitroks quadnluteial lo semidreutar, entire, tibtusc, glabrous, with 
a broad cttMcb' applkd and shprtb imbrEcitinj? at the ends, rarely the 

sr|5(ier bmctcole slightly gamophyllous; p^ria/Uh 2—2^ mm, long, pfamophyllous, 
deepb' cupular (the cup 1.3—1.'? mm. high), often incised, sometimes nearly 
to the base on one side, and with I— 2 short lobes dcEte^ed m the bud; 
sfdmrrff 1.3—2 mm. lung, morSlJy 2, generally unequal^ one sometimes abortive, 
rarcl>' one or ihree or with an abortive ovary'; without brbtles. 

Sfutrr Jlowerj in oite circle, as in the male flowers but smaller, often 
with a rudimentary and Style and an abortive stamen, someLimcs with 

a fertile, undersiied stamen, rarely one fertile and one aborthe. 

ATatay Dames:—keJumpong, kelepong tSingaport, Johorc^ S. SerabLlan?, 

Coltectfatu, Gall-plantsr—CuTtiii 35ifl; S. 10062, Female 

pbnts:—Curtis JSJIj Ridley s_n. Chan Chu Kan, Singapore, 1S90: Ridley S4i. 
P. Lbin, Sin^aporev 1900; Burfcilt 949, vm^ 4409* S. 21179, 

This Is perhaps the commonest large fig-tree in Malaya^ iL 
occurs plentifully In secondary jungle, in waste places along road- 
^idea and in gardens, but that h is also a true inhabitant of the 
forest iSj 1 think, certain from the way it grows on the passes of 
the main range and in the forest reser\^es round Kuala Pilah and 
Eentong: it dixs not occur bi the muuntains above 1000 ft^ It is 
a common and very widely distributeci s|iecies In the east^ extending 
from .4ssam to the Philippines and from Hongkong to Java, The 
early ooliections of this species from the peninsula were referred 
by feidley to f. polysyce and Ridley’s record of f. {Flor. 

Mai. Pen. vob 5)^ as already mentioned is incorrect; it is based 
on Burkiirs 1JS47 which is fr obpyromitiaia- and this is the first 
record of spedcs, therefore, in >falaya. Five collections (Curds 
3 Si% JS21; Ridtey P, Ubin; BurldU 440^1 ■ S. 9m) were referred 
by Ridley to F. iaevis^ which is a climber of the subgemis Eusyoe 
with solitary axillary receptacles cuniMning numerous chafTy internal 
bristles, although the leaves arwi the shape of the receptacles are 
certainly very similar. 1 do not understand how F. icmmbrmm 
Moore can differ from F. vark^cta, although the author says that 
the flowers are different (10)> 

T have watched the frulling and leaking of 4 female plants 
and S g^bplants in Singapore during the same time as those of 
F, fisiuiosa; three female plants bore one C4’Op and one of them 
had two* while the gall-pUnts had i —2 crops. The period of 
development and ripening of the Female receptacles from inception 
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Ttsl-Fig. 26. F. tdTFftfflItf. Fiom kh lo a bisal b»ct«oW, 

Mn open male flower, an imopen male flnwtr with oik bractrolc 
removed lo show ihe pcrknUi^ tlK pertaatb of a male flower 
cal open: fftmd roap, a diaierammalk M- of a male flower 
w\lh the two bnwlcolea and cupubur pertintli, S nonnal pair* 
of fcillv citrnded stftmea^, 2 pair* wIlH oi» stamen more of 
aborted, a *lamcn. a Irfela 'linate male flower with 

rudimeolary pi*tlr ttliie pcrlaiilit cul o ^ third row. 2 raalure 
IcalL-Jlower^, 2 perijinth* of ffall-flo »cta^ young ipifl-flower 
With the pciiflJiUi imloMedr a Rail* t fi^fo"i-reFSi?^ 2 im- 

mititrr fcinJlc flowed wltb ibc p ^laafiilayed. :* tnalure 

female flowers; a IQ. 
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is U_weets antJ that of the psiH-receplades 7—8 which 

cofTKipond cl{ 35 ^iy with the [leriods in F, although live 

receptacles are a little larger. The interval between succe^ssive 
crop^ of gall-m:eptacles varied from 9 days to 4 monihs un different 
plants, but on vigorous plants it probably averages abi3Ul 2 weeks: 
the interval between the successive crops of female receptacles may 
be rather longer, averaging about a month, but in one case of a 
sngoroiis young tree there was an interval of 3^ mnuths^ and in 
another case of an old tree the new crop developed about three 
weeks before the old ime had ripened. But my observations on 
the female plants have largely been spoiled by monke>^ and squirrels, 
which devour the female receptacles, ripe or unripe, and not ihe 
gall-receptacles. 1 have noticed this alsSo in F. fisUihsa^ The se^s 
are thus dispers^ by animals and the pollen and the pollinaling 
insects are left unharmed: perhaps the gall-w^asps render the figs 
unpalatable. M regards the di^rsal by animals, Docters van 
Leeuw'cn records this Sfiecies as one of the mosi conspicuous trees 
on the island of Sebery in the Sunda Straitp the vegetation of 
which was more nr li?ss destroyed by the fajnous eruption of 
Krakatau: he speaks, however, of its white trunks (1). 

As described by Hoittnmt under the name of F. pi>iysyi-r (3)^ 
this species is deciduous. The leaves fall off gradually and the 
crown becomes bare: then, in a few days or after a week+ the 
new leaves develop all over. The interv^al between succes^ve leaf- 
changes v'aries considerably and may depend upon the incidence 
of dry and wet weather, which is irregular in Singapore: it is not 
a facultalive habit caused by a prolonged dry season* Holltnm 
found that the interval vari^i beiwcen 4.8 and 6.7 months in a 
large vigorous galblTee, with ihc leaf-change in January or the 
beginning of February and ai^in in July or August. I found similar 
periods in sii other plants during mZ, but with greater latitude. 
Thus ia a vigorous young female tree the interval was only 2J^ 
months with the leaf-change about September 22nd and December 
5th: in an old female tree it w'as S months: but the year w’us 
esceptional in many climatic respects- As mentioned by Hoktum, 
the pn:Miucticin of receptacles appears to have no relation to the 
leaf-cycles. The deciduous habit* so well-marked, is another 
difference from the malayan species of CovelUa. 


F, viridicarpa nov, spec. 

Arbor liBibita, foliU, Teceptajcu!i$ floribu^quc f- vafiegiiinf Fed 

riifTcrefu;—trund ala b^viKtiiF vi.t evnlutfe: corlke jcriMO-iilbjdQj venia yitcr- 
alibxLE folbriiiii pludbiw utiitiiccus 7—11, e castft XO—90 ; 

r«entaculi% m;i]ijribLi_s cm. latb, iwirJctibus crassbribin. &—!□ mm, 

Verna m^inori, o&tio lmmer», sukis S—^lO aniiUFt)^ radiato-^^tmlO. in maturi- 
utc viddibiis; nmutifr rfmclucAfa usque 20 cm. iQnsii; perbtitnio udscuIi 
mascuKni basim versus bre^^itef cupubio, sc^mentis duobiu lonpis cdacivis 
obtti^ vel brevilef ^cuminatB oppojqtis, staminibus primum lei^nlibiis, pme- 
Icrca segmeotU 1 —2 minotibus laoecolalb, pruLdfilo. 

Jo'irn<il Malayan Branch [VoU XI, Part I. 


Tr« 70 ft. trunk z ft. thkk il $ JL from the nroutMi, wilhout 

Of with sliffM buttresses; bark n^cyish nhjte; latei whfte^ cnpibuf. 'rl 

Typically g^rous; youn^ shoaU often Aoeh' puberutous wiili minute 
- white downy hain, occuionally percent ly puberulous oo ihe vcicR on the . 

uuderskfe of the leaves. ‘V 

a V i 

L£avrs alteriutF, mesophytkp Dvaie, Tafcfy ellftrik or sub-obovmte. ^erwral- " 

h' widest below the mirkllet witb the apex gntdually or rather ?>uddenly 
_:,V acuminate, 10—is mm. loii^^ dark J^tca with hght yellow mktiib aod veins 

■"jrV on the upperside; tdie entire or innrttliirly and dbtantl^' ^uhserratei hfmfe '-^y 

5'" 11—2S a 7—15 cm.+ with T—ll pair$ gl primary veins, ^nerally 9, making ^ 
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From Ictt to rijjEht ;—2 mih 

flowers Com ind«d brncttotw)^ a mak flower inih one 

bracteolf removiid and aaotlwr witJi botb rfmoved lo ^how 
the periatit]!^ jeti^arf a mak flower with the bracteols 
removed, a iinkliitiiitatc rmk flower with one bracteole 
rrmovedt an unecitmt jMir of damcoSp two solitary $tamenSr 
a normal pair of imextenfled stamens from the httd^ a male 
flower showing a hracleole and the pcriantlii tliird row, a male 
Sower with a eompletelv I^cii pcriantb, a onpumioatc mate 
flow'er with tripartite pcHanth from amone the (sall-flowery, 
2 paifi of atamrn^ witli one itamen abortedi 3 

mature p-fl-flowers, 3 pcriariths of ^fl-flowers? a 10. 

jQurndr Affl^dVfflJi Branch [Vol. XI^ Part 1. 















Iie&r[>' a riflht anpte with iht midrib p bmf fftittfally distinctly thougb not 
dfrob” wrclitc, f>ctt*ionBiIly swnply roLUKkdj cqiw^ with. 5—7 veins; frliclr 
43—ISnS cm. Jt 2—3 mm-r blender^ iilptslet ulalirdLBp SnnceoUlej JO—23 mm. 
long^ 

Rmpiaitti cauliduroiis zu in f. variegate; fruiiing branchcsi Up lo 20 
cm. imig, MCflswnaUy kttfy at the tipp frequcnsly branched, tbc fi^-clustei^ 
generally much Urs^r; sh 3 |)cd as !□ f. but the pedunck^ generally 

lonjterp the body rounder, larper, 4—4 cm- wide with the necit r—IS mm. 
longp with much thicker wall^ 6—10 mm., and narrow aitgulm- cavity, wilb 
a sunken pUcaln-siriale orifice; ripening lUPcnl puduttein 3—6 cm. s _3 —i 
»Tim ., becQuimg thbily brnw'n scurfy; hojflJ frrdfU 3 m a collarp widely 
trun^larp early caducous, 1 mm. lung x 2—3 mm. wide; taUrat hrutJj absent; 
rrn.Sce deeply sunkrup I —I mm. wide, surrounded by an ahrupt tumid margin 
radially fissurrfJ by 3—10 deep narrow' umpkr rarely furcate, Rraovea oi 
udequal tjaenl up to 4 mm. with the apical bracts conccalcdt ebsed 

by numerous inTemal bracts; inierive/ brisdtt al^ntn 

f'ewfitir ^rra‘Cfj mm. high^ as m f. I'oiTCgfflrt but with a longer^ 

skndcr style, 1.4—ZJ mm^ wJlh a lonycr stigma, b—1 nun,; ittds as in 
p', varirg^a^ 1—13 mm. Iciii;^. 

CaU-fi^m 23—43 mm. high, as in f. vurirgaiQ; Jlyle short, 3—.7 
mm. longp with a sh&rt roundtrd stigma. 

Maii jtiT^pri In srt^eral Irresut^r rows; LS—23 mm. lonyi as in f. 
varifgaia* bfuciroU^ suhrectanprilar or Irape^pid, somclimes more or less 
deeply inched or bibiW, very slightly imbiiuLiiig if at all, RUbroUi; perfifJtlA 
t J—2 mm. Rcacrany cnmpDsed uf two deeply cotHWVe, laterally com¬ 

pressed lobta with obtuse or snhacutef rarely acuminatep apiceSt shortly 






F, vmdiatfpa. Ffom left lo 4 young femak 

dowersp 2 seeds; bttifw, mature femak iowcrti % 10. 

1535 ] Rbyal Amik Sockiy. 





R^Tnophytlaui the base and fcrinlii^ a very sfa^llow cupulc^ J—.7 men. 
hiRii, but nttcn with a ^hari laiic»latc « ^thulntc Ipbe bctw«n them on 
oiw Mdcy rarely on bothi ^ihui Iht prrianth is compo^ of 2 —4 sq^nn-nU 
shdrUy gimophyiricAid nt the hasc^ wilh two alwaj^ much 

□ppowd tuid envclnpin^ Ihc yau&g stsiinexifi); namrns 2 —J mm. Inu^p 1, 
rtftfly 1 or senprally i?C|Ual with ihe- anthi'r^ opfxrfcd, without brhllt$; 
occasionally amonp the f^ail-Elowers are naale flowers w'ilh i periaalh of 
Z —J seRmeuts, as in the pall-flnwcfs, rofilalnini: t fertile stumen and nu 
abortive ovars. 

Sinttr flptct¥i as in F. vanVfflia hut without sLmiinixlcs ur 

Malay names:—kebponj; (Jelcbu, TampkiK 

Tvpe-cntbM:tio£k&:—S. 260^2 (pallia Jelebu^ Ne^tfl SembiJan, 29.10J-2; 
S. 2613.^ (fEmoln) pr. Tompiti^ K. 27.143. 

This spedes is based oa a very handsome, large gall-tree grow¬ 
ing about three-quarters of a mife from Jelebu on the right hand- 
side of the road iq Kuala Piiah, and on a smaller female tjrec abqiiL 
twenty yards down the bank opposite the sixth nulestone m the 
road from Tamptri to Kuala Pilah; it is probably widely distributed 
in the middle of die peninsula. I cannot trace it to any species 
from the east qr from Africa. It is dose to vuriegpfiJ but differs 
in so majiy points that I have no hesitation in giving it specific 
rank, although taken singly each point Is trivial enough. In the 
field it can be told at once by the greyiah while bark, the lack 
qf prominent buttresses, tbe darker green leaves with more con¬ 
spicuous light yellow' midrib and main veins an the upperside^ 
the larger^ looser^ more ramified bunches of receptacles with rounder 
body, very thseX sides, reduced angular easily, sunken plicate 
orifice, and the fact that the receptacles ripen green: they become 
light fuscous on beginning to decay but never have a trace of ted. 
In the herbarium it can be told by tbe more ovate leaves with 
generally longer petioles and mare primary veins, which arise at 
a much wider angle from the midrib, by the very shortly gamo- 
phyllous perianth with two iarge boat-shaped segments in the male 
flower with its often deeply incised bracteoles^ and the longer, 
slenderer style in the female flowTer^ if the grosser characters of 
the receptacles cannot be made nut. Moreover, on direct comparison 
one can see finer differenos In venation which are impossible to 
describe satisfactorily: thus, in F. viridkarpa^ tbe secondary vein$ 
are more distant and less regularly transverse, especially near the 
midrib, from w^bich one or two of them may pass out at right angles 
between the primaiies for a distance of 1—2 an. and then be 
sharply deflected basiscopically, and the primariffi fork and inarch 
further from the margin. The walls of the receptacle are absolutely, 
and reUtively to the size of the whole, much thicker than in 
any other of the malayan species, apart from the cUmbers of the 
section Synoecia, The styles of the gall- and female flower^ are 
more distinctly dimorphic than in F. varkgaia: and it is a finer 
tree, in its cauUilory even more spectacular. 

Jftunial Malayan Branch [Vol. XI, Part L 




Al the end of October, 1032, a crop of (pilbrcccptades was 
ripeninj; on the tree at Jekbu, and another crop in the middle of 
January, 1933. This suggests a developmental period of 7—8 weeks 
as in F. varkgata. 


y. 



T^st-Fig. 30. F- gltrmfFata^ The recrplacl?^ s Z! tke ot^tx^ s 3i n KCtlon 
throuRh the shem-ing iht Arranferaenl of \ht ilqiA'cnff 

the frmile Howm ulppkdr 
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F* glomcrata Ro?£b. 

A ^muTt sprciidSiv; trM up t* 40 ft. h]^; Inink squat, with slifthl but 
cILninct buttrEs-cs, up to 254 thid at ^ ft. from ibu proUQd, iLL\icJLTi« into 
several small trunk^p 4—s in. tfekk. at a bw helphl; Jrark sTiifloth, li^hi 
ereyish ixvm, apptarSn.E: pLre>i5b whitE from a distance; blra ircipiaus, white, 
SH 3 C 1 T 1 l>M:omin£ pate Ltown and very sticky cm c^pcisiirp. 

Youfi^: shnnli arid receptacks minutely pubescent with white, aiipressed 
hairs S(Hm ftlabrcm^ but the peduncle and rcceptaeular bracts ^eujcratty per- 
sblentb' bair>% the hairs becomiiut browmsh; stipuk* densely adpri^sedly 
biini’'-. 

Ltai'ff altcroale, subcoriaewus, ohbjip-elllpdc: to Fiihovate, ur oblong- 
bncnlale, rarely tapered jrndtjally to a blunt up to 10 mm. 

Ions, lipfht Screen with pa!e yellnw^bh ncrvtsi on the upfwrakle; bhd^ i 

cm., with 4—Keuenilly &, primary veins; secondary^ vcim transverse. 
*ubparallck rather irfep?ubr especially ivear ihe midrib; fd^e entire or vapucly 
dentate toward the tip; fruw rather narrciwly cufteate to broadly roumled, 
mer cordate, with 3 ba«^I veins and often another minute pair: pfiiplf 
1 S—« cm. loniir x 3—J mm. wide, soon brown scurfy; tltpulo 4—12 mm. 
lofcur, or up to mm. on younii: ^oots and subpersistent. 

RfC€ptac:^rt i^auUflorous on leaflet, sparinpl>- or rather copiously branched, 
lispd, marled, woody rruitln;; twii^ up to 2S cm. Jc 2 cm. ihick at the base, 
projectins sinaH' or 2—3 toadher on small tubercles from the irunt at 1—2 
ft, from tile ^ound and alonp the main branches, not axitkry^ and not 
byropcaT: fruit-dustem up to 2S cm. wide; shortly peduncukte, Kloboso- 
depixsscd becoming iruacato-py'dform, smooth, not ridped, l%bt preen then 
with several pale rose-red bnptudumi sAripcs, finally wholly deep rose-red 
with faint darker stripes, the wTilS red throughout, the body 34H~t^ mm, lonp 
a Jlfi—50 mm. wide, the neck 0—5 mm. lonp; p^duKch 3—3 mm. x 3 — 4J 
mm., greyisli brown; htt^l hracis 1 in a tollar, ?bort and blunt to trianpular 
sub-acute, with a brood base, often rather Indbtinct or spUttuifr. 1—2 mm. 
Ipnjr; /ufrro; br^jLirfi absent; plane, becoming sliKhtty sunken at maturity, 

4—5 mm. wide, with 5 — d J-mafi, blunt, perTphenaJ ipical bracts, closed by 
numerous email colourless mtefrial bracl.'E, rarely 1—2 apkal brACtf^ dbplaeed 
on to the body; wferaaf brijifcr absent; peri&nik wlne-rtcL 

Froio/c .4otr*frj 3 —I mm. hlph. sessile or very shortly striked, crowded 
between the bases of the paU-flciwer^ ; pcrianik 2 mm, bi^b^ covering the 
ovary, with 3t rarcK 4, irre^ularb’ dentate, ulrttiw or acuminate scgment.s 
often folded and hn^ed in ihe bud, united Mow into a pimuphyllous cup 
covering the lower third or half of the ovaj>’; otury iubstipitate or scsino; 
jlyJf! 23^ mm. long, slEndei^ slightly curved^^ plahrous; iligMd subclavate, 
simple, often shphthr daUecicd, minutely papillate, 3 mm. loot!: scedi ai In 
F. puHe^dfd, ellipsoid, slightly comprrsied, ca. 1 mm. Iook. 

Cdf-djTU'ccj 4—1& mm. high, with tonp stalks; pfrinnih as in the female 
How^ersi; dyfe rather iherl, 1.—3 mm., plabrciufl.. often flcjiuous; aj in 

the feiaale flower but dbtlnclly clanite, obcoiuc, riot dbeokJ oor infundl- 
huHform. 

iV/dif jiou-en J.3—5.5 mm. high, io 2—3 mws round the ortflcc, sessiki 
fattened] i^ntially m in F. vorrepaia^ &racfeoie.j broad, !semfc?ccular to 
suhrectangular. with the ends shortly imbricatiop^ bonded in the bud, irresnilarly 
dentate, rarely incised ^ idabrot^: os in the femaLe flower but larger, 

2 —I tnm. high, Ihe sepmriiti hooded in thr bud; stamens 2, not uifrequently 
1, rarely oppo§ed, the Bbtnenli^ coniuite lor about half tbeir leopdh, 3—5 
mm. hiph^ with the antheni 1 —1J mm. long, Keiiierall>- with a small abortive 
o\^ry and styk borne on one nr othef hlament at Etveir |jomt of separation. 

Malay name:—kcHcpong {K rilah dbirici, HS). 

Collections;—Ridley sji^^ Pulau Jeltaim Pohaitg, Ifi9t: Burktll 
Penang; S. 3613S, S. Scmbilan. 

/ttumai Malayan Branch [Voh Pari I. 
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Tm-Fig. 31. F. thmftaia. Fr™ left to r^^l:—tQp-rffw, a mat we male 
ftoVL'cr whh tlw hraclfols rtmoved, the lower aod upficr 
hradeolcs of the youn^ niaJe floft'er-biid shpwo beiseath with 
the perianth cut upeii^ a mature male ^ower umtemUiCt; 
fffoW riKF, i hracteob and a pcHanth (cut open) of a matur* 

male duffer; ftoHom-rfjtc, the nuitUTe andrqediiiii ahowte^s ih^ 

abortive ovaiy, one uhutamliuter ohe trfalaminjite: a 

19351 Astatic S<H^kiy. 
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F. ghmtfma. Fiwn Ml to rifht^-toF-Mni, rour nuiu« fiaU-Sowefs the s«ojir 

SiSwi inofph6lociMtl>‘ a. rciniii« Eb^er If 

Ijhidi tin tos«| Mi dei-c^)>cd avi Mtcn it$ ii‘ay ouf; it(tnut~fina, 4 yoUB* 4a!J. 

wT^h*Vi,* youiiK ffiMfc flower wMfa the iierianth ttUpbyed, 4 younii'isai!'flow'd 

fhe pfwjith dbpUved; Aottont-fSi-, t 
yuuitF ttwtoiiiciital flower, 4 tfamiUonal flower, with the porUinth citi open, a 
inwsftioiwl iTower i^uiniiw a seed, two youni: ftnwle flower (noe with hs 
penantb rat open), two seeds, a nulure female flowef- 1 ]0 


/imrtiaf Miihyan grancA [Vctl. XI, Part I. 
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A few trees of this species grow by the read from Kuala Pilah 
10 Benlung lb the swampy sewndary forest between the 30th and 
3J^ mile from K, Pilah. Ridli^'s and Burkills collcctiobs were 
unidebtified. This is the first record of the species in the peninsula; 
it is known from India, Indochina, Siarn and Java, and may prow 
to he as wide-spread as F, vafiegai^. It is easily recognised from 
the rather small glabrous leaves with etilire edge and cuneate base 
and the largej cauliBomus, rose-red recqitacles. f. pomijera is 
superhciaJIy dmilar but it has larger, coarsely dentate leaves and 
tw^iacles with the orifke deeply depressed and umbiltcate. The 
ripe receptacles smell pleasantly of apples but were said by some 
malays, whom [ questioned, to be In^lble. The gall-flowers are 
exceptionally big. The habit of growth b well illustrated by 
Koorders. 
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A Key to ihe malayan species of Covellia and Neomorphe 
on the characters of Ihe receptacle. 


R«:tpEadf» pcr^irttnily hiiry 

Rmpl;ide& diiik$t\y hlspid-vlHems with (kiIc brawn 
liaire; pinkie red, Ihm ilark brown: 

F. Bfccaru, F. 

Rjmpt:ic]e& sparely hispid with bbrkish bn^wp JuJfA; 

ripcpirpt dingy crwriish hbdt: gMarpk F. ckanmicorpa 

Rectplncks spaiB^ly or minutely pubescent with pale 


bau^ 

R<ccptAcla ripenini; rekse-red, nat mbove 2 cm- 
w wk: [?cwatpic F+ 

Receptacl» ripcpinff ycUowteh, ca. 3 cm- widt F. hkpMa 

Rettptdcifs |;labrQU9 or glabrcsccnt 

ReccptidK with 5—10 short muDil the 

uriiw^ npcping pcfn F. vmdieiffpa 

Rrcepticks with S proitimeirt ridisR^ roumi ibe ape?: ScifrlttkiaB 

Receptacles ei-^ at the apex 

Ori&a deq?ly deprtssedi rcceptadcs ma-^ve, ca. 


4 ctn. wide 

Peduncita 1-^ m, long 

Ripetiin^ yellow'-hrown F. 

Ripcniai? rose-red 

Feduiicles Ics* Lhao I cm. him* orblce 
scarcely depress; ripening tdse-red 
Orifice not or scAFcely depre^ised: receptacles 
rarely above 3,5 mr wldt, gencraUy much 
Apkal htacts very' numerDu*, mnbonate- 
tubercubter b? a rosrtte 


dh^yrajHldatu 

Fr 

f/oweruip 


y. Miquflii 


Aptoil bracts few^ Ikttened. in a small 
rosette 

RuHdeptaeles sesaibp axOLuy^ elOputd 
Receptacles pedunculate, cauHQnrnii!, 
pyriform 

PefliincJc!i 1—6 cm, long 
Ripening idse^red; with “1 peri¬ 
pheral apkal braeif 
Ripening yellowish; with S peri- 
phcral apical bmetj 
Peduncles less than I cm. fona:; ripen- 
ing ro 5 C-red; massive 


F^ Ifp^^rpa 


F* 

F. ^siv^vsa 
F. i^OBfcrdln 


Ji^urrml Malayan Branch {Vol- X*, Pdrt I. 
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A Key ti> the mabyan species of Coveliia and Neoniorphe 
on vefi^etalive characters^ 


l^vcs uiwquiU tlie base 

Deic^ely hUpul biilr>'‘ (hairs t— 2 ^ mm. taa^); S—9 
pra. oi primary vi^ 

Haari white w pale brown f. feoror^ 

Hain dark brnwn or black F. ckorndfcorptf 

Shortly vnicn£ 5 -baif>‘ (hatra J—1 mm. IoubI J 9—14 
prs. of primary vein$ 

Leave? equal ttt ibe base 
Leaves more or less curtlalc at the base 

Larae trees with oltcnmte, ovate, pcncmlly 
fflabrous kavt! with Ions peliolm (up to IS cm.) 

Leaves with S—9 prs, of primary veins F. vmdkar^i 
Lca^'cs wiih S—4 of pdmiiry veins F. variff^hJ 

Smalt trees writh netmcfally opposite, elliptMi to 
obovate kavfs with .iihorlef petioles (mrely 


above cm,.) 

Younj? shoots and Itav® mlntilcly ad- 

presscdly hairy, soon dabroos; B—ll 

pra. of primary veios F. fe^ilcraF^ 

YounK shools and petiole densely hispid 

with stin brownish baii^; S—10 prs. 

of primary vciiu F. 


Shoots and leave? h^pid-scahrid with 
riiort white hairs; wilh 4—? pr?, of 
primary veins 

l^ve^ broadJy rounded or cuneale at tbc base- 

T^ve? pcfs^tcotly densely hairy beneath, ij^labrous 
above, obloua-l^oceolate with a very Ioeic tip 
(3—7 ein.}i 
Lca^'ies icJabrescent 

Fetiolr? lonjE (up to 6 cm. or mofc}, glahrous; 

lea (dip short 

Leav^ broad, ovale, dbuinlly toothed, with 
lonit petioks (up to 17 Cm.) 

Leasees elliptir to ohovate, entire, with shorter 
petioles (up lo b to. boj^) 

Leaves larice, J—15 cm. l-rtoad, obo^ale, 
often opposite; stipule? abbraus 
Leaves small, i—T cm. broad, elliptic to 
obovale-laneeobitE; alipytes bair>' 
Petiole* ihott (up to 2 cm- bnp), adpre^ly 
hairy, at Tmst when yoioffi; leaves narraw, 7—S 
cm. wide, with a boj! narrow- tip 

Petu»k* per^lently hairy t stipules per- 
S^enl 

Petiolo gJabrewnt; stipules caducous 


F. hkpidii 


F. BrUarfi 


F. pomitrra 


f. JlsioJofd 
jsfoincTolu 


F. SfOftrcAioii 

F. ififlarMj 
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SUMMARY, 


Ten malayaxi of Covellia ^nd four of X«eonK>rph 0 afe 

described. f\ EeccaHi, F, cMmuecurpa^ K geacerpa, F. vartegafa 
and F, giomcrala are newly recorded for Malays. F. vkidkarpa n, 

IS described from Xegn Senibilan. 

F. fusirkuiata King has not been rediscovered and may be 
only F, abpyramfdatn. F, pofysyct Ridley' is □ synon}™ pta parie 
of aevei-al species. F. mpkyfo^yce Ridley is F. Stori^ekmiL F\ 
mia (Blanco) Merrill is probably F. obpyTamidaiti, 

The structure of the receptacles and the dms'ers Li described 
in detail and the spedes are arranged accordingly- F, p^mifera 
(Neotnorphe) should be placed in the same group as F. 
da/a (CovellLa), with which it is closely nlliid. F, variegjia and 
F. viridicQrpa^ I^Long to a distinct group of Neomorphe. F- cunm 
b eiceptional m CovelIJa in ha\^'ng a partite perianth. It b doubtful 
if either CoveUia or Neomotphe are natural subgenera. 

In both subgenera the male flowers have two bracteoles and 
a gaTnophyllous perianth with i—5 lobes^ and not a perianth of 
ih™ imbricating pieces as formerly described. Neuter flowerSp 
similar in construction to the male llow'ens^^ but generally without 
a stamen or ovary, occur in a drcle round the orifice of the female 
receptacle- 

F. gl^meraia is highly distinctive in being monoecious with all 
ihree kinds of flower in the same receptacle. It has transitional 
gall-femaJe flowers but no neuter flowers. 

The geocarpic habit of F. Be^carri^ F. €A^mrf&rptt and F. 
geofarpa is described. 'The fruiting branches may act as stolons 
so that the plants tend to grow in dose stands. It b eWdcnlly 
a further development of the kind of cauliflory that occurs in F. 
Mspidit, 

Excepting F. af) the species are dioecious. The 

gall-rcccpiacles in F- pstuiosa and F. nuriVgafu ripen more rapidly 
than tbtf female rec^tacles. In F\ pslid^sa the female receptacles 
require from inception about IZ weeks, the gaibreceptacla 
weeks: in F. varkgata IJ weeks and 7^ weeks respectiwly- 
F. mwgala is deciduous. 


<i+ 
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Some Malayan Orchids IV.* 


By C. E. Cass, Fd..S. 

{wHh thirteen plates.) 

Ihe plants ctiumemtCNJ m ihh pape^r were arDiind 

Braslagi liiid ihe KabEii iljahe plateau in Xortii Sumatra between 
September 5lh and lOih 19M, 

Practitally the whole plateau Jias been in cultivation for a 
v'ery considerable time and is either grazing land or under rota- 

dnnal cukivalion with large areas fallow for long periods. It is 

comparatively w'elJ equipped vxilh roads which permit of visits being 
made to most of the surrounding hills, while a new road was In 
course of construction acro^ the bilk to the North West of Lake 
Toba. 

The Kaban Djahe plateau e?^tends for approximaidy 40 kikn 
metres in a direct line from Hrasiagi to Fiso Fiso, a hill near the 

North J^i cottier of Late Toba and an excellent view of it is 

obtainable from the Brastagi Hotel above the viUage. Jt has the 
appearance of an almost diit or gently undulating countr>^ easy of 
access in ah directions and covered with lalang, hrackeii and scrub. 
Here occurred such species as Sffkant/te^ mutraiis LndL, PMm$ In- 
^arviUfi BL^ Arundinn spwoia BI., etc^ In reality, however^ the 
surface is cut up by frequent very deep broad valleys with exceed¬ 
ingly steep sides, the bottoms of which are cdtjvated in padt, vege¬ 
tables, etc. Patches of forest are left at Intervals on the l^nks of 
these valleys but they have been extensively worked for timber. On 
the ground in these woods grew' such species as Goodycra pmith BL^ 
//due™ grandiflora Ridl. and Microslyfh ^ismaircnsis Ridl.p while 
characteristic of the epiphytes w^ere such plants as D^ndr&chUum 
brevdobr^ RidL, Liparh angustiflora J, J. Dendrobmm keicro* 
carpum W aJLj Sarco^Uiius Irai^rnus J. J. S., Seboertiirchh iundjoliti 
Bl.j, etc. 

Vi^ts were paid to the forest on the hlUs between Brastagi and 
Gnnong Sihajak, Gunong Baros, etc. and on several occasions along 
the new road above Lake Toba^ the area between the SSth and 61st 
kilometres receiving most attention. It was foxtunale that many 
trees had been recently felled here on each side of the road^ 

While the lowland flora of Sumatra bears considerable resem¬ 
blance to that of the Peninsula that of the mountains is very distinct 
and of the plants found oidy J4 species are at present known to 
occur in this countty^ The ^mity of the Sumatran mountain flora 
is ucdoubtedly with that of the mountains of Java^ while the 
Himalayan elen^ent is more pronounced in Sumatra than in this 
* coiintr)^ owing possibly to Its far larger mountaiiioas area attaining 
higher altitudes than h the case in the Peninsul a. _ 

■The Eret three numbers pf this scrio of pqxrs were publbhed In ibe 
Buhelm, S3, 
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it might be suptwsed that our niountain^^ dbjlaftt ovily approsJ- 
tnately 250 miles ftoni the SumaLran rai^gc at this point, would 
support an orchid flora con laming a great matiy species in common 
with the Sumairad hills. Lowland forest, however, forms seas sur¬ 
rounding mountain ranges which are an impassable barrier to those 
species to which the dimale of the higher altitudes is necessary for 
existence. If distance is su^ciently great the minute wind-home 
seeds are unable to cross h. 

Those species which prefer the summit ridges in full exposure 
miglil be expected to stand the best chance but though expo^ on 
the hills they are subject to seawnal cloudiiig which, in addition to 
rain, supplies them with all the moisture they retiuire during the 
growing season. At lower altitudes the fioni changes. The crowns 
of the lallesl forest trees, which catch the most sunlight, attain a 
much greater height above the ground, ^foislure is greatly reduced 
while temperature is much higher. 

The hills surrounding the Kaban Djahe plateau are coi.ered by 
rather thick forest to the sumnsiis. In few places, such ^ Gunong 
BaroSp was real mossy forest encountered. The summit of this 
iDOumtain, however^ was extremely mossy with rather more stunted 
moss-grown trees which supported the epiphytic Caltinl&c epiphytic ts 
n, sp- In places, as along the new road S. \V. of Lake Toba, the 
undergrowth consisted In parts of thickets of a ta.ll mos$-gmwn 
Fand^nus beneath which grew Caianlke crumendta Ridl«, C, rigfdn 
Carr vnr. gMdih and the pretty, smalh while C. angmltfolh LndL 
var. mmutram. The felted trees on each side of this road provided 
a rich harvest and, as might be expected, spiles of Buihopkyilum 
g De^^osanikes and DendrechUum § FSatydiMh were very much in 
evidence as also such plants as PAo/idofu venirkesa Rchfa.Lj R 
g/oAojtf LndJ., sulpkuFca Rchb L and the section 

/ufme. The interesting Cyrioghttk cymhtdhides J. J. S. also grew 
here. 

The most interesting plant found was nerpysma sumutrana n. 
sp. This is the Erst record of the genus in Malaysia. It was 
interesting to find the Bornean C&rybas Jakames Whikkrt J. J. S., 
a vef>' distinct species with lateral sepals and petals adnate at the 
base. 

The collection totals 130 species comprised ia 45 genera and 
of these 18 appear to be hitherto undesciibed. In addition 6 new 
v'arieties are proposed while another variety is now given specific 
rank. On the other hand it is deemed advisahle to make certain 
reductions. 

The following figures iJluslrate the geographical distributian of 


the plants comprised In the collection. 

Lndemlc + 4 ^.» 54 

CoimTn>n to Surruiira and the Malay Peninsula.,.., ^ 34 

Common to Sumatra and Borneo.......--- 2d 

Common to Isumatra and Java 64 
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Of the 34 species which are found in the Malay Peninsula 
23 also occur in java while of Lhe 26 Ihirnean species 22 are known 
from Java. More conclitsive still are the following. 

Comman tu Sumalra and the Peninsula only.. ^. S 

Common to Sumatra and Bomeci only.. 5 

Cotninon to Sumatra and Java only.. 2b 

While the above figures cannot be considered as final owing tu 
the fact that our knowledge is far from complete thej' do render 
sufficient evidence of the relationship of the orchid flora with that 
of the neighbounng countries. It must be remtmberedj however^ 
that the present paper deals only with the Sumatran hills and that 
no collecting w;is done below^ 2,000 feet. Endemisin is high while 
the affinity with Java is very prcinoiincedr the main mountain range 
of both couiiirte^i being interrupted only by the narrmv Sunda 
Strait. 

Corybas Johannes Winkled, J. J. S. in BulU Instn nllg, Bot 
Hamb. Vll tl$27) 14, U.M, 

Terrestrial in the forest along the new road West of Lake Toba, 
in humus, altitude about 5,000 feet^ Carr No. 2117. 

Dist ri bu lion:—Borneo. 

Nenilia petnloidea^ sp. nov. Pl.t, fig,A. Tuber ovale vel oblon- 
gum, supra subtusque leva ter compknat um. [nfiorescentja erecla, 
1-flora, pedunculo terete basi vagints tubulosts lecto. Brae lea basi 
breViter tubulosa, parte libera knceokta. acuta. Flos baud expansus^ 
Sepala petalaque angd^te oblongo-oblanccolata, brevissime acumi¬ 
nata, acuta, super basin levriter angustata. Label I urn petaJoideum^ 
anguste oblongoH^blaooeoktiim, acutum. Gynosteniium rectunij 
stigmale transverse ovali margin e elevato apicem versus trfanguJari- 
producto. 

Tuber oval to oblong, rather Eattened above and below, very' 
la-Tly furnished with lowr conic roots, c, 1.70 cm. kmg, c. 1.40 cm. 
wide, c. .00 cm. thick. Leaf not seen. In florescence erect, 1- 
fiowered^ pedimde terete, inpering upwards, clothed with a few 
sburt imbricating sheaths at the base with a longer one about the 
middle, c. 10 cm. long, Eraci free part lanceolate^ acute, base 
shortly tubular, c. .85 cm. long, c, .22 cm. wide, fiemfcr not es- 
pandedj uniformly pale yellow. Sc pah and petals narrowly oblong- 
oblanoeolate, very' shortly acuminate, ncuie^ slightly narrowed above 
the base, 3-nerv^, convex outside, concave inside, the dorsal sepal 
t* L90 cm. king, c. .40 cm. wide, the laterals c. l.BD cm. long, c. .32 
cm. wide with the posterior map^n incurved, the petals c. 1.70 cm. 
longt Ci .30 cm. wide. Up entire, petalold, nartowly qblong-oblan- 
ceolate, acute^ 3-ner%^ed, the nerves branched^ convex keeled outside, 
concave inside, c. 1.75 on, bug, c. J5 cm, wide. Column condnuing 
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the ovary, sitmigbE, dilate al ajid apex, shortly keeled on 
the back towards the ape^, tho apex itself abruptly narrowed and 
produced to a short roundly triangular obtuse recurved lobe, c. 
1.10 cm. tali (fecundate)* Stigma transversely ovalp margm elevate 
and produced in front to a short triangular acute lobe which is 
recurved and appressed to the face of the column. Anther seen from 
above oblong p concave abo%^e, sides dilate, apex recurved acotej c 
,14 CPI. long, c_ ,t7 cni. lafK Polllnia 2, pyiiform. 

The plant is r^dily distinguished by the petaloid lip. Both 
.specimens seen were seU-pulliuated^ 

New rtjad near Piso Piso, terrestrial on the upper slopes of a 
narrow verj' deep wooded ravine^ altitude c. 4,500 feet, Carr 
No. 2116. 

Described from material preserved in spirit and colour not®. 

Spiranthes sinens]:}i .\mes Orch, II (IWS) 56; S. Qusiralis 
LndL Bol. Reg. 1. 626: J. J. S. in FI. Buk, VI (Orch.) SI, Atlas 
No. LV. 

Near Soebakii en a roadside bank, c, 4,500 feel, Carr No. 2044, 

Distribution:^—Throughout the F^l from India to China and 
Japan, New Guinea and .Australia. 

Goodyera pu^ilU* Bl. FI. Jav. Orch. ilp t. ^b, f. 3; J. J, S. 
in FI. Buil. VI (Orch.) |27p .\ilas No. XCIV. 

Terrestrial in a small wwid on an open hill above Brastagi 
village, altitude c- 4,S00 feet, C.arr No. 2058* 

Dist r i but ionJa va. 

Kuhlhiis«ettm javanica, J. J, S. in Ic. Bog, iv f 1310) 3 L 301. 

New' road West of I.pake Tnlia, terrestrial in the forest above a 
quarry near the 60th kilometrej altitude c* 5^000 feetj Carr 
Xu, 2120. 

DbLribution:—Java. 

Herpysma sumalrana, nov. PI. 1, fig. B. Cauiis elongatus, 
hasi repens, supeme erectus^ c. 3-falius. Folia ovata vel ovato- 
lancei^slata, breviter acuminatat acuta, petioio inius toncavo, vagina 
baiii tubultisa supeme paten le inlus concava^ 1 ndorescentia apical is, 
multiflora, raebide pilosa. Flores alhi. Sq.ia]a extuspilasa. Sepalum 
ctorsaJe oblongo-obovatum, breviter acuminatumj apiculalum. Sepala 
lateralia oblongo-lanceirlala^ breviter acuminata, acuta. Pet^a 
ad sepaJum dorsale adpressut subrbombeo-obQVata, acuta, marginc 
apicem versus minute erosulo. Labellum ntarginibus basi ^most^nio 
adnatis, super basin valde reflexutn, 3-kibumj calcaratum^ carinis 2 
brevibus inangularibus inter kibos latemles, lohis lateral ibip roton- 
datis^ lobo intermedio quadnito-ovato marginibus undulatis carino 
medio donato^ cakare cydindricn apid bilobj, Roslellum bilobum. 
PollioLa 2p pyrifoTmiat ulfc 3 que disco triangulari truncato detitictilato 
conjuiKto* 
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Si^^tn long-cre^ing, base pro^lnite modug at the nudes^ c. JO 
cm. diam., hranchcd, upper pa^rl erect leafy, c. 60 cm. kipg. intemodcs 
2-5 cm. long glabrous. Leaver c. 9, glabrous, ovate or ovaie-lanceolatet 
shortly acuminate, acute, slightly oblique, peliolate, strongly keeled 
beneath with some gtroog nerves on each side^ upper ones reduced 
to sheaths, green, up to c. 10 cm. lung, c. 3J0 nn. wide, petiole 
grooved up to c. 2-40 cm. sheath tubular at the base with apex 
free spreading, concave inside convex ribbed outside c. 2.40 cm. long. 
Inporcs!fencc terminal^ luaiiy-flawered. peduncle terete with a few 
deaths up to c. 12 cm. long, rachJs densely hairy' c, 15 cm. long. 
Bracts oblong-ovate, very shortly acumbiate, acute^ 5-nerved with 
the outer nerves branched, shortly hairy outside, c. U60 cm- long, 
c. .85 cm, wide. Flowers white. Dorsal arched, oblong-obo- 
vate, shortly acuminate, apkulate^ 5-nerved, inside concave^ outside 
convert hairy, t. .90 cm. long, c. .40 cm. wide. Latcrd sepah oblongs 
Janccolaie, shortly acuminate, apiculate, 3-nerved, inside concave, 
outside highly' convex hairy, c. I cm, long, c, J8 cm. wide. Petals 
appressed to the dorsal se^ forming a hood, subrhnmbeo-obovate, 
acute, 5-nerved, glabrous^ n:t3rgins minutely erose in the upper half, 
c. .90 cm. long, c. .45 cm. wide. Up with n^argins shortly adnate at 
the base to the calumn, 5-lobed, spurred, base erect, strongly reftexed 
from the middle of the blade aud appressed to the base of the spur, 
2 short triangular obtuse keek on the blade between the Side lobM. 
spread out including the spur c. I.7S cm. long, c. JO cm. wide across 
the side lobes; side lobes longj broadly rounded, margins undubte, 
posterior margin c. .70 cm., anterior c, .20 on. long; midlobe quadrate- 
ovate with rounded angles, veiy^ shortly acuminate, obtuse, a median 
keel running from fhe apex of the blade almogt to the apex of the 
midlobe, margins undulate, c. Ji cm. long, c. .42 cm. wide: spur 
parallel to the ov^aiy, cyliodric^ little incurved about the middle, 
ape.x very slightly recurved narrowed very shortly bilobed, grooved 
on the back, sparsely warty inside in the upper half; c_ .80 cm. long. 
Catumn adnate at the base to the margins of the lip; continuing the 
ovTirv^ dilate upwards, c. .65 cm. tall, clinandrium deeply excavate 
quadrate^ stigma not excavate transversely oblong: rosiellum bHobed, 
lobes triangular obtuse deeply concave above. Anther ov'ate-oblong. 
obtuse or indistinctly ret use, 2-ce11ed, base (^oov ed; shortly keeled 
above, c. .40 cm. long, c. .20 cm. wide* Failinia 2, pyrilorni, each 
attached to a Eriangular ciirved disc, with subtruncate denticulate 
apex c. .13 cm, long. Overy densely hairy , c. L60 cm. long. 

This plant is closely related to //- (&n^icatith^ LndL from Sikkim^ 
XepaJ and the Khasia mountains. It differs, however, in the awte 
bracts, the untnothed larger side lobes of the lip, the warty caUi in 
the spur and the colour of the Bowers. 

Terrestrial along the path on Gunong Baros at about 5^000 feet 
altitude^ Carr No. 2102. 

Described from dried material and an inBorescence preserved 
in spirit. 
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> ■ Mvrmecliis W. FI. Jav. Orcb. 64^ L 21- f. 2; J. J, S. 

in FI. Buit. \a{Orch.) m, Alias N&. LXXIV. 

^ Gynons Bliras, terrestriat by the |iaLh at an allitydi; at c. 3,000 

- Icelj Carr Xo- 2101. 

Dlstributfan: —Java. 

Efetaeria errand]flora, Ridl. in Juum, Roy. As. Soc, Mai. Br. 
1(1923)98; J. J. S. in Bull, Jsrd. Bot- BuiL It(Suppl.) (1929) L 10, 

f. I. 

V Terrestrial in a wotd aiMJve Brastagi village at c* 4,800 feet, 

together wUh Goodytra pusilln, Bl, Carr Xa. 2C57. 

Rndemic. 

CoeloKjnc Roehtt^aettii. I>e Vr. III. Orch. 1. 2, C Jl. i. 6; J J-S. 
in FL Bait. VT (Orch.) 144. Atlis Xg. CVll. 

On the rock face of a very deep narrow ravine near Socbakti, 
altitude c, 4^300 feet, Carr N'lx 2049. 

Distribution:—^Java,^ Borneo and the Malay Penirtsu^a, 

- j 

Coelogync HAlmonicolor, Rdib. f, in Gitl, Cbron. II (iSSi) 
J28; J. J. S,’ »o BuU. JartL B rt. Buit. Ser, i. 11 (l«9) t. U,f- MI. 
New road N. VV, of Lake Toba, c. 5,000 feci, Carr No. 2109. 
Endemic. 

Coelogyne mulpliiirea. Rchl>. f. Bonpl. V (1857), 4J. 
Epiphytic on trees along the new rijad west of Lake Tolia 
altitude c. S,(XX) feet, Carr No. 2012. 

Distribution;—^Java and Borneo. 

Coetogyne brachygyne, J. J. S. iti Bull, Jard. But, Biiil. Ser. 
3. 11 (1920), 25; Bull. Jaid. Hot. Buit. Ser. 3. TL Suppl. (1929) t. 
12. f. I. 

Epiphytic on trunks and branches of trees in the forest along 
the road west of Lake loha, altitude c. 5,(XX) feel, Carr No. 2030. 
Endemic. 

Coetogyne malintangcnsia, J. J. S. in Bull. J-ard. Bot. Buit. 
Ser. 3. V (1922), 26: Bull. jard. Bot. Buit. Vol. IL Suppl. 1. U, 
r, IV. 

Epiphytic on trunks and branches uf trees in the forest along 
the new road west of Lake Toba, altitude c. 5,000 feel, Carr 
No. 2100. 

Endemic- 

Coelogy'ne modesla. J. J. S. in H, Buit. VI (Orch.) HI, 
Atlas No. cill. 

Epiphytic in woods along the new road west of l.akc Toba, 
T . altitude c. 5,000 feet, Carr No. 2070 and 2030. 

D istribution i—Java. 
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Phoiidota ventricoafla, Rcfib, BunpL V (iaS7), 43; J. S. 
in FI. Bull. VI (Orch.) 154, At!as No. CXIV. 

Epiphytic in woods alonj^ the new road wt?st of Lake Toba. 
altitude c, 5,000 feeL Carr No. 2031 and 2063. 

DistribuLion:—^Java and Borneo. 

PhoMdola ploboHa, LndL Gen, & Sp, Orch. 36; J. J. S. m Fi. 
Buit. VI (Orch.) 15*^, Alla^ No. CXIX. 

Common on treesa along the road west of Lake Toba, altitude c. 
5,000 fwt, Carr No. 2014. 

Distributicui;—^Java. 

Pholidata earnea, Lndl. Gen. & Sp. Orch. 37; J- J. S, in FI. 
Bull. V! (Orch.), 158> Atlas No. CXVIiL 

Epiphytic a'cni; the new road west of Lake Toba at an altitude 
of c. 5,000 feet, Carr No. 2037. 

Distribution;—Java. Borneo and the ^lalay Peninsula, 

Pholidota va^nata, sp. nov. PI. 2. fig. .A. Ehizoma breve, 
t^^udobulbi subapproximati, pyri formes^ bifolii. Folia oblongo- 
oblanceolataT acuta, tenuiuscula, petiola canaUculato. Indorescentia 
inter folios fere maturos orta, folia muho superajis, peduncub gtaclli 
terete foliis subaequllongo, rachide basi nonnullis vaRinis tubulosis 
papyraceis Im bKcantibus donata^ lle.tuosa siuuosaque multi flora- 
Bracteae cadiicae, ovatcK>biongae, papyraceae. Se[^la anguste ovata, 
obtusa, lateralihus falcatis^ dorso caiinata. Pelak oblongo-ovata, 
nhtusissltna vel brevlssime retusa. Labellum inconspitue 3-lobuiii, 
basi saccatum. lobis lateraLibus brevissimis roLiindatis, lobo inter- 
medio triangulari oblusissimo marginibus erosuHs, carinis 2 ex apice 
loborum laterallum convergent!bos usque ad nrtedium lobt intermedti 
fere productis, carina intermedia brevi superposita. Gynostemium 
breve, alis lurtis denticulatis. 

Rkkomc short, branched. subapproximaie, pyri¬ 

form, sruooth bright green when youngs mintilely wrinkled when 
old, at hi^t cmered with large imbricating sheaths, 2-leaved, apical 
iniemode c. .IS cm. Jong; Lraves^ oblongHsbIancealate, acute, rather 
thin in texture, margins undulate, beneath keeled wiiJi 3-4 strong 
nerves on each side, up to c. 16 cm. long, c. 3,50 cm. wide^ petiole 
grooved c. J cm, long. Awifu/cjcenre from the apex of the almost 
mature pseudobulb between the leaves, up to c. 40-flowere<i; peduncle 
slender, irreie, dilate towards the apex, nude, c. 16 cm. long: rachls 
dexuous. sinuous, c. IS cm. long, base covered for c. 3^ cm. with 
closely imbricating persistent paptiy empty bracts, internodes c. .50 
cm. long dilate upwards and grooved on the side facing the flower. 
Brafts caducous^ tivate-oblong, acute, papyraceous, ribbed, c. .S7 cm. 
longj c. .65 cm. wide, F’leawj resembling those of P. curma Lndl. 
but a little largerj. sepals and petals greenish ochre. D&rsal sepal 
narrowly ovate, obtu^. keeled outside. 3-nerved, c. .58 cm. long, 
c, .33 cm. wide. Lakrai s^p^h narrowly ovate, obtuse, 
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faJcatep J-nervL^, strongly k«el^ outside-^ c. .65 cm, larig, 
c* ^0 cm. wride. FfUh obJongHJvatep very obtuse or 
very shortly retuse, Unerved, c, .SO cio. lang, .IS ctn, wide. Lift 
very inconspicuously 3-1obed, saccate at the base, oranj?e-ochre, 
saccate part ochre, spread out c+ +58 on. long, Ch +J7 cm, wide; sid^ 
tobts vety inconspicuous, rounded: midhbe triangular, very e^btusci 
margins shortly erose^ keels 2 from the apex of the side lobes con¬ 
verging and ending abruptly in the middle of the nnidkibe, a short 
median keel from the apex of tbe lateral keels to below the apex of 
the midlnbe. Cotumn sbort, straight, dilate below the stigma, arms 
twisted with the posterior margin recurv'ed and the anterior rnargin 
incurved beneath the stigma toothed at the apex^ dark olive green, 
c. JS cm. tallp elinandnum excavate, margins totsLhed, rostellum 
subc|uadratep stigma large exca%ate suborbicular. Anikrr seen from 
above broadly cordate, subacute^ keeled above, bright red-brown, c. 
.1? cm. long and a little broader. 

A distinct specif of the affinity of P. eam^ioitaUx Rchb. f. 
from Java. Both spoeJes are Zdeaved and the base of the rachis Is 
clothed with imbricating persistent empty bracts. Pfitscer^ tn Engler's 
Pflan^nreich IV. SO. (tl. B. 7) p. J59 treated P. comei&siaiix Rchb. 
L as the typ^ of a new genus Camel&stdlix, renaming Reichetibach's 
plant Cdmriditaiix RfkAenhiiehii Pfitz. 'STbese plants however^ 
true members of the genus Phididoia and should be included as a 
separate section fnr which T propose to retain the name Camelostalix. 

Another (orm under the same number has leaves narrowly 
oblongdanceofate acute c. 10 cm. long, c. 1.70 cm. wide with petiole 
JO-L30 on. Itong, Pedunde c. I0*S0 cm, long, rachjs as long. More 
malerial is needed to establish the exiSience of miennediate forms. 
There is no diffetence in the structure of the Rowers. 

In a wood above Brastagi village, c. 4^800 feet, Carr No. 2056. 

Described from dried material and Rowers preserved in spirit, 

GynogloltLa cymbtdioide^ J, J* S. In Rec. Trav* Bol. TTid!+ 
neerl I (1904) 49, t. II. 

New road KA\\ of Lake Toba^ c. $fiO0 feet, Carr No. JOZJp 

Kndemic. 

Uendrochilum hrevilabre, Ritih in Jourti. Roy. As. Soc. Mai. 
Br. 1 tl923) 96. 

Epiphytic on the edge of a wood on an c^n hill above Brastagi 
village, altitude t. 4*800 feel* Carr No. 2060. 

Endemic. 

Dendrochilum rhodobtilbom Schltr. in EngL Bol. jahrb, XLV 
n^U) Bftbi \0A, 7: J. J, S. in BulL Jard* Bol. BtuL VoL 11 Suppl. 
(1929) 1. J4, f. 1!L 

Epiphytic with the pr*eceding, Carr No, 2061, 

Endemic, 
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Dendrochilum corntrtuBi, Bl- Bijdr. 339; J. J- S, Bee, Trav. 
Bot. neerl, 1904, n. I, 67; FI, Butt, VI (Orch.) 164. Atlas No. 
CXXIII, 

Epiphytic along the oew road west of Lake Toba. altitude C. 
5,000 feet. Cart No. 2043. 

Distribution:—Java aiid Borneo. 

Dendrochilum vaginalum. J. J, S, S.«. Trav. Bot. neerL 
1904, n. 1, 61; FI. Bnit. \T (Orcli.) 162, Atlas No. CXXI. 

Epiphytic along the road west of [jike Toba. altitude c, 5,000 
feet, Carr No. 2124. 

DistributionJava. 

Dendrochilum linearifolium. Hook, f, FI. Brit. lud, V, 782; 
Ic. PI. t, 1859; J, J, S. Rk. Trav. Bot. neerl. 1904, 75. 

Epiphytic along the road west of Lake Toba, c, 5,000 feel 
altitude, Carr No. 2011. 

Distribution;—^Alalay Peninsula. 

Dendrochilum gracile, J.J, S- Rec- Trav, Bot. Ind, neerl. 
1904, n. 1, 69; FI. Buit. VI (Orch.) 167, Allas No. C^Vl. 

Epiphv'ttc along the road west itf Lake Toba, altitude c. 5,000 
feet, Carr'No. 2033 and 2042, 

Distribution; —Borneo and the Malay Peninsula. 

Dendrochilum basalc J.J.S. in Bull. Jard Bot. Buit, Ser. 3. V. 
(1922) S6; l.c, II. Suppl. (1929) 1. 19, f. TH. 

New road X. W. of Lake Toba.t. 5,000 feet, Carr No. 2039. 
Endemic- 

Dendrochilum odoralum J. J. S. In Rec, Trav, Bot. Tnd, 
necri, E, (1904) 29- 

New road N. W. of Lake Toba, c. S,000 feet, Carr No, 2052. 
Distribulion:“Malay Peninsula, 

Dendrochilum simile Bl. Bijdr. {L325) 400; J. J. S. in FI. 
Buit, \T (Orcb.) 165, .Atlas No. fXXJV. 

New road N. VV. of Lake Toba, c. 5,000 feet, Carr No. 2035. 
Distribution:—Java, Borneo. 

Dendrochilum ovattftn J. J. S. in Bull. Jard. Bot. Buit. Ser. 
3. V* (1922) 47; !oc. dt., U. Suppl. (1929) t. 21, f. I. 

New road N. W. of Lake Toba, c. 5,000 feet, Carr No. 2084. 
Endemic. 

Dendrochilum (^.Acordidiuni) carinatum sp. nov. Pi. 2, Rg. 
B, Rhiaoma breve, ramosuim. Pscudobulbi approximati, sicca ovoidd 
vel obloogo'ovoidei, unifolii. Folium lincari-lanceolatum, acutum, 
petiolatum. Tnflorescentia in pseudohuibn immatum folij evoloto fere 
orta, peduni'ulo Rliformi folium subaequante, rachide leviter ilexuosa 
sinunsaque, t5-l7-nora. Bracteae tnatae, acutae, extus furfuracene, 
Sepalum dorsale ellipticum, obtusum. Sepala iateralia subfalcate 
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ovatar acuta. PetaJa & basi bnevit^r iLnguiculata suborbiculaHa^ 
oblusa, siibfalcata. Labeling 3-lobuni, iniiis super basin carinb 
? semihoruioutaJibus basi inciassationc transvcrsa conjunctis apicem 
label! i attin^enilbus inlus in lamina carinis 2 brevkribus interpositiSp 
bbis late rutundatis. Qynosternlum breve, ala apicali brcvl Ininc^ta 
denticiilata, stflidiis tdan|^laribu& superantibus. 

Rkhomc short, branched. Picadobulbs approjEfniateT denstp 
ovoid or fihlonjr-ovold when dry, minutely wrinkled, up to c. 1.20 
cm. long, c, .40 cm. diam-, 1-leaved, tcaj narrowly liiieardanceolate, 
ver>^ shortly trLangubr-acumlnate, acute, keeled beneath with 1-2 
strons nerves on each side, up to c, & cm. long, c. .30 on. ^iidep petiole 
grooved c* cm. long. Infi&tEiUtrtct from the apeiE of ihe imma¬ 
ture pseudobulb Tiiili the leaf nearly expanded, c. 15^ 17-lowered: 
peduncle filiform nude, up to c. 5.SO cm, long; rachls hardly flexuous, 
sinuous, up to c- 3-50 cm. long, intemodes c. .20 eru. long. Brads 
Ovate^ acutey more than twice as long as the pedicel and ovary, 
appressed lo the dorsal sepal, base shortly contracted, 3-nerved, 
highly convex furfuraceous outside, margins minutely erose, c. JO cm. 
long and as brood. Sepals and pfl^ah pde Resh colour with the 
median nerve darker. Dorsal sa^ elliptic, obtuse^ base concealed 
by the bract, S-nerved, c. JJ cm. Jong, c. .IS cm. wide. IJiUfal 
sepals adnate to the vcrv' short column imU obliquely ovate, sub¬ 
acute, subfalcate^ 5-ncr\'^, c. J3 cm. long, c. JO cm. wide, Feiah 
suborbicularly dilate above the shortly clawed base, obtuse, subfal- 
cate, 3-neir%ed, l .27 cm. long, c. .22 cm. wide. Up adnate to the 
apex of the short column fool, 3-lobed, fleshy, keels on blade 4 above 
I he base, joined at Iheir base by a transverse thickening, outer keels 
tallest roundly dilate above the base subhorizontally outwards 
threading indistiiictly produced to the apex of the lip, inner keeLs 
curved inwards and nearly contlgtious not dilate reaching to the 
base of the midlobe, dark red-brown, spread out c. .25 cm. long and 
c. as wide across the side lobes; side hbei broadly rounded^ entire, 
shortly roundly produced below the base of the lip, base ereetj re¬ 
curved porrect above, c. .17 cm. long from the base of the Up to the 
sinus of the midlove, c. .OS cm. lall; midlohr semiorbicular, sef^rated 
from the side lobes by a wide sinus, median keel indisdiict, c. ,09 cm, 
long. C^olumn short straight, hood short tapering apex truncate 
irregularly toothed, including the stelldia c. JO cm. tall, Stelidia por¬ 
rect, subparailel Innger than the h&:d, subulate, fleshy, dilate in the 
middle. TOstellum triangular apex rounded or subtruncate irregularly 
margined, slitpivi large suborblcular with elevate margins. Column 
foot vary sboii forming an obtuse angle with the column. 

A distinct ?mall spedes of the seel ion Acoridium readily distin¬ 
guished hv the curious keels of the lip- 

X™ niad .V. W. of Lake Tuba, c. 5.000 feet, Carr No- 2106. 

Described from dried material an<l flowers preserved m ^irit. 
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Oberonia iridifolia Lndl. Gen. & Sp. Orch. 15; J. J. S. in FI. 
Bull. VI <Orch.) 239, Atlas No. CL.\XV, 

New toad N. W. of Lake Toba, c. 5,000 feet, Carr No. 2010, 
Distribution:—India, Tenasserim, Malay PeninsLla, Borneo and 
Java. 

Oberonia spathulata Lndl. Gen, & Sp. Orch. 16; J. J. S. in 
FI. Buit. VI (Orch.) 239, Atlas Nu. CLXXIII, 

Slopes of Gunong Baros, c. 4,S00 feet. Carr No. 2103. 
Disttibuliun:—Malay Peninsula, Bomea, java, Celebes. 

Oberonia merapiensis Schllr. in Engl. Bot. Jahrb. XLV 
(1911} Beibl. 103, 13. 

Slopes of Gunong Baros, c. 4,300 feet, Carr No. 2104, 

Endemic. 

Oberonia salakana J. J. S. in Bull. Jard. Bot. Buit. Ser. 3. 
IX, 44, t. 4, f. nr. 

In a wood bdiind the Brastagt Hotel, c. 4400 feet, Carr No. 
2105. 

Distribution:—^Java. 

.Microstylifi sumatrenais Ridl in Jnum. R. .As, Snc. Mai. Br, 
I (1923) 9S. 

Terrestrial in a wood behind the Brastagi Hotel, c, 4,900 feet, 
Carr No. 2081. 

Endemic. 

Liparia crenulata Lndl. Gen. & Orch, 30; J. J. S. In FI. 
Buit. VI- (Orch.) 269, Allas No. CCVI. 

In a wood near Brastaip village, e, 4,500 feet, Carr No. 2095. 
Distribution:—^Java. 

Liparis foetulenta J. J, S, in Bull. Jard. Bnt. Buit. Ser. 3. II 
(1920) 32; 1. c. II. Suppl. (1929) t. 25, f, 11, 

In a wood liehind the Brastagi Hutel, c. 4,800 feel. Can Nn. 
2092. 

Endemic. 

Liparis caespitosa Lndl. Bot. Reg. sub t. 882; Geo. & %i. 
Orch. 32; J. J, S. in FI. Buit. VI. (Orch.) 266, .Atlas No. CCIV. 
L. cfttttosa Ridt. in Joum, Linn. Soc. XXXII, 229; FI. .Mal. Pen. 
IV, 23. 

On a tree in o(jen country near Soebakti. c. 4.500 feet, Carr 
No. 2123. 

Distribution:—-Malay Peninsula, India, Borneo, Java. 

Liparjjj angustiflora J. J, S. in Bull. Jurd. Hot. Buit. Ser. t, 
XXVI (1918) 31; loc. cit.. Ser. 3. V, t. 35, f. VI. 

Epiphytic in a wood behind the Brastagi Hotel, c, 4,900 feet, 
Carr No. 2083. 

Distribution;—^java. 
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Podochilud serpylHfciliqs in Joum. Liim. Soc. lot. 
nr, 37; J. J. S, in FI. BuiL VI, (Orch.) 50S, Atlas No. CCCLXX.YV. 

Xew road N. W* of Lake Toba, c, 5,000 feel, Caxr No. 1,040. 

OistributiuD:—Java^ Borneo^ Philippines. 

Appendicula ovali^ J. J. S. in Jc. IE, 57; Butt, Vl 
(Orch,) 534, .Atlas No. C:D\'1II. 

Hill forest behind the Brastagi Hotels c, 5,000 feel, Carr No* 
2005. 

Distribution:—^Java, 

.Appendicula aniru^tifoHa Bl. BIjdr, JOi; J, J. S, in FI. 
Buit. VI (Orch,) 519* .Atlas Np, CCCXCIV, 

In a wood above Brastac^ village, c, 4,S00 feel, Carr Nn* 2054. 

Distribution:^—^Java. 

.Appendicula infundibutirorttiis J. J. S. in Ic. Bog. Ill, 45, 

In a wood behind ihe Bra-stnjd Hotel, c. 4,800 feet, Carr No, 
20ft9. 

Endemic, 

Appendicula (g PociiKlesme) incrmis sp^ nov. EL 3. Caules 
pro sectiime breves. Fofia ublongu-dliptioi, brevlssinte suhaeqnaliter 
biloba cum mucrone mi nut o tn sinu. baai tori a, vaginis tubulo^is 
apicem versus liberis. Inflorescentiae apicales vet lateraTes, lase 20* 
40-(!ijrae. Bfacteae abematim bifariaeT t rum gn lari-ova tae^ aoile 
apicnlatae. Flores re%^ersi. Sepala ovatuH.4lipl!cn, obtusa, lateralibus 
falcatis. E^etala e basi angusle subunguicutaia nblonga, oblusa^ 
Labellum inie^ip-uin, emllusuiriH nvatum, obtusum. Gynoslcmium 
breve, sub stigmate diblatum, dorso in lobulum mtundatim triangu- 
larem producto. 

Stems appnmmate^ liase ver^^ slender, inLemodes ,35 cm. 
long, short for the sectionp c, 22 cm. Jong, nol branched (^ alwa>™i). 
Leaves oblong-ellipticp very shortly nearly equally bilobed with a 
minute mucro in the sinus, base twisted, dark green edged imrpk 
wth a purple midrib beneath, I cm. long, e. ,50 cm. wide, sheaths 
tubular at the base apex free green purple when young c. .50 cm. long, 
lermLnal or lateral, elongate, bninched: peduncle very 
slender, covered with tubular sheaths, rather flattened talerally up 
to c. 8 cm. longp panicles with some tubular sheaLhs at the l^:se laxly 
20-40-flowered, rachis warty, Hearts alternate, rightangularly spread¬ 
ing or recurved, lnangularH>vale, acutely apiculale, keeled on the 
back, c* ,16 cm, long, t, .15 on, wide, Fliewers reversed, sepals 
yellow-green suffused red-putple outside except at the ap^s and on 
the margins. D&rsai sepa) ovate-elliptic, obtuse, t-nerved, recurved 
from ab'jv'e the base, convex outSEde, concave inside, C* .25 oru bngt 
c, J9 cm, wide^ Laterai sepah running to the apex of the column 
foot, ovate-elliptic, obtuse, falcate, subparallel. l-nervpd* convex 
keeled outside, concave inside, anleHor margin roundly dilate at 
the base, c, ,30 cm, long, c, JS cm, wide, Petah very shortly 
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obLiqudy chwed at the base, oblong, shortly acuminate, obtuse, 
l“ner\'edj anterior margirt roundly dilate at the hase^ green c+ ,20 
cm. long, c. ,H cm. \^ide. Up adnale ta the apex of the column 
foot with margins erect embracing it at the ba^, entire, vxithoul 
keels or callij ovale, obtuse, S-nerved, the outer nerves branched, 
concave irsidCj yellow-greeu, c. .2S cm. c. .26 cm, wide. 

CoiBmrj short, slronjdy roundly dilate lielow ihe stigma with 5*7 
longitudinal shallow grooves inside, back prwluced at the apex to 
a small roundly triangular obtuse lobe, purple^ c. .12 cm. tall, 
clinandrlum excavatej rostellum transversely obinng with shortly 
acuminate obtuse apes, stigma semilunate. Coiamn fo&i triangular* 
truncate, Jiltle incurved, purple, c, dO cm. long, adnate to the lateral 
sepab. Anther purple with yellow margins. 

This plam is at once distinguished by the shortly obliquely 
clawed petals^ the absence of appendages on the lip and the stron^y 
flisrend^ column. 

New TMd X. W. of Lake Toba, c, 5 fl00 feet, Carr No. 2121. 

Described from dried material and flowers preserved in spirit. 

Polyslachya (tavescens J. J. S. in FI. BuiL Vt (Orch.) 28^, 
Atlas Xo. CCXVni. 

Medan-Brastagi road, c. 2,WO feel, Carr No. 2140. 

Distribulioni—Javap Borneo. 

Agrostophylliim tnaju^ Hook- f. FI, Brit, Ind. V, 824; Ic. 
n. 2096. 

In a wood above Brastagi village, c, 4300 feel. Carr Xo. 2062* 

Distribution:—Malay Peninsula, Java. 

Agroslophyllum longlfoljuTn Rchb. f. Bonpl. 41; J. J. S. 
in FI. Buit. VI (Orch.) 290, Atlas No. CCXXII. 

.New road N. W, of Lake Toba, C, 5,0(X) feet, Carr Xo. 212S. 

Distribution*"'Java, .Amboina. 

AgrostophvHum IndtS^erens J. J. S. in Bull. Tnsi. allg. Boi. 
Hamb. VII (1927) 44, U VII, L J4. 

Medan-Brasiagi road, c. 2,000 feet, Carr No, 2152- 

Distribution:— BurneQ. 

Certltostvlls Scariosa RidL in Joum. R. A.^, Soc. Mai. Br, 1 
0925)96. PL 5, Dg. A. 

New road N, W. of Lake Toba, c. 5,000 feet, Carr No. 2017, 

EndemiC- 

Ceratoslylis subulata Bl. Bijdr. 506; J. J. S- in FI. Buit. VT 
(Orch.) 299, .\llas No. CCXXTX. 

.New r-ad N. W- of Lake Tuba, c. 5.000 feet. Carr No. 204L 

Distribution:-'-.Assam, Malay Peninsula, Romeo, Java. 

Ceralostylis rohusla Flook. L FI. Brit, fnd. 827; Ic. Pi. t_ 
2105* 

New mad N. W. of Lake Toba, c. 5,000 feet, Carr No. 2072. 

Distribution:—Malay Peninsula. 
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Calanthe Caecillae Rchh. f. in Card. Chron. 1833, 4J2; 

J, J, S. in FI. Buit. VI (Orch.) 210, Atlas No. CL\^. 

Terrestrial in bill forest near Bra&tagi, c. 5^000 feel, Can- 
No, 2110. 

Distribiition:—Java, Malay Peninsula. 

Calanthe crumenata Ridl in Joum. F. M. S. Mus. VIII 
(1917) 107: J J.S. Bull. Jard Bni. Buit. 11. Suppl {1929) t. 41, 
t T, 

Terrestrial in forest alonR ibe new road N. Vi'. of Lake Toba, 
Ch 5»000 feet^ Carr No. 2032* 

Endemic. 

Catanthe (5 Siybglossum) anRUfilifolia IndL var. sumat* 
rana var. nov, PL 4, fig. .A. Rhmmia repens. Psendobulbi distantp, 
breves, c. S-^-folu. Fulia lineari-lancenlata, acutninala, acuta, petio- 
laLa, Inflorescentia ex axilj felionitn inferiormii, erecta, pauriflora, 
quam foHis superioribtrs multu bre^ior. Sepaluin dorsaJe oblongum, 
apidi abrupte subulalo-acumiiiatum, acntiim* Scpiala lateralia 
oblonifa, apid subulat4>acumifiata, acuta, basi fdcata. Petala e bpi 
cuneatCHunRuicuiala subito dllatala, late ovata vel s^iborbicnlaria, 
breviter snbulalo-acuminalap acuta. Labellum S-loburn, cal^ratum, 
unguiculatum, uugue maiginihus s^mosteruTo adnatis, lamina inter 
lobos laterales callis 2 brevibus ereclis rotundatini triangularibus 
donatit, lobis lateralibus erectis nvalibus obtusis, lobo inlenuedia 
cjbovato late reluso cnim lobulo triangulari in sinu mai^'uibus undti- 
latLs caritilbtis 3 incnuspkuis e callis usque ad apicetn labdU at tin- 
Rcntibus. 

Rkisomf: CTeeping^ terete, rather slender^ inlemodes up to c. 2 
cm. long; a tubular membranous sheath up to c. LSO cm, long at 
each nude, roots few from around the base of the ptseudobulbs dllaus, 
PjfMrfo^Ai up to c. 9 cm, distant bul usually doset, c. .75 cm. 
long, cnvtml with basal ithcalhs up to c. 5 cm. long,, 5-b-leaved- 
Leaves linear-lanceolaieT acuminate, acute, base narrowed to a petiole^ 
beneath keelerl with 1-2 strong ner^e^ on each side* up to c. 16 an, 
king, c, 1 ctn.wlde, petiole c. 4 cm. long; Irtfi&r^sretice from the axil 
oi the lower leaves, erect, few-Bowered; peduncle terete with c, J 
tubular sheaths and a suberect lancet date acute sheath near the 
apex. c. S cm, bug; mchis short, ratbtr laxly few Howered, c. 3 cm. 
long; rachis shorty rather laxiy few-flowefcd. c, 3 cm. btig. Bracts 
caducous, os-aledanteolale, acute. not well expanded, sepals 

and petals while Do^iiS sf^pa! obbng, apex abruptly subulate- 
acuminate, acute^ 3-5-ner\^ed, c. .90 cm, long, c. .S3 cm. wide. 
Lsirml srpah ovate-oblong, rather long subulate^acuminate, acute, 
base slightly falcate with the anterior margin dilate at the base and 
embracing the mouth of the spur, 3-5*nerved, keeled outside, grooved 
inside, c. L02 cm. long, c. .48 cm. wide. FrUh shortly cun^itely 
clawed at the base, blade abruptly dilate broadly ovate or suborbi- 
cular, shortly subulate-actuninate, acute, 3-netved with the outer 
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nerves branched, grooved inside and outside^ c. M cm. long, c. ,63 
cm* wide. Up 3-lobtd, spurred, clawed, margins oT claw adnate ia 
ibe sides nf the column ftirming a slighlly laterally flattened tube c. 
M cm. long, 2 short erect roundly trian^ar obtuse yellow calU on 
the blade between the side lobes, white, spread out from the lip of 
the 55jur to apex of the midkbe t* IM an. long, c. .69 cm. wide 
across the side lobes: side hbes erect, oval, obtuse, anterior margin 
nearly straight, posterior margin with a short tooth at the base, 2- 
nerv^p yellow', c. pt9 cm, taiij c+ .15 cm. wide; midUbe obovate, 
retuse with a short triangular subacute lobule in the ^nus, keels 3 
inconspicuous frem the calli to the apex of the lip, margins undulate, 
c, ,55 cm. long^ c. ,6? cm. wide; spir fesrming an acute angle with 
the ovary, slightly narrowed above the base then dilate to the broadly 
rounded apex, keeled on the dilate sides^ fattened and keeled be¬ 
neath ^ c. .67 cm. long, c. J4 cm, wide, cidumn with margins adtiate 
La the claw^ of the lip. slightly dilate towards the truncate entire 
apex^ broadly keeled on the back, while, c. .40 cm. tall, dinandrium 
deeply excavate suborbicular with entire margins, msteilum triangu¬ 
lar acuminate ver>^ acute keelKl inside, stigma narrowly semilunate, 
.'InrAfj- triangular-os'ale, subacute, base ver>' shortly bilob«i^ keeled 
on the back, whhe, c, .20 cm. long, Unear^iblanceolaie disc c, A2 
cm, long. 

This differs from the type principially in the dwarf state of the 
plant p much resembling C. ^silh L’arr From the Malay Peninsula 
Lit the more distinctly subulate-acuminate sepals and pet^, the side 
lobes of the lip which are oval and lunger than hn>ad+ the sheirter 
spur and the broadly obovate midlobe with undulate margins and a 
rlistinct lobule in the apical sinus. 

New' read N* V\\ of Lake Toba. c. 5,000 feel, Carr No. 2116. 

[Tescribed from dried material and flowers pteserved in spirit, 

Calartlhe (S Stylogbssum) epiphytira sp. nov. PI. 4^ fig: B. 
Rhixoma breve. Pseudobulbi appmximati, 5~7Tolii, Folia lineari- 
lancefjlata^ acuminata, acutlssima, bast pebobta. fnflorescentia ex 
axili folinmm infenurum, erects, apici dense multi flora. Bracteae 
caducae, trlangulaii-ovatae, acuminatae, acutae. Sepal um dnrsale 
ohlongo-nb-vaium, breviter iriangulari-acumiriatuni, acutuin. Sepala 
lateral ia oblongo-obovata^ breviter acute apiculata. Petala e basi 
breviter ungukulata efliptica, acuta* L^ibellum l-lobumT calcaratum, 
unguiculatunii ungue margin ibtLs gynListemio adnatis^ call is 2 hiimili- 
bus triangubiribus inter lobos laterales usque ad m^ium lobi inter- 
medii fnconspicue product is, lobis lateral] bus erect is oblongis i:iblusis, 
lobj intermedio breviter bleque obcordato dente minute in sLnu. 
calcare brevi clav^atn canaliculato. Gynostemium apicem versus 
Icviier dllatnSn^ clinandrio excavalo, rustelln 0. 

Rkizifme short, Fsfudobuibj approximare, c. 3 cm. iong^ covered 
with ribbed sheaths c* 7 cm. long,^ c, 5-7-leaved# Leaves linear- 
lanceolate, acuminate, very acute, keeled beneath with c. 3 strong 
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nerves on each side, c. 45 cm. Ions, c. 4.50 cm. wide, base narrowed 
to a petiole up to r. 16 cm. Ling. JnfifirefCcn{-€ from the axil of the 
lower leavers, erect, very densely many-flowered^ peduncle stout terete 
with c. J loose imbricating sheaths at the base ancl c. 5 loose tubular 
membranous sheaths abuvet 7-20 cm. kmg, rachis c. 5 cm. long 
forming a ver>^ denise conic head. Brae is caducous, lower ones largest 
triangubr-ovate, acuminate, acute, 7-?>-nen'ed, c. 5.70 cm. long, 
c. 1,75 cm. wide, f’/ott'crr not well expanded, white, calU of lip 
yellow, Dofjai sepat ublong-obovate, shortly triangular-acuminate, 
acute, 5-ner\ed, UJ cm. long^ c. .6S cm. wide. Lattnil sepals 
oblong-objvale^ shfjrlly acutely apkulate, S-nerved, anterior margin 
slightly dilate at the base and embracing the mouth of the spur, c, 
1.27 cm. long, c. ,65 ctn. wide. Petals shortly subcuneately dawed 
at the base, blade rather abruptly dilate ell ip tic, acute, 5-nerved 
with the outer nerv^es. branched, grooved instde and outside^ c. 1.25 
cm. long, c. .72 cm, wide. Up J-lobed, spuiretl* clawed, margins of 
claw adtiate to the sides of the column for c, .50 cm. and forming a 
laterally flattened tube, grooved beneath for the whole length, c^li 
2 on the blade betwceen the side iobes low triangular obtuse produced 
as tnconspiciious keels to about the middle oi the midiobe, spread out 
c. 1,80 cm. long from the tip of the spur to the apex of the midbbe. 
c, 1 cm. wide across the side lobes: side lobes erect, roundly oblong, 
obtuse, c. Jl cm. tall; midiobe very shortly and broadly qbcordate 
with a minute tooth in the sinus^ lobules broadly rounded, c, .45 
cm. long, c, ,00 cm, wide; spur short, clubbed, retusc, subparallel to 
the ovary, apex a little tecuived and appres$ed to the ovarj', grooved 
in front and on the back towards the tip, slightly flattened on the 
back^ sides dilate with an oblique ked, c. JO cm^ long, ColuptfJ 
adnate tu the claw of the Hp, little dilate towards the apex, concave 
inside, rounded on the back, c. .60 cm. talk clinandrium excavate 
suborblcular rostellum 0, stigma elevate semllunate grooved in the 
middle ris^mbling 2 oblique tuberdes. broadly ovate, veiy 

shortly acuminate, acute. Pidlima B, pjTiform. 

This interesiting epiphytic species belongs to the afbuUy of C* 
LikIL and {\ frunekola ^chltr, to which latter it is 
nsu'est. From C. attgustifoUa Lndi. it differs in the broader leaves, 
I he very densely many-flowered ructiis, the much reduced calli on 
the blade of the lip and the absence of a tooth at the has€ of the 
pjsterior margin of the side lob& From C. irumkatii Schltr. it Is 
distinguished hy the shorter spur, the much broader midlobe, almost 
as brctiid as the width across the side lobes and by the colour of the 
flowers. 

Gunring BartKS, l% 6,000 feet altitude, epiphytic on trunks 
and branches of moss-grown trees. Carr So. 2115. 

Described from dried material and flower^ preserved in ^irit. 

Calantlie rigida Carr var. gracUb var. nov. Pi. 4, tig. C. A 
planEa lypica habitu giacUtore foliis angustioribiis Horibus mini> 
ribus calcare gradliorc differt. 
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This pliinl differs from the in the more slender bubil^ the 
narrower leaves, smaller flowers and more slender spur. 

New road N. W. of I.akc Toba, c. S,000 feel, Carr No, 2029. 
DistributioR of the tvpcr—-Malay Pecuosula, 

Phaifis Inearvillci O. K, Rev. Gen. PI, II, 675j J, J* S. in 
FI. Buit. VI (Orch.) 194, Allas x\o. CXLV. 

Terrestrial in open coiintrv around Brasiagi, c. 4,600 feet, Carr 
No. 209L 

Distribution:—Malay Peninsula, Java. 

Spalho};ioULs atirea Lndl. Past. FI. Gard. I, 16; J. J. S. in 
FL Buit. VI (Orch.) 21S, .\tlas No. CI^I 

Terrestrial in road cuttings tiear Kaban Djahc, c, 4,500 feet, 
Carr No. 2015. 

Distribution;—Malay Peninsula, Borneo, Java, 

SpathogloUis plicata Bl. Bijdr. 401, 1. 76; J. J. S. in FI, 
Buit. VI (Orch.) 219, Atlas No. CL.\IL 

Terrestrial in open country around Hrostagi, c. 4,800 teet, Carr 
No. 2158. 

Distribution:^—^Malay Peninsula, Borneo, java, Celebes, Moluc¬ 
cas, New Guinea, Solomon Is. etc. 

Trichotosia velutina Krzl. in £ngl, Pdaiuenr. IV. 50. II. B. 
21, p. 140. 

Soebakti, c. 4,600 feet, Carr No. 205 1. 

Distribution:-—Malay Peninsula, Borneo, Java. 

Trieholosia ferox Bl. Bijdr. 542; J^ia ferax Bi. Mus. El, 
184; J. J. S. in FI. Buit. VI (tlrch, j 5S5, Atlas No. CCXC. 

In a wood above Brastagi village, c. 4,800 feet, Carr No, 2055, 
Distributioni^Malay Peninsula, Borneo, Java. 

Eria acuminata Lnd). Gen. ft Orch. 69; J. J. S. in Bull. 
Dqj, .\gr. ind. neerl. XI U (1902) 54; Bull. Jard. Bol, Buit. Sir. 5. 
VI, t. 5, f. in. 

New road N, W, of Lake Tuba, c, 5,000 feet, Carr No. 2054, 
Dist ributionJava. 

Erta monoatachj'a Lndl. in Juurn, Linn. Soc. Ill (1859) 56; 
J. J. S. in FI. Buit. VI (Orch.) 595, Allas No. CCXCIX, 

New road N. W, of Lake Toba, c. 5,000 feet, Carr No. 2071. 
Distribu lion: —Java. 

Eria obliterata Rchb. 1. Bonpl. V (1857) 55: J. J. S. in FI. 
Buit. VI (Orch.) 391, Alias No. CCXC\1. 

•Above Barus Djahe, c. 5,500 feet, Cart Ng. 2112. 

Disuibulion i—Java, 

Eria floribunda Lndl, Wall. Cat. n. 7408; J. J, S. in Fl. Buit. 
VI (Orch.) 400, Alias No. CCCIII. 
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Hill forest behind the Bra$tagi Hulel^ 5^000 Carr No. 
2001f 1009, 

'. Distribiition:—.Malay renitiaula^ Borneo^ Java. 

i;- Eria oberonnfloni J. J, S. m Bali, Jard, BoU Buit. Ser, ,1. 11 

I {192Q) 52: loc. cit,, IL SuppL [1929) L SO, L IV. 

' , Wixuis behind the Brastagi Hotels t, 4,SOO feet+ Carr Np. 2050. 

7 Eindemk. 

Eria append leu tala Ltidl. Gen. k Sp. Orcib. 69; J. j. S. m 

¥l Buit, VI (OrchJ 408, Allas CCCX, 

^! Xew mad N* \\\ of Lake Toba, c. 5*000 (ect, Carr Xo. 2016* 

;r Distribution:—Java, 

Eria flave^seeii^i Liidl Gen. & Sp. Orch. 66; J, J* S. in F3. EuiL 
Vi (Orch.) 408. Atlais Xu. CCCXl. 

7^ New road N. W. of Uke Tc^-i, c. 5,000 feet, Carr \p. 2027. 

[;r. This species is very variable both in the dimensions uf pseudo- 

7^ bulbs and leaves and in the keels of the lip. The outer keels art 

-- sometimes dnuhir with the carunculaie cushion on the midlobc often 

^li^ itiLo 5-7 distinct caruiiculate keds. The si^e and colour mark- 
ings of the flowers also showr much varmtiuD. 

Dislributlon:—Java. 

V. Elia hyacinth of dea LndL Gen. k Orch. 66; J. J. S. in 

FI. Buit. Vi (Orchi 410, Atlas No. CCCKII. 

’* In a wuihI behind the Bnistagi Hotel, c, 4*800 feet* Carr No, 

2126. 

? Distributiiin:—Malay Peninsula, Bumeu, Java. 

Eria cyrtosepala Schltr. in Engl. But. Jahrb. XLV {1911) 
BeibL 104, J7. 

7, Soebakti, terrestrial on the vertical walls of a deep ravine, c, 

V 4,500 feet, Carr No. 2045. 

Endemic. 

^ Eria aJhidotomeftl4jj4£i Lndl. Gen. & Sp. Orch. 66; J. J. S. in 

VI Buit. \ ! (Orth.) m, Allas No, CCLXXXfX. 

Near iisi> Plso in open country abtsve I-ake Tola terrestrial 

beneath bushes^ c. 4^500 feet, Carr No. 2046 and 2047+ No, 2047^ 

f ' of which several plants were seen, is pelortc and may be designated 

\ van pelor Carr. There is no cutumn fool so that the sepals are 

I * ail equal. The lip is pelaloid^ being exactly the same as the other 

[ petals both in structure and dimensions. The column supports 5 

anthers, the lateral anthers being borne on each side of the stigma 
‘7 so that self-pollination invariably results. 'ITie normal plants grew 

side by side with the peloric ones and Under e.xactly the same 
^ conditions. 

^ Distribution:^—Scam,, Malay Peninsula, Java. 

7 Ikndrobiuiti delieriBe Schltr in Fedde Repert, XI (1912) 
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Hilt forest behind ihe Hrnstngi Hotels c. 5*000 feet^^ Carr 
No. 2003. 

Endemic. 

Dendrcbium cuneatipeUilum J, S. in BulL Jard. Bot. 
Biiiu Ser. 3. IX, 15G. 

On a Iree In open counLr>^ near Soebakti^ c* 4,600 feet, Carr 
No. 2048. 

Endemii:. 

Dendrobium puitii[ijm Roxb. var. enotalum vat, nov. A 
planta t^pica staLura tcibusilare^ foliis crassicHibus, doribus majoribus 
label lo apici prof nude bilobo differt^ colore flavis enolatis. 

This variety dilTers from the typical plant in the stouter pro¬ 
portions, more fleshy leaves and larger plain yellow flowers without 
any purple markings and a lip deeply incised at the apex,. It has 
been grown for more than a year in the Singapore Botanic Gardens 
and throughout this period the flowering has not coincided with that 
of the t>^ical plants. 

Barns Djahe on a tree by the side of the road, c- 4,500 feel, 
Carr No. 2134. 

Distribution of type:—Burma, Malsiy Peninsula, Borneo^ Javra. 

I^endrohium linear!foilym T. fit B. Tijdschr. Ned. XXIV, 
118: J. J. S. in m. Bnit VI (Orch.) 327, AUas No. iX XLVI. 

On a tree in open country near Scebakti^ c. 4,600 fect^ Carr 
No. 213S. 

Dislri bution :“Java, 

Dendrobium bsiri^^ntim J, J* S* in Bull. Jard Bot. Bull. 
Ser. 2. XXV (191?) 45, 

Medan-Braslagi roadt c. J,500 feet, Carr No, 2024^ growing 
on an old stump by the side of the road. 

Endemic, 

Dendrobtum pedicetlatum J. J. S* in Bull. Dep. Agr. Ind. 
nwrh XV (19C^) il. 

The colour of the 5e|>a1s ranges from pure white to bright rose- 
lilac while there are often I nr 2 crimson spots superimpo^ upon 
the median yellow spot on the lip. Il is a common plant in the 
Kaban Djahe and Toba distKcls. 

New' rnad N, W, of Lake Toba, c. S,000 feel, Carr No. 2009 
and 2033. Hill forest behind the firaslagi Hotel, c+ 5,000 feet;^ Carr 
No. 208S. 

Endemic. 

Dendrobiurti maJviccilor RidL in Joum. F. M. S. Mus. Vfll 

tl917) m FI S, fig. B. 

New road N. \\\ of Lake Tobaj c. 5,000 feet, Carr No* 20J6> 
nut uncommon. 

Endemic. 
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Dendrobium heterocarpum Wall. Indl. Gen. & Sp, Orch, 
78; J. J. S. in FL Suit. VI (Orch.l 368, Atlas No. CCLXXXI, 

Hills behind the Brastai^ Hotel, c. 5,000 feet. Carr No. 2092. 

Distribution:—India, Burma, Malay Peninsula, Java, 

Desmotrichum Bl, Bijdr, 350: Dttidrotiium 

iiHgujlifslium Lndl. Gen, & Sp. Orch, 76; J. j, S. in FI. Bull. VI 
tOrcli.) 322, Atlas No. CCXLIll. 

Medan-Brastagi mad, c. 2,000 feet, Carr No. 2131. 

Distribution;'—Malay Peninsula, Java. 

Desmotrichum Irifurcatum sp. nov, PI, 6, 8g. .^. Rhizoma 
longe rcpens, ramosum. Caulea erect i. raniosissimi, Pseudobtilbi 
fusifoTTLies, J-Iotii. Folium lanceolatgm vel oblongtHanceolalum, 
brevJssimc acqualiter bilobula, epetiolata, Inflorescentiac breves, I- 
Rorae. Sepaltim dorsale oblongo-ovatum, obtuse apicuiaium. S^Ia 
lateralia ovata, obtuse apiculata, mento oblongo bnesiter acumiralo 
obtuso. Petab oblnngo-Ianceolata, obtusa. Label ium 5dobum, 
lamina in carinam latam apicem versus trifurcaliim conspicue elevata, 
lobis bteralibus ruiundalim triangularibus, lobo intermedin sub- 
quadrato bilobo dente minuto in sinu, Gynostemium contcum, 
brachiis dentifnrmibus recums. 

Rkisamf long-creeping, branched, densely roollng, vtp to c. 
.SO cm. diam,, internodes .l0-,40 cm. long. Slewr c, 1,50-2.50 
cm. distant, erect, much branched, up to c. 27 cm, tall, c. ,27 cm, 
diam,, at first clnUied with membranous sheaths, interne^es up to 
c. 3-40 cm, long, olive green tinted red. PifiidohHths fusiform, red, 
sometimes olive green, lower ones largest c. 3,50 cm. tong, c, 1 cm. 
diam., 1-leaved, Aru/ lanceolate or oblong-lanceolale-, very shortly 
equally bilobed, not petiobte, gmoved dark green above, keeled 
paler beneath, base twisted, c. c, 7 cm, lung, c, 1,20 cm, wide, /n- 
fitttesceaccs from the apex of the pscudobulb behind the leaf, wry 
short,.I-flowered, peduade terete up to c. .60 cm, long clothed with 
some imbricating sheaths. Ftm-rf rather large, sepals and pelaLs 
pale yellow more or less veined and suffused red-purple, the sepals 
scurfy outside. lepst oblong-ovale, obtusely apiculate, 5-7- 

nerved, c, .70 cm, long, C. .42 cm. wide, fj/tfrat sepals broadly 
uvato, obtusely apiculate, 7-nerved, c, ,70 cm, long, c. .75 cm. wide, 
mentum oblong shortly acuminate obtuse c. 1,50 cm, long. Petds 
oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, 3-nerved, c, ,70 cm. long, c, .20 cm, wide. 
Up adnate to the apes of the column foot, 5-foiwd, spread out c. 
2,20 cm. long, c. 1-05 cm. wide across the side lobes, blade pale 
yellow suffused red-purple along the median: line heneaih, a broad 
pale yellow keel between the side lobes from above the 
base of the lip to the base of the midlobe, branching 
into 3 from about the middle with the median branch 
often suffused red-purple; side tabes erect, roundly tnangular, 
obtuse, anterior margin erose, pale yellow sometimes tipped red- 
purple, posterior nvargiii c, !..»(* ent, long, anterior margin c. .27 cm. 
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tftng; midioh subqimdrate^ apex bilobeci to c, the rtijddJe wiih a 
short rooth in the narrow sinus, warty and wKnkled in the lower 
rnargiiis shortly erosCp base yellow more or Jess sufFu&ed red-puiplep 
apical lobules ialcately oblong obtuse red-purple, in all r. cm. 
long^ c. .95 cm. wide, Cotnmn cotiiCp pale greenish yeiloWp c. .10 cm. 
lallp arms minute tt.iith-1ihe recurred pale green, clinandnuni conic- 
excavate transversely oblong, rostellum short rounded, stigma large 
excavate suborbiqular. Anther conic, Battened in front, beak very 
shnrt broad retuse, c* J7 cm. taU, c. .20 cm. ^vide^ creaiTS. C^umn 
fooi Hncar^ slightly iticuni^edp pale greenish yellow* c, K65 cm. lotigp 
c. JO cm. wide. OriiFy b-grouvedn furfuracei^us, pedicel terete e, 
JO cm. long. 

This plant h undoubtedly a close ally of Li. grandi^oram Bl. 
from It differs, however, in the very shortly hllobed leavesp 

the narrower sepals and petals and smaller lip with narrower sinus 
between the apical lobules with a triangular loulh. The colour of 
the Bowens is quite different. 

Slopes of Gunong Bards^ c. 5p000 feel, Carr Xo, 2099. 

Described from dried maieriai and ilDWrrs in spirit. 

Sarcupodiitm eynibtdtoidei^ Kr^L var. humile var. nov. 
E^tfdobulbi c. LSO cm. disiantes, ovoidei, plus minusve quadran- 
gulati, c. 1.40 cm, longi, c, I cnv. lali, bifolii. Folia brevissima, 
oblonga ovatave^ hreviter inuequaliier bllubap c. 1.90 cm. longa. 
c. 1.20 cm. lata. Inllorescenida una, brevis, uniflora ^ pedunculo 
gracili c„ J.50 cm. longo. Fiores eb planiae typicae similes sed 
sepalis petalisque mmoKbus. 

R/iis&m^ creeping, branched^ densely covered with imbiicaiing 
sheaths. Ps^udfttuih c- LSO cm. apart, erect or forming an acute 
angle with the rhixome, ovoid, more nr les^ four^angledp wrinkled, c. 
L40 cm. long, c, I cm. diam.^ 2-leaved. very small, oblong 

or ovate, shortly unequally bUobed, grooved k^led beneath, 

margins ihickenedp c. 1,90 cm, long. c. 1.20 cm. wicle^tase twisted, 
peLioie groov^ed c. .50 cm* long. Infi6r*:sccm-^ single from the apex 
of the pseudobulb between the leaves, short, l-fliiweredp peduncle 
erect slender terete with some tubular sheaths at the base and one 
near the middle c. l.SO cm. long. Ftmvrrs similar to those of the 
type but sepals and petals smaller. 

Xew road S. W. of Lake Toba, c. S^GOO feet> not uncommon, 
Carr No. 201 S. 

Distribution of type:—Java. 

Sarcopodiitm verTuciferum Rdfe var» pauciAoruiii var* 
nov. A planta typir^ loliis lineiarlbus vel Itnearf-lanceolatjs el in- 
dafescentia brevi pauciflora Boribus c. 1 differt. 

This variety differs from the typical plant tn the linear or 
linear-lanceolate leaves up Lu c. 11.SO cm. long c. .90 era. wide and 
the shorter c. J-flowered inflorescences with the peduncle up to c. 
3 cm. Jong and lachis C. 2 cm. long. 
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:V 5 Dr. j. J. Stintb points Qnt, in Bull. Jard. Bol. Bull. Ser* 2. 

,i ; II, 6S under h\$ de-rtription of D**adro^iiim d^mp^ms^^ Sarc^p&dium 

v^rrifcijerum RqBe {Dfndri^bisim vcrruajcrupi J, J. S, noi Rchb. 

- f,), 5. iaiirifoHum Kt?X and S. VVicticrsii (Sthltr,) Carr are pos¬ 

sibly s>TinnyTiKHis. 

S. t^errudfttum RoUe vnr. f^mdfiorum Carr differs from 3- 
puUfitiiifM Ridl. only in ihe longer narrower leaves and the ^- 
flowered Inflorescence. The slrnclure of the flowers is Identical In 
e\ery delail and I have no doubt thal S. pukhcnum Ridh should not 
be retained but should be considered as S. v^rmetjerum Rolfe var. 
pulcheUuni Carr. It is merely an e^rtrendy reduced state of the 
species just as S. Wkhcrsri Carr represents possibly the other 
: extreme. 

S. dempoense (J, /. S.) Carr appeal^ from the si/j and 
structure of the flowers to be sufficiently distinct. 

Xew road N, of Lake Toba, c, S^OCO feet^ Carr Xo. 202 S. 

:* Distribution of the type: —Bomeo- 

Uitlbophvnum oviiLtfolium Lndl. Gen. k Sp. (Jrch. 49' 
|. J. S, in FL BuiL VI (Onzh.) 4SS, Atlas Ko. CCCXLVH. 

Xcw Tiiad X, of Lake Toba, c, 5^000 feet^ Carr No. 2018, 
2069. 

Distribution:—Malay Peninsula, java. 

Kulbaphyllum H Monilfbulbum) remiferuni nuv. PI. 7, 
ilg. A. Rhisoma repens, ramusum. Pseudubuibi approJttmati, nK>nili- 
furmes, supra vtsi ovati vd suborbicuhres, basi rhiJSPmati adnati 
apicem versus recur\i subtus canaliculatl, urufoiii. Folium iartccii- 
latum vd ovatodanceolatum. acututn, bast tnrtum et breviter petiu- 
lilt urn, camosum. t nfloreKentiae e hasi pseudnbulbip folium subae- 
quantes, 1-florae. Bracts infundibulifopiis. Sepalum dorsaje 
ublongu-lanceolaluni. acuminatum, acute apiculatum. Sepala lateralia 
7 muko lond^f^p ^ basi ohlongcwjvatii lunge acumlnala, conico-apicu- 

lata, parte acuminata sensirrt spathulaiim dilaiata. Petala parva^ e 
Ixtsi lineariter ufiRuicuhiln spalhulatim dilalata, oblnsiisima. 
Label I urn integrum^ dblongump hasi concavum tnaripiubus erectiSp 
super basin valde convexum vemicosum marpnibus recurvis et 
apicem versus con tipis. Gynostemium brqve^ stelidiis porrectis 
subulaLis, peck sub stigmate in coticretionem conicam devalo. 

Rhhome creeping, branched, rooting from beneath the pseudo- 
bulhs, Psfudohfdhi approxiinate, moniliform, seen from above ovate 
or suborbicular, base prostrate adnate to the rhrame, apex recurved 
grooved beneath, minutely wrinkled, c- .50 cm. king, c. .40 cm. cUam., 
1-leaved. Ltitj lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, acute, fishy, grooved 
above, keeled beneath, c. 1.20 on* long, c- .40 cm. wide, petiole 
twisted grooved c.. JOH cm. long, [nfioresccnm from below the 
pseudobtdb^ erect, 1-flowered, p^uticle filiform with sorne tubular 
sheaths at the ba^ c. I JO cm. long. Bmt t infundibuliform, c. .20 
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c:iii+ long, Dorml obloi^-^laiiE&dlate^ aciunuiqte, acutely apicu- 
late, 2-nerved with the outer nerves branched above the base, comcave 
in^idep convert outside wUh elevate nerves, ochre'Vellow with darker 
nerves, c. M cm. long, c. .25 cm. wide, hikral sc pah adnate to 
the column fool to beyond ihe middle^ subsignioldty falcate, basal 
third ublung-ovaie. abo%'e long linear'acuminaie, concave inside, 
fleshy, dkstinctLy spathulately dilate towards the conic-apEculate very 
deshy apex^ 5-nerved with the outer nerx^es branched abow the baie^ 
nerx'te elevate outside, bright ochre yellow with darker nerv^, c. 1.40 
cm. long, c. ,30 cm. wide. Petals dawed to c. the middle, claw 
linear, spathulalely dElale above the middle, ver)* obiitse. 1-nerved, 
yellow, c. .17 cm. long, c. AZ cm. wide. Up adnate to ihe apex of 
The column fool, mobile, entire, oblong, obtitst>, base concave with 
erect margins, ab^ive highly convex papillose and warty with margins 
recurved and cunliguuus at the apex, dark red. c. .23 cm. Tong. 
Cditmn lillle dilate in the middle, pale yellow, including the porrcct 
subulate stelidia c. .13 cm. long, foot forming a right angle with the 
column incurved towards ihe apex with a conic swelling at the base 
below the stigma, c. ,1D cm. long. Ovaty o-grotived^ furfuracaiius, 
c, +10 cm. long, p^icel terete c. ( cm, long. 

.'Vn ally of ovaUjaUum Lndl. but verv' distinct by reason of 
the Jong oar-shaped lateral sepals from which the specific name is 
taken and the spathuJate petals. 

iVew mad X. W, of Lake Toba. c. S^OOO feet, Carr No. 2022. 

Described from a plant pr^erved in spirit, 

BtilbophylLtitn Tapirus j. J. S. in Bulk Jard, Bui. Buit. Ser. 
3. X, 64. PL 6, fig. B_ 

New road N\ W. of Lake Toba, c. 5,000 feet, Carr Xo. 202D, 

Endemic. 

Hulbnphyilum Monilibulhum) ennnatum sp. nov, PI. 7* 
fig. B. Rhizoma breve, pauclramosum. Pseudohuibi "appraximatl, 
supra visi ovati vel oblongo<ivaLi, dimidio basali rhizamati 
adnati^ dimidio apicali recurvi sublus cajiaJicuIati, l-folii. Folium 
linear!-lanceoUl urn vel linearr-oblanceofalum, acutum v-el acute api- 
ctilalum, camosumt basi breviter petiolatum. Inliorescentiae e basi 
pseudohulbSp 2-3 fasciculatae, 1-florde. Sepalum dorsale e basi el lip- 
lira longe subulato-acuminatuin, acutissimum. Sepab lateraHa mar- 
ginihus anticis omino fere connatis, apid tantum libera, laminarin 
ovatam longe sububto-acuminaiam bifidam formanlia. Petala ob- 
loTiga, obtusa. La bell um e basi breviter unguiculata obovaium. 
obtusum^ dimidfo stipenore veirucosum. 

Rhhome short, few-branched, rooting from below the pseudn- 
bulhs. Fseudotulhs approximate^ seen from above ovate or oblong- 
ovate, basal half prr^trate adnaie to the rhizome, apical half recurved 
ptwved bwieath, minutely wrinkled, up to c. LSO cm. long, c, ,75 
cm. dkm.j Meaved. /xu/ lincar-bncetrhte or linear-oblanceolate, 
acute or acutely apiculate, fleshy, grooved above, keeled beneath, 
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rallier densely rovered (? always) with mLnute black tiiberdea bear- 
ing a tuJt of sbon black bristles^ green, up to c. 62Q cm. hngp c. ,93 
cm, wide, petiole grooi.ned slightly twLsted c. .2Q cm. long. Injtorcs- 
fences 2-3 fron> the base of the pseudohijJb, fascicled, erect^ 1- 
flawercd; peduncle rather stout for the section, terete, base covered 
with some tubular sheaths, a little dilate upwards^ up to c. S.50 cm. 
long. Br^ici tubular, apex free acute keeled on the hack, densely 
papiHose, c* .60 cm. long, Fl&:em well expanded, sepals bright 
yd low-green tinted orange towards the base. Donal st-pai elliptic, 
long subulate-acuminate, very acute, S-ner\^ed with the outer nerves 
branched, concave inside, outside convex with the nerves elerale and 
papillose in the basal with a strong median keel to the apex, up 
to c, 4,75 cm. long^ c. .65 cm* wide+ Ltiferal sepals hardly running 
down the column foot, S-ticrved with the outer nerves branched, 
outside convex with the nerves elevate and papUiose towards the base, 
anterior margins connate for almost the whole length with the apex 
only free forming an ovale long subulate-acuminate bifid blade with 
a median keel inside, up to c* 4J5 cm. long^ c. L2^t on. wide, Felals 
oblong, obtuse, I-nerved, base little dilate, pale yellow wilh a median 
red streak and a shorter one on each side tn the upper half, c. .30 
cm. long, c* .0^ cm. wide. Up adnate to the apex of the column 
foot, mobile^ entire, base shortly cuneately clawed, obovate, obtuse, 
above the base fleshy grooved with erect margins^ broadly keeled 
convex sparsely warty in the upper half with the margims recurv'ed 
and undulate, apex shortly recurved, crimson, spread out c. .42 cm, 
long, c, .33 cm. wide. Column conic, yellow, c. .OS cm. long, stetidia 
subsigmoid erecto-patent parallel subulate c. .12 cm. long^ stigma 
small suborbicular. Anther conic, laterally flalieued with a conic 
papillose boss, base bilobed, pale y^ellow-green, c. ,0S cm. tall. 
Column foot almost entirely freeT apex a little incurved, sides grooved, 
apex very shortly bilobed fleshy, a low conic swelling inside at the 
base, reddish, C. .15 on. long. 

This Ss nearest to F, limghfeiidium RidL from the Afalay 
Peninsula* ihe leaves of which species are u.sually fumL^ih«d with 
minute black brisiJe-bearing tubercles though this is not in variably 
the case, it, ammsum Carr is a very distinct plant and the only 
member of the section AfiTnilihulhum known to me with the lateral 
sepals Connate into an oi’ate long-acuminate blade, 

Xcw road N. \V, ui Uke Toba. c. 5,000 feet, C'arr No, 2065, 

Described frem drie^i material and plants preserved in spirit. 

Bulbophyllum violaecum Lndl. Gen. &Kp. Orch. 50; J. J. S. 
in FI. Boil VI (Orch.) 460, Allas Xo. CCCIJT. 

.New road X. \V. of Lake Toba, c. 5,000 feel, (*aiT No. 2077. 

Distribution: - Java. 

Bulbophylittm bcHKlagientw <p. nuv. PI. 3, hg. A. Rhlzoma 
breve, paudranursum. F^udobulbi erecti vel suberecti* ovmdei, 1- 
folii- Folium lanceolatum vel lineari-lanceolatum, acutum. Inflores- 
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tAtidae fasdcubt^f^ erectas^ Uflorae. Brae tea infundibuliforaiiB. 
Sepalum dursale lanceoktump apiculalump marguiibus tiliobtis. 
Sepda lateralb oblcmga, actite apicidaUp margintbus dlidatte, oiar- 
gine axitkct basi paulo tmngiiladter dilatato, Peiala parva^ ovato- 
oblonga vel tnangular-ovata. obtiisissinsa, dliobta^ isilm apkem 
ver^s papillosa, Labellum inconsplcue l-ldbuiiij mtus inter Ipbos 
lateraies carinb 2 huminbiis m^'nibus labclU fsiralleUbiiSp lobis 
latcralibus inconspiiiais ratundatb ereetb marginihus baal in lobum 
parvura papUlosum pr<xliictiis, lobo interniedio oblonpi-lanceolaiP 
tjbtiiso iniiis cruEitavp. 

RMz&m€ short, few-branebed, covered with dry sheatbSp tather 
stoiit. PsfttdQbuihs up to c. LSO cin distant, erect or suberect, 
^ narrowly owid with c- 4 longiludinal grooves^ red. c. L70 cm. tall> 

c* .80 cm. diam., l-lesived. Leaf lanceotate or linear lancfwlate, acute, 

■ grwved above, keeled beneptb. base narrowed and twisted to the 

vef>' short petiole, gr^ti sometimes suffused red specially towards 
the base, J.SO-6 cm. longt bO-l cm. wide, peiWe grooved c, .ID cm. 
long. Inkoresccnces from the rhizocne at the base of the pscudobulbr 
^ or more, fascicled, erect, l-ilowcrcd, peduncle ftllfonn with some 
. tubular sheaths at the base c, 4*25 cm. long. Bract itifitudibunform^ 

apnex shortly free keeled, c. .25 cm. long. Scpfds semi transparently 
" yellow'green with 5 dark red nerves and mottled dark red outside, 

y scfHil lanceolate, apiculate, J-nrrved, uwgins cdiolate from 

above the bascj convex outside with nerves a UlUc elev^atCp ,9(Kl.lO 
on. long, c. J7 cm* wide- Lateral sepah very shortly adnate to the 
^ t column foot, oblong, acutely aptculate, 3-nen'ed. margins dliolate 

>y from above the anterior margin shortly triangular^ilate at 

. the base^ eonv'C.x outside with the iier%^es a little elevate, *90-Ll& cm. 

, long, c* J7 cm. wide. Petals ns-ate-oblong or iriangular-ovale, 

’ V shortly acuminate, very obtuse, bnetv^ed, inside papillose towards the 

apex, margins minutely dliolate from above the base, transparently 
pale greenish with c, 5 black dots around the margin ton'urds the 
apex, c* JO cm. long, c. .25 cm. wide. Up adnate to ihe apex of 
the column foot, inconspitiioiisly J-Iobed. blade fleshy with 2 Ilw 
keels between the side lobes near to and parallel to the margins, 
toar^ns produced at the base to a short rounded lobe, ochre^yellow 
dotted red-brown, c. .70 cm* long, c, JO cm* wide, side iohes tmt 
very short rnunded, sides papillose outside towards the base, midhbe 
dbiong'lauceolate obtuse c, S-nerved concave inside with creel mar¬ 
gins. Cu/Mffm shortj pale yellow, c. . 15 cm. long, stdidia very slender 
, / subulate c. .IS cm. long, a low conic swelling bdow the stigma, foot 

^ oblong forming an obtuse angle with the column apex dilate c* JO 

cm. long. 

This plant is of the affmtty of 5. vwheeum LruU*, B, tmoL 
‘ ' fdium Lndi., B. hydropbilam J. J. B, pan RidL, B. crasslntrvium 

Jr J* S., B, luteopuFpureum J. J. S. and B. angulatum J. J. S. all 
hitherto included in the rather heterogeneous section Mi^TOm&nanikt. 
It appeam to me. however, that they would be best Indmied under a 
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special scciion for which I propose the name MepalojttossMiii, 
'rhe distinctive characters of the section are the comparallvcly large 
not prostrate pseudobtilbs which arc ovoid and more or less -t-sitW 
or laterally grooved, the broad petals, the oomparati%d>' large lip, 
the long slender stelidia of the column and the dilate apeie of the 
column foot. 

In a wood behind the Brastagi Hotel, c. 4,800 feet, Carr No. 

2021. 

Described from dried tnaterial and a plant preserved m apint. 

Btllbophyllum Mkromonarnbc) filovagans sp. nov, Pl. 
8, fig. B, RhLioma longe repens, gracillimtim. Pseudobulbi distantes, 
erecti subereclivc. ovoidei, multisulcali, l-folii. Folium vel lanoeo* 
latum vel avatum vel ohiongo-ovatum, breviler muewnatum. In* 
florescentiae breves. 1-florae, pcduiiculo hnevi filifnrnii. Sepala an- 
guste iriangiilari-ovaia, sensim acuminata, acuta, lateralibus valde 
falcaLts. Petala nblonga, hmgiuscule acuminata, acuta. Labetlum 
3-Iobum, unguiculatum, ungue oblongo, carina media e basi usque ad 
apicem donatum, iobis lateralibus parvis erectis camosis triangulari* 
bus obtusis rcverais, lobo intermedio ohlongp obtuso. 

Rhizomf long<recping, much branched, verj’ slender, intemodes 
up to c. 1.20 cm. tong, roots 1-3 from beneath each pseudobulb sbewt 
slender glabrous. t*$cndflbH}bi up to c. 3.50 cm. distant, suberecl 
with the apes often recurved, ovoid, many-grooved with a broad 
groove on the underside towards the base, dilate ov'er the rhiaome on 
each side at the Itase, up to c. .58 cm. tall, c. .30 cm. diam., 1-leaved. 
leaf lanceolate, ovate or oblong-ovate, shortly muctonate, grooved 
above, keeled beneath, base twisted to the petiole, sometimes rather 
fleshy, 1-2.20 cm. long. .22-.S8 cm. wide, petiole (ffooved .OS-.lOcm. 
long. InilotesctHccs from the rhizome below the pseudobnlbs or from 
the nodte, verv short, t-floweied, peduncle filiform with some tubular 
sheaths at the base .40-,d0 cm. long. Bfnt infundibuliform with 
broadly free apex, c. ,07 cm. long. Fltwerf not well expanded, 
ttpats and petah wbiifeh with red nerves and suffused ted dewm the 
middle, sepals triangular-ovate, distinctly acuminate acute 3-ncrv^ 
the interals strongly falcate and adnale to the column ^oot to its 
apex, dorsal se{>a! c. .55 cm. long c. .18 cm. wide, laterals c. .50 cm. 
long c, .23 cm. wide. Pft^h oblong, rather long-acununate, acute, 
l'-3-ncTved, c. Jfi cm. tong, c. .10 cm. wide. ISp adnate to the apex 
of the column foot, 3-labed, clawed, glabrous, 3-nerve<i, keeled inside 
for the whole length with the keel more conspicuous on the midlobe 
with an elevate nerve on each side, dark red, spread out c, JO cm, 
tong, c. .09 on, wide, claw c. ,05 cm. long; side foier erect, trian¬ 
gular, obtuse, apex pointing backwards, fleshy; midtobe obimg, 
obtuse, convex ab:*ve. conic, white, c. .09 cm. tail, stelidia 

erect sigmoid subulate c. .10 cm. long. Cofamn /<wi roundly in¬ 
curved, red, c. .15 cm. long. 
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A di^dtict cliaratterised by the comparatively large ob¬ 

long acuminate acute petals and ihe J-iobecJ dawed glabrous lip 
rather resembling in structure some of the species of the section 
Poiybkpkarofi. 

New ™d N. W= of Lake Toba, c- 5,000 feetj Carr No. 2066. 

Described from dried malerial and a plant pre^rved in spirit. 

Bulbophyllum deminutum j. J. in Bull. Jard. Bou Suit. 
Ser, 3, IX, 176. PL ID, hg. B, 

Slopes of Gunong BaroSp c. 5,000 feet, Carr No. 2097. 

Endemic. 

Bulbophytlum salaccense Rchb. L Bonpl. V (1S57) 57; 
J, J. S. in FI, Bull. M (Orch.) 430, Atlas No. CCiTXXV. 

New road N, W, of Lake Toba, c. 5,000 feet, Carr No. 2139- 

Dbtributiou:—]Malay Peninsula, Java, 

Bulbophylfyni Desmosanthes) lonf^vogans sp. nov. PI- 
9, fig, A. Rhizt^ma longe vagans, gracile, pauciranK^sum. Pseiidobulbi 
ad c. 10 cm. remoti, late ovoidd, 1-folii FoUum obltjugiim vel 
oblongo-ovalum, brevissime rotundatim btlabulam, coriaceum, petlolo 
breve canal iculatp enneato, fnfloresceiitiae c nodis caulium, breves, 
c. 4-dDrae. Bracteae ovatae, acuminalae, acumen quam ovario cum 
pedicello paulo longiores. Sepal um dorsale oblongum, hreviter 
acuminatum, apici camoso acutum margin!bus incurvis. Sepala 
lateralia ovato-linceolalap acuminata^ apiri camoso acuta marginibus 
incurvis, Pciata angtiste eUiptica, obtusa. Labellum integrtim^ car- 
nosum. o\^lum, apioe conwxo obluso, caiinls 2 v-aJidis e bast Sub 
apice evanescentibus. Gynostemium latum^ steUdiis triangulaiibus 
acuminatis acutissimis. stigniate magno ovali. 

RJthonf€ long rambling, slender, closely appressed to the sul> 
stratum, few-branebed, rooting spanngly from the nodes and densely 
from beneath the pseudobuLb, at first covered with sheaths, C. A2 
cm. diam., intemodes c. ,B0 cm. long. PsfHdabidbs up to c. lO cm, 
distal, erect or forming an acute angle with the rhbome, broadly 
ovoid, sometimes grooved beneath* minutely wrinkled transversely, 
olive-greeuj c- I an. tall* c. .75 cm, diam,, ]-1ea%'ed. L^af oblong 
or ovate-oblong, apje.v very shortly roundly bilobed, fleshy, coriaceous, 
many-nerved, grooved above, keeled beneath, 1.55-2.65 cm, longt 
.50-1.20 cm. wide* petiole cuneate grooved JO-JS cm. long. In- 
fiifrcs€cna:s from the nodes of the rhiaome, short, c, 4-floweredt 
peduncle covered with loose tubular sheaths c. .50 cm. long. Bfccts 
a little longer than the pedicel and ovary, ovate, acuminate, acute, 
c. .27 cm. long. Flmi^ers small, sepals yellow in the lower haJfj deep 
orange-fed in the upper half, c. ^65 cm^ long, c^ .50 cm. wide, 
s£pa[ oblong, shortly acuminate, apex fleshy acute with incurved 
margins^ 5-nerved, c, .66 cm. Tong, c, ^25 cm. wide, Latr.ral sepah 
adnate to the column foot to the middle* O’v'ate-Ianoeolate, acuminaie, 
apex fleshy acute with incurred margins, 3-nerved, keeled outside, 
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c, .66 cin. loni?, c. ,2S on, wide, Pelals narrowly dUptic, obtuse^ 
l-fieir%'ed, ydkwj c. .3^) cm. long, c, A 2 cm. mde. 1 j> adiiatc to 
the apes of the column foot, mabikr entire, flediy, ovate, apes 
convex oblu^, orange-red above^ oninge-yellow dpp^ deep omngie 
benealh, keels 2 stout from above the base to below the apex 
margins erect in the lower half recurved in the upper half, c. .20 
cm. long, c. .13 cm. wide. Coiamn broad^ yellow,^ ioduding the 
stelldia c. .30™. tall;, stebdia triangular acuminate ver>^ acute with 
apex incurved, clinandrium excavate transversely oval, stigma, very 
large excavate occupying almost the w^bole face of the column, 
Anikt^r ovate-oblong, obtuse, base bilobed, grooved on the back at 
ihe base, c. .07 cm. long. Cofwmw foot shorty slightly dilate towanqb 
the abruptly incurved apex^ c. .20 cm, long. Ovaty 6-gitKivedp c. 
.] 1 cm. long, pedicel terete c, J5 cm. long. 

Xew road X. W. of "Lake Toba, c. 5,000 feel. Carr Ko. 2008. 

Described frotn dried material and a plant preserved in spirit. 

Bulbophyllum croceum. Lndl. Geo, k Sp. Orch. 57; J. J.. S. 
in FI. Buit. VI (Drcb.) 433^ Atlas No. CCCXXVHL: B. m^duseila 
Ridl in Journ. F.M.S. Mu5. Vlil (1917) 97. 

This h a variable plant cspcdally in the dimensions of sepals ^ 
petals and lip. No. 2064 varies as follows:—Dorsal sepal .90-1.S7 
cm. long, .17-JO cm. wide^ bteral sepals LSO-3.SO cm. long: Fetab 
.25-JO cm. long, .09^.12 cm. wide. Lip ,22-.27 cm. long, .08-.15 
cm. wide. 

SesY mad N. W. of Lake Toba, c, 5,000 feet, Cart No. 2064. 

Di stribu tion: —ava, 

Bulbophyllum diaiithum Schltr. in Engl. Bot, Jahrb, XLV' 
(1911) Beibh 104, 50. PJ. % fig. B. 

New road N. W. of Lake Toba, c. 5,000 feet, Carr No. 2037. 

Endemic. 

Bulbophyllum oblu^^um Lndl. Gen, ^ Sp. Drch. 56; J. J. S. 
in FI. Buit. M fOrch.) 438, Atlas No. CCCXXXllT. 

New road N. W. of Lake TotHi, c. 5,000 feet, Carr No. 20G6. 

Distribution:—Java, 

Buthophyllum flavjdiflorum sp. nov.: E, oMusam I^dL I'or. 
rohustum J, J. S. in Bulk Jard. Bnt. Buit. Ser. 2, IX {1913) 88. 

Rhiziima elongatum^ perv^lidum, ramosum. Pseudobuibi plus 
minusve rhiiiDinati appre^i, anguste ovoidd, l-foHi. Folium lanceo- 
lalum, acutum vel angusle obtusum ei brevlter mucronatum. 
florescenliae breves^ ad c. S-florae. Bracteae ovataej apiculatae, 
apiculo Uteraliter compress^ carinifonni acuto. Sepalum dorsale 
oblongo-clliplicnmp acmnitialum, apice carnoso acuto. Sepab 
lateralja falcata, ovata, longe acnminata, apice carnoso aento. Petaia 
late elliptica, obtusa. Lat^llum mobile, integrum, ovatum, subaca- 
lum, carinis 2 super basin sub apice evanescent! bus. Gvmoslemium 
conicum, stelidiis reclis triangulatibus acuminatb acutis. 
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Rkiscme dongate, rather stoul^ brantlietl, covered with tubular 
sheaths, up to c. JO cm. dlatn., iniemcidea up to c- 1.90 cm. long. 
Pseudobulbs 4-8 on. distant^ more or less appres^ed to tht rhizome, 
narrowly avoid, mmulely wrinkled when dry^ c. 2 cm, loiig, c. .45 
cm. diam.p I-leaved. Leof lanceolate, acute or narrowly obtuse and 
shortly mucTonate, keeled beneath, B,S0-9 cm. long, 1,10-lJQ cm. 
wide, base twisted and narrowed to a grooved petiole up to c. JO 
cm. long, fnfi&rescenfcs from the ncxles or from below the pseudo- 
htilbs^ ^ortr up to c. J-tlowered, peduncle covered with tubular 
sheaths c. .70 cm, lonj 5 . Brads mure than twice as long as the 
pedicel and ovary, ovate; apiculate, the apiculus laterally flattened 
keel-like acute, keeled on the back, c. .&7 cm. long, c. .iO cm. wide. 
f/owtrs not widely expanded, piile yellow. Dorsal sepal oblong- 
ellipLiCp acuminate^ apex fieshy acute, J'tienredj inconspictiously 
keeled on the back, .S0-.9D cm. long, JD-.i5 cm. wide. Lateral 
sepals adnate to the column imi to c, the middle, lalcate, ovate, 
Itmg-acuminaie, apex fleshy acule^ 3-5-ner\'edT keeled on the hack. 
.90-I.G5 cm. long+ .28-J5 on, wide. Peiah broadly^elliptic, obtusCp 
l-nerv^ed, c. JS cm. toiig^ c. JO cm. wide. Up adnale to the apex 
of the columji fuot^ mobile* entire, ov-ate, subacute, apes 
recurved, keels 2 from above the tiase to below the apex^ margins 
re^rved in the middle, keeled beneath for aJmost the whole length 
with the keel grooved, spread out c. .17 cm, long, and as broad. 
V*dumu short, stout, conic^ including the steHdia c, .22 cm, taih 
steltdia straight triangular acuminate acute, foot roundly incurv^ed 
with the apex almost piarallel to the column c. J2 cm. long. 

Largely through ihe courtesy of the Director of Gardens, Bui- 
tenzorg, to whom 1 am indebted for the loan of material of 
abtusum Lndl.. B, obtusum Lndl. var. robustum J. S. and several 
other species of the section Desmosanthes, 1 have been enabled to 
work out ihe good series of pbnes nf that seetJun dealt with in this 
paper. 

I am convinced that Dr, J. J. Smith s variety is sufficiently dis¬ 
tinct from the tjpical B. obtusum Lndl. ta merit specific ratings 
It is a much stouter plant with shorter inflnresccnces, larger nowers 
and a different lip, 

Xew road S. W. of T.Hake Toba, c. S,000 feel, Carr No. 2028, 

Distribu tion: —Java. 

Bulbophyllum nwgiistifalium J.ndl. Gen. k Sp. Orch. 57- 
J. J. S. in FI. BuiL VI (Ctreh.) 439, Atlas No, CCCXXX!\^ 

.New road N, W, of l^ke Toba, c. 5,000 feet. Carr No. 202d. 

DbtribulJfln:—Malay Peninsuiuj Java. 

Bulbophyllum xontanihum Schltr. in Engl. Bot, Jahrb. XLV 
(1911) Belbl. 104, SL 

New road N* \V, of Lake Toba, c. 5,000 feet, Camr No. 2090. 

Endemic. 
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Butbophyllum parvi labium Schhr. in Bot. Jalirb. 

XLV (1911) Bdbi. 104, S2. 

The plam collected on lloimi Hrengoh in Sarawak by Kaviland 
in December 1392 and quoted b>’ Ridley in Joum. Linn, Soc. XXXI 
(1396) 279 as capitalum Lndl. is to be referred to this. 1 haw 
it also from the Malay Peninsula. 

Xew road X. \\\ of Lake Toba, C. 5,000 feel. Carr Xo. 2007, 

Distribution:—Malay I'eninsula, Borneo, Jara, 

Bulbophytlum appressieaule Ridi, in Joum, F. M. S. Mus. 
VIn (1917) 95. 

New road N. W. of Lake Toba, c. 5,000 leet. Carr No. 2094. 

Endemic. 

Bulbophvllum detnpnense J. J. S, in Bull. Jard. Bot, Buit. 
Ser. 5, lit 1920) 90. 

New road N. W. of I-ake Ttiba, c. 5,000 f«i, ('arr No, 2096. 

Eridemic, 

BulbophyDum Desmosanthes) validum sp, nov, PI. 10, 
fig, .A. Rhiaoma pendulum, elongalum. ramosum, Pscudobuibi basi 
rhixomati angutum acuttim formantes, superne ronindaiim recurvi, 
owideiKylindrici, multi-cansiicnkti, Lfolii. Foliuni lanceolatum, 
acutum, basi torlum et in fortnam petioli brevis angustatum. Inflo- 
rescentiae e nodtis, rhissomati appressae, breves, ad c. 6-florae. Flores 
magni, sepalls basi ilavis supeme laele flavis. SepaJum dorsale 
ubiongum, longe subulatfi-acu min alum, acuttim, acumine camoso, 
Sepala lateralia anguaie os'ata. ionge subulato-ac^inata, acuta, 
acumine tamoso. Peiaia oblique obovata, obtusa, dioiidio superiore 
intus papilbsa. Labellum mobile, inlegrum, parvum, oblorgum, 
acuminatum, dbtusnm, apice recurvo, carinis 2 supjer basin in J4 
parte sub apice evanescentihus. Gynoslemium conicuni, stelidiis late 
triangular!bus brevitcr aciiminatis acutis apice les'tter recurvis, pede 
ratundatim incurve, 

Rhhomc pendulous, elongate, branched, cover^ at first with 
short tubular sheaths, t, ,60 cm. long. c. .25 cm. diara., intemod^ 
l.SO-2 cm. long. Fifudottvihs 3,70-7.70 cm. distant, ovoid^ylindnc. 
base forming an acute angle with the rhiaome, roundly recurved 
above, many "grooved, at first cov'ered with c, 3 loose ovate mem* 
brannus sheaths, c. 2.SO cm. long, c. ,S0 cm, diam., l-leaved- leaf 
lanceolate, acute, grooved above, keeled beneath, rather fidhy, up 
to c. 8,25 cm. long. 2,20 cm. wide, base grooved twisted and narrowed 
in the form of a petinte c, .40 cm, long. JnSon'tcfiKei from the 
nodes of the rhiaime, siiort, up to c. 6-flowered, peduncle clothed 
with loose tubular sheaths c. ,90 cm. long, rachis c. ,30 cm, long. 
Bracts lanceolate, acute, apptessed to the pedicel and ovaiT and 
e*c«ding these by c. ,15 cm., c. .47‘cm. Tong. Ftowrs large, not 
widely expanded, c, 1.33 cm. long. e. .30 cm. wide, sepals pale yellow 
at the base, bright yellott towards the apes. Disrsal tepal oblong, 
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long subulatc^^acuitiiriatej acute, acumen fleshy c. J3 cm. long, $- 
nerv^ed, c_ LIO cm. long, c. .23 ctn. wide, lateral sepals adnate to 
I he column foot to c. the middle, narrowly o\^te, long subulate- 
aetiminaie, acute, acumen fleshy c. .6 a cm. long, 3-nerved, keeled on 
the back, c. 03 cm. long, c. .25 cm. wide. Peiais obliquely obovate, 
ubtusL% l^nerved, papillose Inside in the upper hall, paJe yellow, c. 

cm. Icing, c, *17 cm- wide. Lip adnate to the apex of the column 
foot, mobilD, entire, oblong, acuminate, obtuse^ apex recurved, fleshyp 
keels 2 froni above the base to below the apex, whitish, base 
orange^ c. J& cen. long, c. .11 cm. wide. Cnbrni** short, conic, stelidia 
bn>adly triangubr acuminate acute apex a little recitr\'ed, pale yeb 
low, with the sttlidla c. .15 cm. tail, slelidia c. .OS cm. long, dinan- 
drium excavrate subqundrate, rostellum roundly triangular obtuse, 
stigma exca^'ale ovate. .UUher evale, rather abruptly narrowed to 
ihe short rounded beak, base bilobed, c. ,07 cm. bng and as broad, 
Cotumn faai roundly incurved, tapering to the slightly dilate apex, 
pale yelldw, c* .15 cm. long. 

A Stout plant perhaps nearest to B, ovi^ioiaaemhiutn J. J. S. 
also from Sumatra but difleiing in the griXived strongly cur\'^ pseu- 
df>bulb5> the short inllorescenccs with c, 6 flowers and ihe different 
petals and lip. 

Kew road N, \V. of Lake Toba, c. 5,000 feet^ Carr Xo. 2127. 

[described fmm dried material and flowery preserved m spirit. 

Buib^phyllum tortuOiium Lndl. (Jen. .V Sp. Orch. 50; 
J. J- S. In FI. Buit- VI (Orclt.) 450, Atlas No. CCCXLll. 

In a woiid behind the Hrastagi Hu tel ^ c. 4,800 feel, Carr No, 
2076 . 

Distribution:—Sikhint, Afalay Peninsula, Java, 

Hulbophyllum emciferum J. J. S. in Bull, Jard. Bot. Suit. 
Ser. 2. XXV tl917j 77, 

New road N* \\\ of I*ake Toba, c. 5,000 feet, Carr No. 206S. 

Endemfc. 

ISulbophyllam Lobbii Lndl. Hut. Reg. 1M47, sub l. 29 \ Hot. 
Mag. t. 4532“ J. J. S. in FI. Buit. Vf (Orch,) 446. Atlas No, 
CCCXXXVIIL 

In a precipitous wtM>ded ravine near Piso Pi»:i, c. 4^500 feel. 
Carr .Nu. 2130. 

Distribution:—Malay f'eninsula. Borneo, Jax^. 

Cymbidium Dayanum Rchb, f, Gard. Chron, 1669, 710: 
Ridl. FI. Mai. Pen- fV, I4fi, 

In a wood above Erastagi village, c. 4,300 feet. Carr No, 2055. 

Distrlbutinn:—Sikkim, Assam, Malay Penlnsula- 

Cymhldiiim roseum j* J, In FI. Buii. VI (Orch.) 475: 
Bull. Jard. But. Buit. Str. 3, Vi, l. II, L I, 

New road N. W. of Lake Tuba, c. S,000 feet, Carr No. 2067. 

Distribution:—Malay Peninsula^ Java- 
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Oclarrhezia parvula Tbw* Enum, 305; J. J- 5* in FI. Suit. 
\ l iOrch.) AUa§ Xo, CCCLXX\^fL 

Hills abavc Djahe, c, 5^500 feel^ Carr No. 2108. 

Distribution;—Ctyloti, xMalay Peninsutaj Java^ 

OcLarrhena flav^i isp, nov. 12^ fig. A. Caulijs erecti, validi^ e 
basi mmosi. Folia oquitantia, valde lateral iter compressa^ bicatula, 
lineariap breviter acuminata, acutissiina^ camosa^ vagina tubulosa 
intys sub aplce longe libera acutangulariler concava. Inflaresccnttae 
eK mtemodis Ultra vagiuam Mil inferioris, breves^ validsOp dense 
mulliflorae, Bracteae quaquaversae, late ovatae, acuininalae, atu- 
tlssiniae, margCtitbus erosis. SepaJa petalaque triangulariKJvala, 
acuta, bteralihus tatiorihus subfaTcatls, petalis mi no ri bus. Labellum 
inCegnini,. angusttf ovatum, acutninalum, acutum. (lynostemlurn 
Ijifcve^ conicum, pede hrex^Usipia. 

.Vtms erects stoui, branchtd from the densely rooting base and 
forniinR; tufts^ base covered with old leaf sheaths and fibres^ up to 
c. 14 cm. tong. eqitiiant, strongly' laterally llattened, straigbl 

ur a liitJe faEratep linear, shortly acuminate, very acute, ileshy^ I JO- 
2.20 cm. longj .20-30 cm. wide, sheaths tubular free and spreading 
towards the apex and acutangularly conatve inside c. LIO cm. long. 
Infioresicmes from within the sheath of the lower leaf, short, stout* 
densely many-flowered, pedunde up to c. I cm. long covered w^jlh 
tubular sheaths at the base and some bracteform sheaths above^ 
rachis ribbed c. 3 cm. lung. Bratii qiiaquaversal^ spreading^ apex 
recurt^ed^ broadly ovale, acuminate very acutCp margins eroM* c. .IS 
cnir long, c. J! cm. wide. widely expandi^, yellow, c, 30 

CRL acro.^s. Sepals and petds Idangular^vate, acutCp the lateral 
sepals sublalcate and a little dilate on the anterior margin, l-nerv^p 
dorsal sepal c. .IS cm. bag c. .10 cm. wide, lateral sepals c. AS ctn. 
long c, .13 cm. wide, petals c. ,0S cm, long c. .06 cm* wide. JJp 
adnale lo the apex of the very short column fool, entire, glabrous, 
nartikwly ovate, acuminate, aculep concave inside with erect margins 
c. .10 on. iMtg, c. .OS cm. wide, Ca/irntw short, arms triangular aentep 
ftKil very short a little incur\^ed. Ovttry b-grooved, pedicel minute, 

A stoni plant characterised by ibe short stout dense inflares^ 
cences. 

New- road X. W. of Lake Toba^ c. 5,000 feel, Carr No. 2116. 

Inscribed from dried material and a plant preserved m spirit. 

Ptireatia bieatlos^a Rid1. in Joum. F. M. S. Mus. VITl (1917J 

105. PI. II, fig. B. 

New road N. W. of Uke Toba, c* 5,000 feet, Carr No. 2122. 
Enik*mic* 

Phrealin (g Laulo-pbreatta) foveata nov. PL fig. A, 
(."aufis brevis, erectus, vaJidus. Fulb lineari-Ianceolata vel lineari- 
Eiblanceolatap minute inaequaliter bidentata. Inflorescentlao folia 
mullo superantt^, dimidio superiore laxe niuliiflorae. Bracteae oblon- 
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gae, acuniiiialae, acutae, ScpaUim domle Ime ovalcnoblonifpim vel 
siiborbkulare, oblu&e apicyktum. S«pa1a lateralla late obtiise 

apiculala. Pelala lale larvcwlata, obtusa. Label! um 3-loburn, un- 
guiculatunit ungue cuneatcj fovea inagna traiisver^ abbnga naargini- 
bu^ elevatis omnlno fere iccto, lobb lateraiibm brevibiis QbloiigT& 
obtu.^is recurvLs, lobo Inlermedio roluodatiin iriangulari obtuso. 
Gynoaterriiuiii brwe, rostellu parva bidentato. Anthera trails verse 
oblotiga, supeme in concreEionem cunicam elevata, roslro brevissiino 
rotundatti. 

St^m short, erect, stout ^ covered with the old leaf sheaths, 
fiertscly rooting at the base, roots stout terete glabrous, up to c. 2 
cm. long. Leai'ej linear-lanceolate or linear-oblanceolate, minutely 
unequally bidentate. grooved above, keeled beneath, 1.65^4.50 cm. 
long. IS-.JO cm. wide, sheaths highly convex ribbed outside with a 
strong median keel free for about .40 cm, apex truncate up to c. 
.70 ™. long, /n/iorfjceffcej from among the leaves, srcct, much 
longer than the le^, laxly few-flowered; peduncle verx^ slender with 
^mc tubular sbeaihs at the base and I or Z at iuter^^als above, up 
to c. 4,50 cm, lung; rachls somewhat sinuous, more slender than the 
peduncle^ up to c. bJO cm. bag. Bracts oppressed to the ovary 
and pedicel t strongly recurved fmm the base, ohbngj acutninate, 
acute, I-nerved, erect when in bud, strongly recurved 

reversed when ijpen, pale greenishp w'ell expanded^ c. .22 cm. across. 
Dorsal sepal broadly ovate-obtong or suborbtcuUr. obtusely apicu- 
late, I-nerved, c. JO cm. long, c. cm. wide. Lateral sepals 
broadly opiate, oblnsely apiculate, l-ncrved, c- -11 cm. long, c. J39 
cm. wide. Prlah broadly Ijsmceolate, obtuse^ I-nerved, c. .09 cm, 
long, c. .OS cm, wide. Up adnate to the base of the columo, J-lobed, 
clawed, Jmetved, spread cut c. .12 cm. long, c. .10 cm. wide, claw 
cuneate almost entinely covered by a large transversely oblong 
fovea with raised margins, side lobes very short oblong turned to¬ 
wards the base of the lip, midlabe much larger roundly triangular 
obtuse margins minutely erose. Column short, stout, mstellum short 
bifid, Stigma large ttansvereely ovaL Anlker transversely oblong 
with a conic thickenmg above, beak very smiill rounded, pale yellow. 
Poliinia obovoid^ caudide linear. 

.\ small spedes well charactensed by the large fovea on the 
daw of the disdnctly J-lobed lip. 

New road N. W. of Lake Toba, c. S,CXX1 feet, Carr No. 205S. 

i;>e 5 crjbed from dried maieriil and plants preserved in spirit. 

Vanda leuco^>teie Schkr. in Eng. Bot. Jahrb. XLV {1911} 
Reibl. 104, Sb. 

Hills bejmnd Baros Djahe^ c. S^SOO feet, Carr No. 2U3, 

Endemic. 

Lutsta teretifolia Gaud. Bot. Freyt. Voy, 417^ t, 57; J* J. S* 
in n. Bull. VI (Orch.) 54S, .4tUs No. CDXTIL 
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Earcks DjRhe village on a tree by the roadside, c, 4,SOD feel, 
Carr So, 2J13. 

Dislribution:“Ceylon, Java, Amtoma, New Caledonia. 

Adenoncos ^uborbiciiiaris nov^ PL 12^ fkg. B. EManta 
caes|>iio{^. Caales tTexuosi, basi penduli, stipeme (pane fnlio.^) 
erectL Folia altematiiD bifaria;^ crasse cuaroo^. leviter kteraliter 
compressa, intus rotundatim acutangnlariler concavs, extus rotiiri- 
datiiTi canvexa^ knceulata, apictikla^ aplculu brevi inangulari 
laLeraliter cornpresso, vaginis lubulosJs. Inflorescentiae brev^issimae, 
L-2-tlorae^ pedunfufu minuto vaginato. ^epaliiiti dor^le oblongio- 
ellipticum, obtusum, Sepala lateralia lancetjlalSj obtui^. E^elala 
obltjnga, obtu^ Labelluni integrum, aincavum. camosnm, stibi^r- 
biculare, idilnse aplculatum, cailo integro ad J-lobulo vermculo^ 

A Lufled plant. Siani dexuiius, t>iise penduluu;;^ recurv^ erect 
above (in the leafy part), rather stout, lower part covered with old 
leaf sheaths, base densely rooting, up to c. 14 cm. long, 
aJtemaie, ihkkly Jleshy, slightly laleridly flattened wkh ihe sidc^i a 
little roundecL lancieolalc^ apiculate with iher apktdus short tnangular 
laterally llattened, inside acntangolarly cr rightangutarly concave 
rounded on each side of the median groove, beneath roundly convex, 
up VO t. UO cm. long, c. .IS enn wide, sheaths tubular ribbed and 
minutely wrinkled up to c, .45 ctn. long. /ajSo/cjtcncef vnerj- short, 
l-l-llowered, peduncle minute doihed with short tubular sheaths, 
shortly and broadly ovate, very shortly acuminate, subacute, 
well expandedr fleshy, sepals and petals yellow-grecni, c. J5 
cm. luiigp c_ .40 cm. wide. D^r$al S€pai oblong-elliptic, obtuse, 1- 
ner%et|, c. JS cm. long, c. AI cm. wide. Laicrai sepals' lanceolate, 
obtusep f-iicn ed, keel^ on the back, C. .30 cm. loog^ c. .12 cm. 
wicie. Pftats obloog, obtuse, i-nenp'edj margins irregular, c. .25 cm. 
long, c. .03 cm. wide. Up adnate to the base of the column ^ entire, 
thickly deshy, suborbicukr, obtusely apiculale, concave Very shiny 
inside with a shcul low entire or shurtly J-!obed warty callus at the 
base, yellow-green with f^ler callus, spread out c. .30 cm. long and 
as broad or a little broader. Column short, staul, green^ c. -10 cm. 
tall and about as broad, apex truncate^ clinandrium slighUy exca^-ate 
transversely oEjlong with a median keel^ rosVellum elevate fleshy ob¬ 
long apex bifid grooved inside, stigma large excavate suborbkular. 
Anikrr conic, seen from above triangular-ovate, grooved above, beak 
short letuse mneave inside, yellow, c. .07 cm. long, c. JO cm. wide. 
Polimia 2, suborbicukr, caudkie linear with revolute margin.'^, disc, 
ubintig. 

Above fiaros Djahe; c. 5,500 fee*, Carr No, III I* 

Dcscribeii from dried material and a plant preserved in spirit. 

Sareochilus fratemu^ J. J. S. In Bulk Jard. Bot. Buit. Scr* 
2. XXVI (I9IS) S5; loc, cU„ Ser. 3, VI, U i2,f. IV. 
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On uws near the Braatagi Hotel, c. 4,BOO feetj Carr No. 2079. 

Dtslributiont—Jav^. 

SarcochiluH emar^rlnatus Rchb. f. Waip, Ann. Vl^ SQO; 
J. J. S. in ¥l Buit, VI (Orch.) 561, Allas Kq. CDXXm, 

Hills above Barns Djahe. e* StSOO feet, Cart No. 2JQ7, 

Distribution:^-Borneo, Java, 

Thrixspermtiifn brevibracleattim J. J. S. In. BulK Jard^ Bol 
B uit, Set. 3. X, 71. 

Guuong Baros, t, 5,SOO feet^ Carr Xo. 209S. 

Endemic. 

Thrixsperiniini Doetersii J. S+ in Bull. Jard* Bi>l. By it. Ser, 
2. XIV (1^1^) ^1; lo<=^ cil., Scr. 5. IX, t. 6, U IV. 

Xew rofld X. W. of Lake Toba, c. 5,000 leet, Carr No 2075- 

DiStribu Lion: —Java, 

Thrixspermum a^amcn^e J, J. S. in BtilL Jard. BoL Bull. 
Her. 3. IX. ISO. 

Baros Djahe on an isolated tree by the side of the road, e, 
4,BOO IceG CaiT Xo. 2114, 

Endemic, 

Sacealabiyrn pusillum Bl. Bijdr. 292, L 40; J- J. in Eh 
Buit. VI (Qrcb.) 64Z, Atlas Xo. CDLXXVIH, 

Xew road N. W. oI Lake Tuba, c. 5,000 feet^ Carr No* 207S. 

Dlstrihiilion:—Java. 

Omaea tnierantha Bh Bijdr, 3S9; J. 5, in FL BuiU VI 
((>rch.) Atlas No. CDLXXXl. 

Xew road X. W. of Lake Toba together with the former, c, 
5,000 feet, Carr Xo. 2076, 

U tsl ributioii: —Ja^-a. 

Gaslrochiliifl. sororiujJ SeWtr* in Fedde Reperl. Xll (1913) 
31S; J. J. S. in FI. Bull. VI (Orch.) .Atlas No, L'DLXXll: G, 
€Gk€oiiife j. J. S. (nut LndL) in Fh Buil. VI (Orcb.) 632. 

New mad N. W. of Lake Toba, c, S,0TO feet, Carr Xu. 2086. 

Distribution;—^Java. 

Malleota paniculatu sp. nnv, PI. 13, fig. .A. Caulis va]idu.s, 
ramusus. Folia llnearin vel angnsle oblonga, in 14 parte sub apice 
praesertim sensini angusla^ inaequaliler obtuse blloba vel obtuse 
obliqua, trasse camosa, vaginis tubulosis custatis. InRurescentiae 
folia tnulto auperantes, 3-6'paiilcuialae, laae muHiflorae^ Bracteae 
brev^cs, ovatae, acutae. Flor^ minimi. Kepalum dursale oblongo- 
ohlanoeulatum, brevissime acuminatum, obtusum. Sepala lateralia 
faJeata, obovala, subacuia. Petala e basi brevissime unguiculata 
ubbnga, ubtusar snbfalcaia* Labellum 3'lobum;, cslcaratumj callo 
trarkSversD aptd pLIuso sub lobo intermedia, lamella transversa glabra 
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p^aritti domii faucem calcaris prope, lobi5 lalerijlihus erect trJan- 
gularibiis obtus^Sp labo intermedio valde recurvo ovato-oblonsft 
obluso, colcai? magno D%'uideo obtuso. 

Stum stuutp branched.^ lower purl covered with the old lenF 
sheaths, more than 17 cm. loni^. c. .60 cm. diam., base densely 
rooting^ roots elongate stout terete msnulely wrinkled. Leaves linear 
or narrowly oblDn^p distinctly narrowed at c. below- the a.pe\, 
unequally obtusely bilobed or obtusely obliquOp thickly fleshy, 
coarsely longitudinally wrinkled beneath when dry-, c, 7 JO cm. long, 
1 cm. wide, sheaths tubular ribbed lunger than the tniemodes 
transversely wTinkJed when dry up lo c, 2J5 cm. long. Infi&res- 
ecnecs from the base of the mternode behind the leav^, perforating 
2 sheaths, i-d-panicied, peduncle terete with a vm- short tubular 
:?heath at the base and c. 2 at intervals above,, a short ItKjse tubular 
sheath at the base of each panicle, panicles ilexuous tnany-ribljed 
laxly many-flowered c. 7 tm. long. Brads appressed to the pedied 
ovate, acute^ c. .10 cm, long^ Fltrd^trs very small^ &e|>a]s sparingly 
hairy ouuide with margins minutely erose and minutely papillose 
towards the apes^ oUve-green suffused dark brown-purple outside. 
Darsal sepdi oblung-oblanceolate, very' shortly atuminale with the 
acuminate.part abruptly thinner iit texture, obtuse, J^nerved, c, -26 
cm. long, c, .15 cm. wide. Lafcrai sepais falcate, obovate^ subacute^ 
3-nerved, c. .26 cm, fong, c. AS cm. wide. Pdals oblong above the 
very shortly claw^ed base, obtuse^ I-nerved, c. .20 cm. long, c. .10 cm. 
Wide. Lip adnate to the base of the column^ J-iobed^ spurred, a 
transverse horse-shoe callus hairy at the apes from below the apex 
of the side lobes passing below the base of the tnidlobe^ a transverse 
lamella at the muuth of the spur inside on the dorsal wall, c* J5 cm. 
long, c. .30 cm. tall from the tip of the sjjur to the apex of the side 
lobes; side hbes erect^ roundly triangular, obtuse, fleshy, often 
minutely erose at the ha^ of the anterior margin and papillose in 
the .sinus, bright yellow-, c^ ,20 cm. long’ midiabc abruptly recurved, 
fleshy, a conic thickening at the base, ovate-oblong^ obtuse:, yellow p 
c. .07 cm. long^ spur pendulous, forming an acute angle with the 
ovary, ovoid, obtu-se^ pale yellow, c. ,18 cm. long. Columu short, 
stout, hammer-shaiKd, keeled on the sMes^ .Iw^Acr ovale, shortly 
beak^. PuHmm 2, oblong^ c, .0^S cm. long, caudicle I inear-spa ihn- 
late abruptly recurved then porrcct below^ the pollinia c* k 075 cm. 
long, disc rather large oval c. ,03S cm, lung. 

A stout plant with short fleshy leaves^ panided tax inflorescences 
and very small flowers. The callus at the base of the midlobe and 
the lamella on the back wall of the spur almost meet and close the 
spur mouth. 

New road N". W* of Lake Toba, c* 5t000 feet, Carr No. 212S. 

Described from dried material and flowers preserved in ^irit. 

Malleola callosa sp. nov. 1*1. 13, tig. B. Caulis pcrvalidus. 

’ Folia late oblongo-oblancenlata vel obicmgo-lanceolata, leriier obH- 
qua, apke oblique obtuso^ vag'nfs tubulosis costatb. Infli^^rescentiae 
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simplices, dense niuhitltTae. Brpcteae lanceolate, ucnmiiiatae^ mi- 
tae. Flores parvi, Sepal um doi^k- e b^i Uneari-un^uiculata e]lip- 
ticnm, obtusum. Scf^ia lateral ea falcata, e basi Imeari-unguicijJatii 
dbovata, obtiisaT margme antico medio fere lesnter dilatato. Pelala 
angyste elliptica, sul^cula. LiiMium 3-lobum, calcaraium^ callu 
con ICO obtuso vel JevUer transverse snlcato inter tubos lateraJes super 
faucem talcariSp cuiicreli^me bumili faucem cakaris prope 
dorsal ip lobis lateralibus humilibus mtundatis e liibo mlermediu sinu 
Jato sepa rails, lobo Intermedio carnoso subuiato acutd, calcare pen- 
dulo cylindrico obtuso. 

Siem rather stuulp covered above ibe bise ivkb old leaf slieathsp 
rooting from ihe old interaodes^ roots elonpte si out teret e itiiimtely 
wrinkled, c. S ciia, long, c- -40 cm, dlam. Ltcrvej broadliy oblong- 
lanceolate or oblong-oblanceolate, slightly oblique, obliquely obtuse, 
tlaccid, grooved abcive, keeled beneaib, dark dull green often dotted 
purple when jinjEg, e. 10-70 cm. long, c. 3.20 cm. wide, sheaths 
tubular ribbed dilate upwards up to c, LdO cm, long. /ijj?orrj(:f Wcer 
from above the base of the iniernudes behind the leaves, simple, 
peduocle terete with 1 or 2 short tubular shealhs at the base and one 
with long free acute apes above c. 4.50 cm, loIlg^ rachis derLsely 
many-flowered c. S cm. long. Bracts lancetilate, acute, tiale greenish 
doited viokt, c, ,25 cm^ long^ c. .08 cm. wide, fiewtrs very smallj 
sepals and petals pale greenish yellow, the sepals with a purple spot 
at the apeK. Bon^l srpat ellipik above the shortly clawed linear 
base^ obtuse, 1-nerved, roundly convex outsidej, c, ,23 cm, bug, c. 
,15 cm. wide. Ijutr^al sepah falcate, obovate above the shortly 
linearly clawed base, obtuse^ l-uerved, conve.c keded ouUide, c. ,33 
cm^ lortgj c* 4I2 cm. wide. Petals narrowly elliptic^ siibacute,^ 1- 
nerved, cmvtK outside, c. .19 cm. long, c. .08 cm. wide. Up adnate 
to the 1>ase of the column, Jdobed^ spurred, aUlu$ between the side 
lobes at the entrance to the spur conic obtuse or transversely and 
inconspicuously grooved^ a low swelling on the hack wall of the spur 
at the mouth, glabmii-s., f^pre^id out C* ,30 etn^ btig^ c. .24 cm. from 
the tip of the spur to the base of the lip; side hhes erect, low, 
rounded, ^paralerl from the midtobe by a wide dnus, whiter midl&bc 
fleshy, a little recurved above the base, subulate, acute, white^ c. .15 
cm. long; spur pendulous, cj'lindric^ obtuse^ creamy white^ c. .15 
cm. long. Cahimn shorty hammer-shaped abovC;, pale yellow, clinan- 
drium ovate not excavate with a conic welling above the base of 
the rostcllum, rostellum suberect triangular acute, stigma small ex¬ 
cavate suborbicular^ .4iirAcr ovate, shortly retusely beaked^ grooved, 
abcive^ yellow. PolUma 2, suborbkular;, minutely wrinkled, caudide 
narrowly spathuiate, disc large oval^ in ad C. .075 cm, long. 

An ally of M. baiakemc Sdiltr. but differing in the larger 
obliquely obtuse leaves and larger dilferent dowers. 

Hill forest behind the Brastagf Hotels c. 5,500 feet^ Carr No. 
2137^ A sterile plant seen had a stem which measured 30 cin. in 
length. 
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Described fmni dried mnlcrUil and an innorescence preserved 
in spirit- 

Schoenorehis juneifolia Kl. Bijdr. 561, f. 55; J. J. S. in FI 
a«it, VI (Orch.) Atlas No. L'DLIV. 

W(H>ds behind the Hrastajd Hotel, c. 4,800 feet. Carr No. 2129. 
Distribution:—Java. 

SarcanUitts inuticus J. J. S. in FI. fiiih. VI (Orch.) 602, 
Allas No. CDXIVIII. 

NW road N. \V, of Lake Toba, c. 5,000 feei, Carr No. 2136, 
DistHbuLion:—Java. 

TriehO);toUis simplex J, j. S. In Bull. Jard. But. Buit Ser 
J. X, 77. 

In a wood above Brastagi village, c. 4,a(X) feet, Carr No. 2059. 
Endemic. 

Trichoglottis adnata J. J. S. in Bull. Dep. Acr. Ind neerl 
XV (1908) 25. 

In a wood near Bra.4tagi village, c. 4,500 leet, Carr No. 2093. 
Endemic, 

Tacnlophj Mum Jacobsonii J. 1. S, in Bull. Jard. Bot. Buil, 

Ser* 3. X, 82. 

On a small tree by ihe side the Medan-road r. 
3,500 feci, Carr Nn. 2G0L 
Endemic. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 


Plate L A. Nervilta petaloidea Cars, 

a. Bract. 

b. Dorsal s^pal. 

Potal. 

d. Lip. 

e. Lip and column. 

L Lateral Sepal. 

Column, from the backK 

h. Anther, from above. 

i. Anther, from the side. 

Ail enhrgrd. 

Plate I, B. Htrpvsma scsiATiLiV^rA Cash. 

Brad. 

b. Dorsal sepal, 
e. Lateral sepal. 

d. Petal. 

e. Lip. 

L Spur, in section. 

R. Lip and column. 

ii. Column, from the from. 

L Anthetj back. 

Anther, beneath. 

k. Disc of pollinium. 

All enlarged* 

I*^.ATE 2^ A. Pholioota vaoinata Cabr. 
a- F>orsal sepal, 
b. I..3leral sepal. 

C- PetaL 

rl. Lip. 

e. Lip and column. 

L Column, fnim the front, 

g. Anther. 

All enlarged. 

Plate 2, B. Dendiochilitm cAsiKAxtHtf 

a. Brad. 

b. Dorsal sepal. 

c. Lateral sepal. 

d. Petal. 

e. Li p . 

l. Lip and column. 

R. Column from the front, 

h. Column from the aide. 

All enlarged. 
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Plate i. AppENotctrLA inesmis Carr, 

a. Portion of the 

b. Bract. 

c. Dor&al sepal. 

d. Lateral sepal. 

e. Petal. 

f. Lip. 

g. Column, from the ^de* 

h. Column^ from beneath. 

!. Lip and column. 

Plate 4, A. Calanthe anoustitolia Bl. var, sumatrana Carr. 

a. Flower^ froin the side. 

b. Dorsal sepaL 

c. Lateral sepal. 

d. PetaL 

e. Lip. 

f. Lip and cnlumn. 
g* Anther. 

ijp /. rtiituriii jise,. rf^mmndrr ailarged. 

Platt: 4, B. Calanthe ERlt-iiVTicA Carr. 

a. Bract. 

b. Dor^l sepal, 
c I.ateral sepal. 

d. Petal. 

e. Lip. 

f. Lip and column. 

g. Column. 

h. .\nther. 

/. natirraf roiwflifiirfcr ^nlarg^d. 

PihATE 4. Calasthe ricioia Carr var. gracilis Carr. 

a. Uiirsal sepaL 

b. Laieral sepal. 

c. Petal. 

d. Lip. 

e^ Lip and column* 

f. Column, from the side. 

g. Column, from the front. 

e. mturaf she, remainder rniofged. 

Plate .4.. Cehatostylis scariosa Riol. 

a. Dorsd sepal. 

b. Lateral sepal, 

c. Petal, 

d. Lip. 

e. Lip and column. 

Atl fniarged. 

t 551 ] R&yd S&^ty. 
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Plate 5p B. DEiNtiROBtUM malvicdlor Redl, 
Stem with inflorescence, 

b. Bract, 
c^ DorsaJ sepsJ. 

d. Lateral sepal, 
fr. Petal. 

f. Lip. 

g. CoLumn^ from the fr^mt, 

h. Anther. 

fl, nali^ai she^ remaiadir enlarged. 

Plate 6, .4. DESMotsiiCHUM trifurcatum Caul 

a. Unr^ sepal, 

b. Lateral sepal. 

c. l^lal. 

d. Lip* 

e. Anther. 

AU enlarged. 

Plate 6, B. BuLBOP«YLti334 TAFisys J. J. S. 

a. Dorsal ^pal. 

b. Lateral sepiaL 

c. PetaL 

d. ]>ip. 

e. Lip and column. 

bf. m^ura! sisc^ remmndet enlarged* 

Plate 7, A. Bt/tisoPUVLLtrM aE»[FEauM Cau, 

a. Dorsal sepal. 

b. Lateral sepal. 

c. Apex of lateral sepal. 

d. Petal. 

e. Lipi from beneath. 

f. Up and coltunn. 

.'Iflf entarged. 

Plate 7^ B. Bulbophylujm con'katum 
a. Dorsal sepal, 
b* Lateral sepals, 
c. Fetal, 
d- Lip. 

e. Lip^ from the side. 

f. Column, from the side* 

g. .Anlherg from the side. 

a, bf naffirat size, remednder enlarged^ 

Plate S, A, Bur4iopHYLi.uM BMSTACtENSE Cau* 

a. Dorsal sepal. 

b. Lateral sepal. 

c. Petal* 
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Plate 8, A, Bulbophyllum BitASTAGiENSE Cam.—( contd.) 

d. Fetal. 

e. Lip. 

f. Colurnn, from the side. 

/Ml enlarged. 

Plate S, B, Sulbophvllum filovacans Carr. 

a. Dorsal sepal. 

b. Lateral sepaL 
c* PeuL 

d. Lip. 
e* Flower. 

f. Col limn; j from the side. 

All enlarged. 

Plate .\. Bclbofhyllum LONCtYAcANs Cars. 

a. Dorsal sepa]. 

b. Lateral sepab 

c. Petal. 

d. Lip. 

e. Lip and cofumii. 

f. Anther, 

g. Plant. 

g^ fl£r^jir£ff remmndfr enlarged. 

Plate 9^ B. BuLBOi'tiVLLUM qiae^tbum Sc«Lt3. 

a. Plant. 

b. Dorsal sepal. 

c. Xjiieral sepaL 

d. Lip. 

F. Lip and mlutnn. 

e. Petal- 

tft natural she, remainder enlarged. 

PihATe 10, A. Bulbophyllum vali&um Cam. 

a. Dorsal sepaL 

b. Lateral sepal, 
c- Petal. 

d< Lip. 

e. Lip and coluion. 

f. .Anther, 

.411 enlarged. 

Pl.\te lOt B. Buibopmvllum deminuiutm J. J* S. 
a. Dorsal sepal 
b- Lateral sepal. 

c. Petal 

d. Lip. 

e. Plant. 

f. Flower^ in section. 

e, natural she, remainder enlarged. 
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Plate 11* A* Phbeatia eoveata Cailr. 

a. Bract. 

b. I>?r^l sepal. 

c. Lateral sepal» 

d. PetaL 

e. Lip. 

i. Flower, 

AU enlarged. 

Plate 11 * B. Phjimtia BirALLOSA Rmi, 
a. Dorsal sepal, 
b* Lateral sepal. 

c. Petal, 
cl Lip- 

e. Column, from the side. 

.‘Ul enlarged, 

r^LATE 12 ^ A- Ottarrhena flava Cabh. 
a. Bract, 
fx Darso] sepal. 
c* Lateraf sepal 

d. Petal, 
e- Lip. 

L Lip and column. 

J// enlarged. 

Plate 12 , E. Adenoncos suborbici;laris Carr. 
a. plant, 
k Dorsal sepal 

c. Lateral ^pal. 

d. Petal 

e. Lip. 

f- Lip and column. 

g. .■Anther. 

h. PoILinia. 

L Cross seetbn of leaf. 

j. Column, 

ndlnral rare* remainder enlarged. 

PL.4TE 13, A. Malleola panicvlata Casr, 

a. Dorsal sq^al 

b. Lateral sepal. 

G, Petal 

d. Lip and column^ 

e. Pollinia, from above. 

f. Pollinia, from beneath. 

All enlarged. 
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Plate 13^ B. M alieou callosa Caks. 
t>or^ 

b. Lateral sepal. 

c. Fetal, 

d. Lip and column. 

e. Anther. 

L Pollinia, from above. 


195J| Royd^ Afhtk Sotkly, 
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HIKAYAT MAHARAJA HAVANA. 

By H. OvpiBECK, 

Hlkayat SM Eama^ the If^dDl^^^e5ian version of the Indian 
which has of leu altracted the int^eresL of Onental 
Scholar^p during recent years hasi again lieen ifie object of ptotoiind 
research regarding the origin of its different elements and ihear 
parallels m other Oriental litcratHre and folklore. Two important 
works have been puhlishetij Dr, \\\ Stutterheim, Ram&-l^g£nden 
und Riima-Rclkjs f'n Indaneskn (vol. 1 text^ vok 11 plates)^ Munich 
l9ZSp and Dr. A. Zieseniss, i>ic Rama-Snge bd den AMmen^ 
i/^€ Ilcrkunji uitd Cestalivng, {Ptihlicatioiis of the Hamburg 
University), Hamburg 192S. In these works (both with a com¬ 
plete bibHograpby) nearly all known editians and manuscripts 
have been fully discussed- Moreover Hr R, O* Winstedt has 
summarized a Patani version in the Fceslbundel of the Batavian 
Society, deel II, pp. 42J-41S, (Weltevrcden^ 1^29). There la 
however a nianuscripl in the Prenssische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, 
called iitkisyat cMrUira Alahartsjij Ravsna^ ^ which seems to have 
been overlooked. Probably it is more or less identical with cod. 
1936 in Lctden, of which Hr. H. Juynbol] in his catalogue 
(p. 47) has given a short description. Dr. Slulterheim mentions 
cod. 1936 (I.C., 1, p. 247)^ but dues not gi^^c details. The Berlin 
version, though apparently lute (Rama and Sita make love in pan- 
tutis, and Hanuman's Uil, when he sets fire to Langkapura, is 
drenched with pelroleum! )> contains Interesting particulars, not 
mentioned in Dr. Jgynboirs account of cod. 1936, l^iden. 

The manuscript, which bears no date^ is written^ or more 
probably copied from another manuscript, by a very careless writer, 
who worked tnechanically and probably never took the trouble to 
read again what he had scribbled down. Whtn he tame to the 
end of a line and found a word divided, he copied it in two parU, 
and when he did not know the word he copied, he Just wrote down 
something which resembled il. Towards the end of his work be 
seems lo Itave lost patience altogether, hence many gaps. Of the 
spelling of the proper names he has made a worse havt>c than usual. 

There is a Sfirinkling of Javanese words {gigam^n, upachaTu^ 
antm, iikor^ ikt, fhenlan, Rniu Mns, Raden), and besides the 
slight Mohamedan varnish knorni also from other I^Ialay versions 
of the Hlkayat S^ii Rama, some other Arabian words occur^ not 
always written correctly. The spelling occasionally is that of 
Minangkubiu, bari for Mri etc. A number of words 1 have been 
unable to trace; they may be nnsspcHcd beyond recognition.^—i 
regret I had not ihe time for a comparison with cod. 1936 Leiden, 
which possibly would have enabled me to correct many mistakes. 

* Nr. Sch. W 4> Mt my liit of ^fatay MSS. m vol. IV\ part tt {Oct. 
isf thb jouraik p. 235. 
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In ihe synopsis i have rendered as shortly as possible those 
passages which are well-kno'ivn from the published versions of the 
^likiiyat Siri Ranm .—From the abundant choke of varieties of 
proper names 1 have selected those already known from the 
published versions, or the most pronounceable. 

There is a mighty king of the Jins, Brahma Raja; the name 
of his country is Damarpurar He has seven sons^ the eldest is 
Mangku Setia^ the second Chitrabaha, (the others not mentjotiedj. 
At a feast Brahma^ Raja asks if there are any countries not yet 
ministers know of nonej^ but by the will of 
All^ there are two women in ihe hall who cry out that there is 
such a^ country. It Jies in the East, al a distance of seven 
months journeying, 13 called Siladarpura and ruled by king 
DeUkocha he and his subjects are rakshas. Brahma 

Raja's sons and officers are afraid of the rakshas. Only Chitrabaha 
offers to conquer Siladarpura, and succeeds. (The atory of the 
raksha spies who kill many of Chitmbaha^s troops by licking their 
footprints, but by a ruse arc made to Jkk their own and kill 
hemselves rs also nicnlioned), Chitrabaha kills OetikocM. and 

with him princ0S3 Raksha Pandai, 

K Chitrab^ marries 

*h!l ^ Kal'Sha fandai, and she gives birth to a son, Havana, 

5? hiffalhSVti ^ mighty ruler, but not 

Wrtb J f J^medotn Princess Raksha Pandai further gives 
birth to Kumbakarna, Arya BiMsana and princess Sura Pendaka 
As Ravana through his unruliness becomes a danger to the dynity 
he 15 bani^ed to Langkapura, After the death of Brahma Raia’ 

VI ^onlhs only, a„d after his death 

Ip I Damatpura (also called DewapuraJ, 

during the an^^e^^in austerities, collects firewood 

down, like a lovUird 

down Adam to find what Rauanl twelve years Allah sends 

iil^e a dry ^ t'^hiJL th\T ^ 

over the four worlds of earth air rule 

Allah grants his wish on condidem' * * nether world, 

and does not steal women- if he hreife^^it, angers nobody, 

will wi „p„„ tin, 75;;,;" t "?• 

the stealing of women Ravuna ^grriJL tnessage, Adam omits 

marries the princesses there and worlds, 

Indrajit in the Kfinderaan, GatiLa Mahav^'l as rulers, 

original ruler. Batam Gangga SlS to ^ 

and an unnamed son in tS'K r^W^e! 

builds an immense town on Ungkapura^ ht k 

Arya Bibisona and his <stef Sura brothers Kumbakaraa. 

town is surrounded by «-en Xen 2? i^" 

f seven coticemnc walls, at a dbtance of 

fournal Mahym BronrA xf, Pan ]L 
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three days' journey eath, and is peopled by rakskas and jin$. (p. 
iK15). 

There is a king called Dasat Raja (Dasarata), the son of 
Dasat Ramanp the son of Dasat Chekar the grandson 

of Adam. Dasarata is the only human being in his reding his 
subjects being jins and pens* As Havana's kingdom is only three 
months and three days distant, Dasarata fears trouble with his 
neighbour and decides to establish a new kingdom further off. 
After long iA-anderings a suitable site is found, Dasarata fells a 
large bamboo which always grows again when cut down by anybody 
else; and in it he finds a beautiful girk ^he Bandudari is 
fAfandudari) the daughter of a prince in the abode of the gods 
(keindcrcan) w-as separated from her parents at her birth during 
a thunderstorm^ and has never seen them again, having Lived all 
the time in the bamboo. Dasarata tak^ her to his queen Retna 
Dewi. 

W'hcn the building of the new town is finished, Dasarata has 
a bathii^ pavilion erected^ seven stories high^ and after being 
carried in procesSEon seven times round the town^ ascends the 
pavilion with Mandudari. The pavilion leans to one side (and 
threatens to tumble down), fn vain the princes and grandees try 
to put it rights and Dasarata feels much ashamed. (Here is a gap 
in the text, which could be filled iu, partly from the following text, 
as follows: Dasamta is not only accompanied by iMaududarip hut 
also by Retna Dewi^ and Alandy^rl succeeds in putting the pavilion 
right again, perhaps, as in the story' of the s^an^chair in other 
versions of the llikayai Seri Ruma^ breaking her hand in doing 
so.—Afterwards Dasarata falls dangerously ill, and none can help 
him). The princess (Mandudari) fasts for three days and obtains 
from the gods the fulfilment of her wish. She strokes the king's 
body, the morbid matter assembles into an ulcer,^ and with the 
outdow of much pus the king's sickness disappears. Dasarata 
informs his elder queen that he has promised the younger queen^ 
w'ho formerly had put the bathing-paWlion right and now has 
saved his life, that her son, if she hear one, shall be heir to the 
kingdom. Retna Dewi thinks that Dasarata has no consideration 
for her feelings. In time the two queens give birth to a son eacb^ 
and later again a son is bom to each of them. Df Mandudari's 
sons the eldest is bom with an arrow' in his left hand, the younger 
with a sword in his hand. Astrologers tell Dasarata that the sons 
of the elder queen will be lucky kings; those of the younger queen 
will not stay in the counlr)% but when they have become mighty 
rulers, will meet their brothers again. The sons of the elder queen 
should be called Bardan and Chitradan, those of the younger queen 
S&ri Rama and LasmanaJ The king names them accordiugly^ and 
the boys arc brought up together, (p. 15-19, not always quite 
Eilear). 
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Ravana, $iiting on Lh# rr^jidan ^iih his brothers, Patih jem- 
bawan and his grandees, asks if they have heard that king Dasarata 
of Alandurapura has found a beautiful princess in a bambw, A 
menleri^ Rt^tna Sudaka^ whq is related to Dasarata^s queen (Retna 
Dewi?) confirms the news. Ravana proceeds in his fljifig car to 
Mandurapuran appears in the aud fence-hall of Dasarata, causing 
great consternation^ and has the king summoned. Dasarata, “ his 
heart trembling Jike a dr>‘ leaf upon which the wind blows/' 
comeSp bows low before Ravana and offers him sireA and pinan^, 
Ravana asks: Is li true that thou (engkau) hast found a wife 

in a bamboo? '' Dasarata^ dismayinJ, answers that she has already 
home him two children, Ravana: ^^4dd if it had been twenty, 
I would have taken her: so much the more if it is only two.^* 
Dasarata p crying, takes Mandudgii on his kne« and telb her 
they must part. He explains; ^landudnri replies that perhaps the 
gods will help them; Dasarata should ask Havana for three days’ 
g-ace, but should not come back to her. Dasarata ejcplaius to 
Havana that ^landtidari cannot yet part from her children. Havana 
augbs and agrees, but Dasarata shall stay with him, as otherwise 
would ^eep wiihMandudari, who is now his, Ravana’s, wife, 
H hen the ijir« days have passed, Mandgciart appears and Dasarata, 
15 full of tears, tells Ra\'ana that this is the princess, Ravana 
takes her to his flying car and disappears, Dasarata faints. 

Ravana, pa.ssing a high mountain, sera a Maha^rhM who deep 
in his devotions, dues not notice him. Havana becomes furious, 
his ten heads ap»ear, and angnly he asks the rishi if he docs not 
k Ravana. niter of the four worlds, who is passing. 

The maha-nshi repiira that he did not know Ravana, He makes 
sc/n lii, le ing Havana that he will not be a ruler much 
iMger, as he has hroken the covenant with the Lord of the World 

Havana heeds him not, but the 
and the curse of the hfaha-rishi istii»pah) 

dM oM, yattg Afahakvasa)." Havana 
he has '*'1^ grandees are glad that 

b! huft/ r .if 3 palace to 

twentAight 

^ her lap. She esplains 

when he had left her, she had cleaned herself, had obtained 

a ump of rftiA*i as big as a hens egg. had killed a pirrama (Id>? 

Sh had created, 

Jie hid rdinf "ho rescnibled her, and whom 

she had pven to Ravana. Dasarata is troubled, as he promised to 

wif (ini* hi^hfr in rank ttwn one 

fa/U-cur^J; ^ Mpc«s cne to the diwer of the 
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Ravana Ip give him hb wife w^ho had alTenady borne tiim children. 
He calls for Nenek Kehayan atid proceeds with her to Lan^kapura, 
w^here the old wtiniaii sells ilow^eret and Dasaniia assiimths Lhe shape 
of a little boy, her grandson. The old woman sells flowers in the 
palace of the princess, feigns to be intoxicated by the betel she is 
given, falls asleep and awakes only in the afternocan {waktu 
The princess keeps them in the palace, the child to sleep with her. 
fn the night Dasarata assumes his nuLiiral shape^ explains matters 
to the princess, and she yields to his wishes. When he leaves her, 
Maadudaki (as lhe princess is now called), cries.* (p, 19-25), 

Ravana and Mandudaki are married, A daughter is bom; 
lhe astrologers prophesy that she will destroy Ravana % kingdom 
and must be called Sita Dewi, The child is put into an iron-coffin^ 
rather too small for her+ and is thrown into the sea, Maharaja 
Kala Rishi, who standing in the middle of the sea is worshipping 
the sun in order to obtain a child, finds the coffin and the child 
and brings her up. He plants forty Siwalan-trees in a row- who¬ 
ever ^hail be able to pierce them with a single arrow^ shall be 
Sila's husband; that shall be her price (Au/jja): gold and silver 
he does not want, \Yhm Sita is seven years old, princes from 

(40) countries come to ask her in marriage, but none can pierce 
rhe forty trees with a single arrow, Kala asks Dasaraia for 
his son to take part in the trial, Das:iraiH gives him Bardan and 
Chitradan (here calleti Chintabardan)^ of whom Uardan will be 
heir to the I krone. They accompany Rala, who tells them that 
there are two mads to hb country, one that will take them three 
months and lie free from danger^ the other that will take them 
three dajs^ hut ts inf^led with a raksha, a dragon (ffcfjetf) and a 
iTger imathun}. Banian and rhjtradan choose the safe road, and 
Kala brings them back to I>asarata, who gives him Seri Rama 
and Laksamana. These two chouse the shortest route, Rama 
finds Ehe demon {bufti) sleeping, bni “ if I should kill him in his 
sleep, J wnutd not be the son of my father Dasarata and my 
mother from He wakens the buta and kills him, 

kills also the dragon and the fertrerious monkey (here hcr^k instead 
of wjdcAffn). They arrive safely in Kala's capital, where the 
beauty of the two princes astonishes ever>'bo<ly. Kala tells hfe 
wife and Sita of Rama's dectls, and his wife asks him to take care 

tif Rama and his brother, ns they are the only princes who will 

' Thb ^^ersioJi thus ** erptains ^ why D^.^raia rofk)w> ^t:iit4uci(ikE atvd 
*EMr|a with her. Sila Uecumt^i the halt-r^ister^ or considering Ihr crciitLan of 
tdniKludakI, .in rven iic,'ircr retatbn of ItaEtii. It k that Ratda'*. 

wffc^ could not he the r>f a rafc^^ha. The ftLilay version occDrdj^ 

thus to Hama the sarrrd i,f. that of brother hfkI sister, in old 

mythulQ^y preroKutive of f;odi and royally. Com^^iarc Zco$ and Hera, 

IsLs and Osiris, the raytholoiry cjf Swetlen, Per>ta* Peru etc. In the 

marriattc hctW'Mti brother ond sister waa abserverl hy ihe Plulemaii: dynasty 
down iQ I he lime of Cleopalni. (K, Ueom. ^'enwholletse Kulmren, Lclmle 
im p. 140), 

^SiwBtiiii in Ja^^nese h the fruit of the lunlar-paim. 
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siand by him. K:il ii sends D:in|; Lei a Sugancla and D ang Lela 
China (Sina) to invite Rama and l.aksamana lo his palace^ where 
festivities of seven days arc held. On the eighth day Rama and 
Si La see each other by chance, their eyes mecl and the txiaids 
commenl in pantunSp lo wh ich Si la replies. Kala informs Rama 
of ihc ctjndiLions of ihe trial. Rama steps down from the audience- 
hall: laksamanap sword in hand, is at his broLher's side, Rama'S 
arrow' cuts through ihc forty lontar-trees. The other princes plot 
lo waylay Rama when he returns with Sita lo his father. Kak 
informs Rama and Lak^amana that Rama has won Sita^ that he 
wants their help in a matter which he is ashamed to disclose yet. 
Kala is afraid of the other princes. His wife opines that he is 
bound to give Sita to Rama, but should not hurry the marriage. 
The nest morning Kata goes to coliect tribute in neighbouring 
villages; on his return he invites Rama and Laksamana to his 
palace. Sita withdraws into her room, embraces her pillow 
sings pantuns with her matds and is veiy' much in love: 

Dart mtivd ierbang-rtya nt^raft^ 

^ }atoh 

Dari mana mufa-nya kenfiak'/ 

Dari muia Iiirua ka-lsatL 

Kala asks Rama's help. He has tw^n large tanks near Siia^s 
bathing-place, which he wants to fill with milk and honey, but a 
huge raven, Mahaya Sura, always empties them in a single draught, 
and also eats many of Kala's subjects. Rama's arrow follows the 
raven who promises never lo drink again from those tanks, to do 
all that Rama may desire, and to help Rama in every way. The 
arrow refMrls to Rama, and Kala is satished, but asks to delay 
the marriage for a tnonth in order to collect tribute from the 
county. Rama agrees, but is ver>' much in love, and Kala, 
thinking that Rama with his power may easily obtain Sita, bids 
the latter hide amongst the idols of a temple, Sita obeys, though 
she doK not understand. Rama neither eats nor drinks and fears 
that Kala will cheat him; Laksan^tana calms him. Rama and 
Laksamana sit down in Sila's balhtng-park, and Sita sends Dang 
Lei a Suganda to ask him for medicine and to bring him her betel- 
box (with cigarelle$)j a letter and her ring. In the letter she 
asks for help and medicine' 

Orang kerekut di-pinggir laul, 

Temu-t^mu diHdaJam puan. 

Sakil ini antara mautp 

Hendak bertemu pada-mu man. 

And further: 

Jika sukseh menyulaseh, 

Rakit-rakit di-hatang bemban, 

Kakanda kaseh, adinda kaseh, 

_ __ Meminta obal half yang dendam. 

* The teKi ^ perimalai,” ^ “ 
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Raitia cHe^ when he reads die letter; Dang Lela Supnda smiles 
and opines: 

Rakit-rakit dUdalam ped, 

Jelotong daiin angsana. 

Jangan tuan bersakit halip 
P^tang haii pergi kasana. 

Rama replies: 

SuEasch daun angsana, 

Jflotong piadang di-padang lemu, 

Badan kaseh, pergi kasana^ 

P^tang hari kita bertemu^ 

But Dang Lola Snganda advises: 

Jikalau las di-atas g^ta, 

Gunjai di-karang akan destar. 

Lus-las tuan berkata^ 

Jangan hJlang nama raja besar! 

Rama sends Sita his ring and promises to come. In the evening, 
following Laksamana's advice^ Rama, accompanied by his brother^ 
looks for Sita in the templtp strokes the eyes of the idols with a 
chempaka-flower and finds Sita by her winking. He carries her 
into his sleeping-room and promises to give her the medicine she 
desires: 

Legundi di-rumah Dang Ljla^^ 

Si^liab tyaop karaa tuan, 

Hilang budi, tnenjadi gila. 

Sita smiles and replies: 

Kain chllari panjang pundia-nyap 
Di {pakai} bndak lurun mandi. 

Laki-bki sahajakan dusla, 

K£tika hendak tumtkan mati^ 

Kahj informed of what has happened, orders a bathing-pavilion 
fifteen stories high to be built and f^tirities to be prepared. Laksa- 
mans paints the pictures on Sita-s sedan-chair. Dasarata is invited 
and comes, and the wedding takes place. The young couple is 
carried in procession .se^nen linres round the town and bathed in 
the pavilion. During the ceremony of partaking of the msi adap- 
adap^ several birds, a nuri, a bayati^ a rajQwaii, etc. sing pantuns. 
Rama and Sita are very happv; Dasarala returns to his kingdom, 
(p. 25 - 4 Q). 

Some time afterwards Rama wants to return to his father 
with Sita and Laksamana; he declines the guard of three thousand 
men which Kala would give him. They arc Vk^aylaJd by the dis¬ 
appointed princes. Laksamana says that Kala has foretold this 

1 Firi^t line mkHing. 
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mu^ck aiitl asks permission to fight with the enctntes. He sends 
his sword to ravage the enemies by itself^ Rama sends his arrow, 
and the enemies are thoroughly beaten. Rama decides not to 
return to his eountry^ as Dasaraia has given the kingdom in Bardan 
and Chitradan, They wander through the toresl, and whilst Lak- 
samana goes to visit a.maha-tisbi on a high mountain, Rama goes 
with *Sita in search of water. They find two ponds: in the first 
the w'aier is troubled, in. the second it is dear, Rama and Sita 
Ijalhe in the clear water and are turnerl into monkey's, 

Laksamana meets the Maha-rishi+ and is told to warn his brother 
against the two ponds; whoever bathes in the dear walerj is 
turned into a monkey, but can regain his human shape if he bathes 
in the muddy water, Laksamana mns back and finds Rama and 
Sita turned into while monkeys. He rushes back to the Maha^rishi, 
begs some ripe bananas, snares with this bait the two monkej'^, 
ducks them Into the muddy water, and Rama and Sita regain their 
human shape. 

Now comes the slory of Begawan fhitama, who is married to 
a n\Tnph of the Keiiideraan, but leads an ascetic life. His wife 
secretly visits the Keinderaan and commits adulter^' with Batatra 
Guru. She gives birth to two s^ns, Bali Raja and Sugriva, and 
to a daughter, Dewi Anjani. Once when Gotama is tenchmg his 
children, Dewj Anjani tells him that she cniy is his real child, 
her broth er?. being sons of Uie Bata ms of the Keinderaan. Gotama 
re^oaches his wife, w^ho answ^ers that he has been listening to a 
child s babble. Knowing the nature of the iwo ponds^ Gntama 
decides to make the test, throws his two sons into the clear water 
and entreats the gods to reveal the tmth: if the boys are not his 
children, they should turn into pig-tailed munkeys Ib^rnk], Bali 
and Sugnva turn into monkeys; CkiUma returns with them to his 
wife and sends her hack to her parents. She curses Dewi Anjani 
thal no man shal! Irwjk on her with favour berkemn kupada 

idkidaki), that she shall neither eat nor drink and that her mouth 
shall stand open. Dewi Anjani lietakes herself to the middle nf 
the sea. Bali and Sugriva run away into the jungle, reach Ligar, 
the cniinlr>' of animals I hat live <m trees like krni^ ber&k^ 

ktikang and others, and Bali Ihrough hLs strengtJi and 
braveness becomes their ruler. 

Rama asks I^ksamana about his behaviour when a monkey: 
Laksamana replies he dare not tel! him. Rama understands, mas¬ 
sages Sita 5 body, the mam apjjeaTs and on a bimar-leaf ) 

ts given to the wind-god - Batara Bayti?). Rama says, 

whatever it may become^ mm or a|>e, it should wear ear-pendants. 
The wind-god drops the mam into the mouth of Dewi Anjani 
She becomes pregnant and is able to speak again, returns to the 
shore and in due course gives birth lo a monkey, Hanuman. When 
four years old, Hanuman will provide for his mother and himself; 
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Dewt Anpui tells hmi I hat a of colour is the sign that a 

fruit b r]|3e. One morntng from the top of a Triounlain he sees 
the red sun rbini;, thinkij it a fmit, runs afler it from the tlast 
to the Westt and at last meets the angels that are pulliii|« the sun- 
disk {fHfihiktii yang mShda jvMlvra mu/a^iari). He seizes the rope 
of the disk jaiicra), and says that he wants the refi fruit. 
The angels explain that this is not a fnittp but the sun CjOljlS'); 
they pull quickly. Hanuman fails and is crushed to death hy the 
sun-disk. The angels do not know what to chjt their carelessness in 
pulliitg the sun-disk [i^trrud taksh mi-Mi }criiira miiialum im) 
having caused I his accident . Evening tiDtues^ Dewt Anjani cries the 
whole night in fear for her son^ and in the morning goes to the 
spot where the sun rises. The angels inform her that a little 
monkey has been crushed to death by the sun-disk: Dewi Anjanip 
inconsolable^ would die the same death as her son* The angels 
report this to fiod (ka~hadzral Ada A who orders the bones 

of Hanuman to be collected and bathExI in the Water of Life 
t,:^ljL)i. Hanuman comes to life, and will not die^ because 
he has l>een Imthed in the Water of Life, He returns to his muther, 
IS told what has happened, vbiis his uncle Bali and goes back to 
his muther. (p, 4CM6). 

Rama, Sit a and Laksamana have found a suitable spot in the 
Jungle which they make their abode, 

Ravana makes a pleasure-trip to the Padarg .\rta Terahi 
( Berabi?). Tn his aijsence Buta Lengkawi, the husband of Ravana's 
sister Sura Pendakap guards the town; during the night he coils 
hb^ tongue three times round the city, Ravana returns late at 
night, sees the tongue, takes it for a large snake, cuts with his 
sword through the three coils, and Buta Lengkawj dies. Ravana 
has him burled with due honours and excuses himself to his sister 
That in the darkness he had not known wbat the thing was. Sura 
Pendaka thinks that Rair-ana with his magic powers must surely 
have known- she tells her son that Ravana has killed her husband 
on puipdse and h sure to kill him also: she therefore brings him 
to the main-land and bids him lead an ascetic life m the hullDw' 
of a large bamboo dump. 

Laksamana, cutting wood with his sword, unintentionalLy cuts 
off the head of Sura Pendaka^s sgn. His mother finds the body, 
goes in search of the murderer and finds Rama and SUa. She falls 
in Inve with Raiita^ asks him to marry' her and b referred to 
Laksamana, w'ho is still unmarried and lives on the bare ground^ 
having no but. Sura Pendaka finds him sitting as if in the presence 
of a king, looking neither to the left nor to the right, his sword 
at hb side. He is deaf to her words and doings and folding up 
her ^ETrit she carries him to the top of a bill With his sword 
Laksamana cuts off her nose, and Sura Pendaka flies hack to 
Langkapum and hides in her room. 
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'Ihrce yfiiirs antj three rnonLhs later Ravarta remembers his 
sister, goes into her room and secs that her nose is cut off. His 
ten heads appear, be assembles his council and declares that he 
will carry off the wife of Rama, as the latter has insulted him. 
With his two meitliri, Renta (Relna?) Sudaka and Wartana he 
goes in his flying car to a place near Rama's abode. The mefitiri 
turn into gold- and silver-coloured deer {kijang) and sport near 
Sita's hut. Si la wants the deer; when Ranta warns her that they 
are not real deer, she cries, stamps and roils on the ground. Rama 
warns her again that these deer will be the cause of their being 
separated; Sita should look for another husband and not long for 
hinit Rama, any more. Sita heeds him not, and Rama entrusts 
Laksamana with the tare of Sita, as she wants Rama no longer 
for her husband. Rama follows the deer far into the jungle. 
Ravana, with Rama’s voice, calls for help. Sita forces Laksamana 
to follow Rama; he draws a circle round the but to protect her. 
Ravana in the shape of an old man asks Sita for some burning 
sticks {lit. fire), as be has neither eaten nor drunk for three days. 
As he cannot pass over Laksamana’s circle, Sita puts her hands 
outside the circle, Ravana seiees her and carries her off in his Ajing 
car. Sita cries out; a nymph tells her that it is not Rama’s fault 
but her own. The bird jentayu, the mount of Batara Vishnu, 
tries to rescue Sita, but is vanquished in the fight with Ravana 
and falls down on the bank of the river Purahala. Ravana reaches 
Langkapura with Sita, but she does not yield, to him, threatening 
to kill herself as soon as Havana approaches her. (p. 46-52). 

Rama has killed the deer ; on his return he meets Laksamana 
and reprimands him for having left Sita. Laksamana explains, 
fema fain^: when he recovers, they return to the hut. Finding 
Sita has disappeared, Rama behaves so foolishly that Laksamana 
has to admonish him to be a man. They begin the search for Sita 
(description of their wanderings, of the animals ihej- see, of a 
thunderstorm they meet, etc.); their first rest is on a high 
mountain where birds and flowers tafk in panluns and inform Rama 
that Sita is in Langkapura. Rama wonders where that place may 
be. The oily and undrinkable water of a rivulet leads them to 
Jentayu who informs Rama of what bas happened and that Sita 
does not suffer Ravana to come near her. Jentayu dies and is 
buried. On another mountain they meet the bird Sura Beraht, 
with a human face, who greets Rama with a pantun, which fs 
answered by the bird Bait (c-) with another pantun to the 
effect that if Rama's love b true, he will conquer Langkapura. 
The birds sing with human voices, and the bird Sura Berahi, 
confirming that Sita does not suffer Ravana to approach her, invites 
Rama to slay for some lime on this lovely mountain called Penglipur 
Lara, with its pond called Si Mendam and its shore Pengash Had 
the bathing place of seven nymphs. Rama staj-s there with Lak¬ 
samana, giving himself up to his longing for Sita, fp, S2-54). 
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Bali Raja is practising ascelism in a cave. A mighty raksha^ 
Mangku Bawann (al&o M. Bual, Buta^ Biilang}^ who has five 
hundred wives^ is living near by. In his country are (growing?) 
big heaps of magical bones ^ and if he is angry, which 

happens abouL every three months, he throws them into the sea 
with his big toe, and hts country becomes level again. Once he 
amuses himself with his wives and children in the sea. He lies 
down to sleep at the mouth of the river Sungai Batu Algar 
or benna Ligur/' which is Baii^s realm?)^ the water is stowed 
up, Inundates the country and dblurbs Bali in his cave Bali 
proceeds to the lop of the hill, sees the sleeping raksha and goes 
to him, accompanied by his servant Sena wan gga also 

SentuwangkUp S^nungga eic.). Of the four raksa-menleris who 
guard their masterb sleep and will not suffer the monkey (birek) 
to dblurh him, Bali kills one and hurls the others far into the 
hills. Great consternation amongst the wiv^es and children of the 
raksha! htangku Buwana awakes and begins the fight with the 
monkey-hermit. They fight with magicaJ powers (the raksha gets 
one thousand heads, two thousand arms, one Lhuusand legs; Bali 
turns into an iron fort so that the water does not harm him etc.) 
until the evening. Balib sen^ant is exhausted, Bali comforts him, 
jumps on the shoulders of the raksha, seizes him by the hair, bites 
through his throat and drowns him in the sea. He takes the 
^vives and chiidren of ^Mangku Biiwana home, marries them and 
lives happily with them and with his brother Sugriva. 

A coiled-up snake (alar Itchngknr) drops from a mountain-Lop 
into the river of Ligur and closes it up so that no water comes to 
the city. Ball sends Senttiwangku (see above) Lo find out what 
has happened. Sentuwangku secs the snake, hurries back in blind 
fear and reports. Bali l.^ues forth accompanied by his princes, 
most of whom run away with Sentuwangku when the latter has 
pointed out the snake. The snake is asleep: Ball kicks It^ as it 
is beneath his dignity to kill it in its sleep. The snake nncoib 
and the stowed-up waters rush down, carrying trees and houses 
wdth them, I.ashing with Its tall^ tri'ing In vain to get n hold on 
the trees which are uprooted, the snake goes to an open plain for 
the fight. Bali jumps on its head, but is thrown oft; Nila and 
Anggada have no belter luck. Bali recognizes the magic power of 
the Bengkar-snake and fetches a branch of a uanjjfwj /rce, saying: 

This is ihy death, this brunch of warmstn from mount iMahadewi, 
ihy place of prattbing ascetism/' He smashes the snakeb head. 
Although Mount Mahadewl is three days' journey distant from the 
spot where the fight took place. Ball covers the dbtance in a 
single Jump, On his return to hia capital Ball orders Senawangga 
to do the round of the town thrice every day and night. 
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I'he buffalo Ahmak, accompaiiied by his wife (if/w), <oines 
to Ligur/ and though his wife warns him that Bali has already 
vanquished the rakslia .Mmigku Buwatta and the snake Bengkata, 
fUimak runs to the town, and meeting Senawangga on his round, 
^rough him challenges Bali. Bali accepts, the fight to take place 
in a cave, as the buffalo fears that on a jjlain Bali will run away. 
Bali bids Sugrivn to close the five openings of the cave and watch 
outside. If red blood flows otil, the buffalo is killed; if white 
blood, Bali is killed, and Sugriva must take care of Bali’s wives 
and children and subjects. Bali enters the cave where Ahmak is 
waiting. The tight hsts from the morning until evening, when 
red blootl mixed with white flows out, and Sugri\-a, thinking that 
both have perished, closes the cave with big rocks, returns to the 
town and takes ixtssession of Bali's palace and throne. Bali, having 
killed the buffalo, finds the cave dosed up, su.spec[s Su^iva of 
bad faith, sma.shes the rocks, hastens to the town and bitterly 
reproaches Sugriva. They fight, and Sugriva is hurled away. He 
drops on a tamarind-tree and gels Jammed into the fork oi a 
branch, unable to move. 

Rama and Laksa maria have met the sev'en nymphs who confirm 
that Sila i.s in Langkapura. They wander further and after seven 
days rest under a tamarind-tree,'R,ima sleeping with his head on 
his brother s knees. Sugriva, seeing these two brothers united like 
the nail and the quick (^hAh daigan «/), while he and Bali arc 
like a dog and a pig, begins to cry. His tears drop down and 
awake Rartta, who reproaches Laksamana for having cried. Sugriva 
says that it was his fault, comes down and makes himself known 
to Rama. He persuades him to kill Bali and ascend his throne 
as with Bali's army Rama will be able to conquer Langkapura' 
which IS only three da3-s and three nights distant. Rama, under¬ 
standing Sugriva‘s intentions, promises to kill Bali when he fights 
with Sugriva. The latter challenges Bali, they fight, and Sugriva 
IS vanquished, as Rama has been unable to discern one brother 
from li^ other. On Rama's advice Sugriva marks himself with 
lime. They fight again. Rama shoots his arrow, Bali sees it 
coming and grasps it, asking how the son of a king could interfere 
in this fight between two roj-al brothers; Rama and 
come forth, much surprised, and make the Sfmbab before Bali. 
Rama relates all that has happened and asks that his arrow be 
returned to him. Bali laughs and says that he knows that Rama 
has come hither because of Sila, but he will grant Rama’s and 
Su^va’s wish®. He tells Rama that he, Rama, is the incarnation 
of VLshnu, and refuses to return the arrow before it has fulfilled 
Ramas wish, as the arrow has been transferred by Vishnu into 
the womb of Rama $ mother. (Oi-pmiaA-nya stria di~datam boitda- 
mu; I read: *-6crf pana/i-»ya sirta ate ). Re leaves to Rama 
and not to Sugriva, his realm and his army, but Rama should not 

' The ronner history of the buffaJo not meniionMl. 
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kiil Sugriva. Bali thtn calls logclhcr his grander and warriors, 
in of Ramia’s entreaUes throws Lhc arrow into the air, tnms 
round, the arrow pierces his back, and Bali dies. Rama has him 
buried with due honours, enters the town and is crowned bv Suariva 
(p. 54-62). ' ^ 


Rama will send a messenger to Langkapura. It is an island, 
moiiths dblaiit, and his nciiv siibjtcls have no ships^ as being 
animals they do not know how to build them. Rama and Laksa^ 
m^a laugh and how far they can jump, Sugriva can cover 

a distance of ten days, Senawangga that of a month, Hannman 
appeare; Rama asks who the little monkey with the ear^pendants 
may be? Sugriva says he is called Hanuman and has no father. 
Rama remembers and thinks Hanuman is his son, but is ashamed 
to say so. Being asked whether he can jump to Langkapura, 
^numati enquires what Rama will give him for it, Rama promises 
him whatever he desires; Hanuman laughs and says he has no 
want. Rama promises Hanuman to acknowledge him as his and 
Sitas son if he accomplishes the task. Hanuman accepts, but asks 
to eat together with Rama, which would enable him to do the 
jump; it .1 man has children, he does not hate them, whatever 
their sha|)e may be. Ranta smiles and agrees. Hanuman has very 
long anti very black nails, and his teeth are verv unclean. They 
eat from the same banana-leaf, hut the sweet ^uce stops all in 
one place, and Rama scratches a line on the leaf with his nail, 
so that the sauce can flow to other places also, and that is the 
roason why banana-leaves have grooves ibersungai). Rama forbids 
Hanuman to bring Sita away; he must only find out where and 
how lus mother may be. Having tried in vain a tree and a 
mountain, Hanuman jumps off from Rama’s hand and lands just 
teforc dawn in Langkapura. His muni falls into the sea and is 
devoured by the daughter of the king of the fishes. 


Sita dreams in the night that her husband comes and kisses 
her. She awakes, dawn comes, and her birds prophecy in pantuns 
that Rama will soon come. Hanuman, in the shape of an old 
woman, meets Sila's maids at the well where they fetch bathing- 
water for their mistress, and drops the ring which Rama has giwn 
mm into one of ihe jars. When the Jar is emptied over Sita’s 
f tecoRnizes it, has the old woman 

fetched and offers her food; she is ashamed to eat before the maids 
and asks Sita whether she may eat behind the lied-curtains. Sita 
agiws and follows her, H.inuman assumes his monkey-shape and 
ra Is her his mother. He presents himself as Raden Hanuman and 
delivers his mewage. Sita remembers her monkey'-adventure. She 
swears to remain faithful to Rama and dismisses Hanuman. He 
hnds a mango-tree, guarded by many rakshas, the fruit of which 
are the only food of Ravana and his wives; if there are none 
they do not eat at all. During the night Hanuman eau all the 
ripe fruits of the tree, destroys the rest, uproots the tree, puls it 
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upside down in the fp-onnd and si is down o n die roots. Ee ailnvs 
himself to be captured and is broughi before Ravana. A merciless 
belling;, in which Rnvana also takes partp dcN£?s not harm him^ and 
on bis own advice bis tail is wound round with cloth—Hanuman 
growing? bigger and bigger during this procedure-^rcrtched with 
petroleum bestrewn with saltpetre (jewdufruff) and 

set on fire, llanuman jumps away, bums down bait the town of 
langkapurap causing great loss o! life, (and returns to Elama), 
{p, 62-67). 


Hanumau meet^ Rania in council witb Laksamana, Sugriva 
and the monkey-pnneeSp reports, delivers Stia’s ring and is repri¬ 
manded for setting fire to Langkapura. The animal-army is called 
up, presents are distributed, and Rama orders a dam (iambak 
^ctubsnda) to be built from Ligtir to Langkapura. Under the 
supervision of Laksamana and Sugriva the work is begun. The 
animals of the sea, greatly disturbed, report to their king. Ravana’s 
son Gangga Mahay a Sura, w^ho being informed by Gangga Suaraha 
^1^0 Gangga Sura, see b^low) that Rumas army is so 
immense that if everv^ animal only brings a handful {of earth) 
he wall not need them all (to finish the dam), orders a big crab 
to destroy the dam. The crab ptncJies off large parts of the dam 
and thrown them into the sea: many of Rama’s army perish, being 
devoured by the sea-animals, and there is a great fight in the sea. 
Several times the dam is rebtiill, hut alw-ays destroyed again. 
Rama is at his wits' end, and consults IlHnunian, who says that 
he would have destroyed the crab long ago, but being reprimanded 
for his doings in Langkapura, has been afraid of acting on Ms owTi 
account. Rama^ explains that he has been angr^.' %vith Hanuman 
because setting fire to Langkapuni may have roused Ravanas anger 
and made him unwilirng to return Slia, but now Hanuman may 
fight the enemy. Hanuman puts his tail into the sea, the crab 
pinches it^ is hnrled far inland and eaten by Rama s army. Cangga 
^fahaya Sura sends Gangga Scrayan also Tirana) and the 

latter s wife to destroy the dam. They scatter ihe dam, causing 
great loss of life amongst Rama's army. The monkey-princes are 
unable^ to kill the rakshas^ as for each head of the enemv' which 
they bite off, two new ones api>ear, and besides, thev cannot fight 
well in the water. Hanuman comes to the rescue, is thrown far 
inland, retuttis and wrestles with Cangga SIrayan, the latter's wife 
coming to help her husband, when furious fighting ensues,^ as all 
three are equal in courage, force and magic power. 


Hanuman Turagangga (also Tugangga), the son of Hanuman 
Panchasonat* awakes from his sleep and asks hLs niother w'hy the 
sea IS m such an uproar. She tells him. He hurries tq the place 


* In the Jivane^ Srni Katid;! " tht Panehasona U a ch^inn irvviag 
T fl? tiy ihtf n&ds to Ball, und by Hall to HanutiLin attcr t!w 

latter s adventure with the Sun. (SluUerhdm, U. I, p. and 77). 
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of fighUngj. tears with his nails iho wif<? of ihe raksha to pieces 
and kills Gangga Sfrayaa. llanumah Panchasona asks the youth 
who he ISj and being told that he is his son from the mani dropped 
during his jump to Langkapura, embraces and kisses him and 
presents him to Rama.—The dam is hnished^ Rama leads his army 
to Langkapura^ encamps, and after some festivities writes a letter 
to Ravana, w^hich Hanaman, attended by three thousand menteris, 
shall deliver* (p- 67-71). 

Havana infomied that Ratna has arrived with an immense 
army of monkeys, holds a council with Kumhakarna, Arya BibLsaita, 
Patih Jembawan and others, Hanuman appears^ is led into the 
audience-hail, delivers hi$ letter, and unwilling to sit lower than 
Ravana, coils up hi$ tail and sits down on it, so that he is above 
Havanas Mia explains that Hanuman^s tall is much longer than 
that of any other monkey. Rama's letter in very humble words 
ask for the return of Sita, Havana replies that he would not give 
up Sita even to Batata Guru, much less to Rama. Sita is has wife- 
how could anybody ask him to give up his wife? Hanuman 
returns to Rama and delivers the luessager Rama smiles; his body 
shines like the cloudless sky. He orders Sugriva to call the army 
and W'ar begins. ' 

On the first daj, a nephmv of Havana, Maharana Radaksa, 
l^ds Havanas army. The mnnkey-princes Kfrangga Tula and 
his younger brother Sempali fight on Hama^s side. Maharana 
Kadaksa is killed by Sempati. 


Havana calls from the sea hts son, Gangga Mabaya Sura, and 
birh him fight against Rama. Gangga Mabaya Sura entreats his 
father to return Sita to Rama, against whom he has already fou^t 
when the dam was being built, Havana laughs at him* Gangga 
Mahay a Sura tiuih bis metilens Sura Gangji^i, Indira Gangga, Wira 
Gangp and Singa Gangga commences the battle, which lasts three 
months. Hi 5 four menl^rfs are killed. For seven day's and ni^ts 
Gangga Afahaya Sura matches his magic powers with those of 
Hanuman and Hanuman Turagangga; when he has exhausted them 
he runs and jumps into the sea. Hanuman Turagangga pursues 
him and pierces his breast with his nails of steel {besi kor^satti) 
Havana mourns him three day-s and nights. Rama sends .Anggada 
to ask for the return of Sita. Ravana refuses angrily and calls 
liis^n Pelaia hlaharayan from the nether world. By the power 
of God Most High (rfcngdu Jeudrai Atlah taaia) PetalaMabamvm 
appea^ before his falher, is told to hght against Rama* pleads in 
yam that SiU be returned to Rama, and adorned as for a marriage 
Uapertt orang ^€ndak kawm) brings his troops to the battlefield. 
The light, like the day of judgment/* lasts for three months; his 
iw-o leaders Sura Pemb and Wira Petala, fall, and Petala hfaha- 
rayan IS killed by Hunuman Turagangga in the same way as his 
brotner. 
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Ravana mourns seven d^ys and nights for him and then calls 
his son [ndrajiL (var. Indrajid), Indrajh also pleads for the return 
of Sita, as Ravana should not sacrilice hundreds of thousands of 
llvei for a woman; besides, Ravana is breaking the law {derhaka) 
by trying to kill Rama, Ary a Kibisana, who by astrology has 
found out that Ravana's intentions will lead to no goodp and 
Ravana s other brother join Indrajit in his entreaties, Ravana 
reprimands Arya Bibisana in a v^ild fury% draws his sword and 
would have tut him to pieces if Fatih Jembawan had not sei^ 
his hand. The other ministers advise Eibisana to fleOp and he goes 
to Rama. Sugriva and Hanuman, not without suspicion^ lead him 
to Rama. Rama cannot understand how one can " kail his brother 
and bring to life his enemy ” imembufiak iaudara-nya mengtdupkan 
sitcru-nyn)^ but Bibisana convinces him of the sincerity of his 
intentions and informs him that Indrajit will attack Rama on the 
following day. Indrajit by his magic power will create a baJI of 
stones which will last for three days and nights; besides he has 
iw'Q magic arrows,^ the one will turn into a big fsre^ the other one 
will turn into a rain of molten tin. Rama has the raven Gagnk 
Mahay a Sura called and asks his assistance^ which Gagak Mahay a 
Snra promiseSi bound by his former vow. 

Indrajit begins with the haU of stones; Gagak Alahaya Sura 
spreads his wings and shelters Rama and his army; when the 
burden becomes too heavy, Raina and Laksamana clear the stones 
from his wings. Then the princes of Kcinderaan prepare for the 
battle. ^lost of them are dewas, but there are also raksha-iiideras. 
Their leaders arc Fatih Java Tndera, Singa Indera and Indera 
Gangga. Under the cover of magic darkness their army attacks. 
Rama’s army takes to covTr, the leaders only continuing the fight. 
A tree hurled by Hanuman breaks open Kcinderaan; Hanuman 
himself kills many enemies, his son Hanuman Turagangga by magic 
power abolishes the hre and the rain of nmllen tin which Indrajit 
had created- I'he princes of Keinderaan flee before Hanuman 
and his son. Indrajit pleads once more with his father for the 
return of Sita^ but in vain, and returns to Ketnderaan. He bids 
farewell to his wife Relna Genial a and to his little daughter Retna 
Dewatl, and fully adorncrl proceeds tu the batllefield. Rama and 
Laksamana, also in full attire, come with the monkey'princes. 
IndrajlFs arrow creates an immense army, which Hanuman scatters 
with the trunk of a tree. Indrajit challenges Rama, who accepts 
but unahte to evade Indrajits iiices^nt arrows or to shoot back, 
is hit on the breast and faints, Laksamana carried him from the 
battlefield, Bibisana restores him to consciousness, and Rama returns 
to the fight. He and Indrajit loose their arrows at the same time; 
I nd raj it's arrow tries to meet arrow, which escapes high 

into the air; Hanuman seizes Indrajit^s arrow, breakfi it and throws 

* Thi- lt:%t amk, = t^nak ptinafi?, ihouj^b ''la-fliTfljrjs,... jt£t-cirii^ti " 
Is used tor ''lh(3 otic.... the othofs'^ 
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il into iht Red Se*i. I nd raj it (hereby lo^ hia majjit Rama's 

arrow pieriies h's back, and IntlrajiE dies on the batikileld. Gods, 
men and beasis mourn for hh death: fi^btin^ ceases^ Rama and 
Laksamana cry. Due obsequies are held: Indrajit's wife would 
kill herselfp but her maids prevcnl her, Ravana is In formed and 
faints. Rejjaintni^ Consciousness, Ravana calls his adopted son 
Butalawi and orders him to kill Rama and Laksamana. Having 
in vain entreated his father to return Siia to Rama, Hutalawi 
marches with his army m the battlefield. 

Rama Is informed that Bulatawi will fight against him: he 
does not use any weapons, as when he looks at his enemies, they 
perish like wax in the fire, Laksamana constructs a fort 

of mirrors clivrfnht} , as Rama fears that it will be shattered 

by weapons or o%^erlhrown^ Laks^^niatm uses charms of whidi one 
may not speak, {Muka Ijtksamfina pun perbmir Ada pun per^ 
buufiFM tni imdu hcrofcfi di^hatukitu; jika di-ktitaknu ifudu bntf:). 
When the battle commences^ Ramans army retires into the mirror- 
fort. Butalawi pursues them blindfold (fnata-nya di-Pudm den^an 
= Jav, a string of thread?), when near the mirrors 

throws away the ban<]agCt destroys the stragglers of Rama's army 
who had not the time to reach the fort, sees himself in the mirror 
and perishes like melting wax. The monkey-princes scatter his 
army. Ravnna, cr>dng and repenting that he has not followed the 
advice of his sons^ mourns three days and nights for Butalawi 
and then orders his brother Kiimbakarna to fight against Rama; 
he himself wilE follow'. 

With l^tih Jembawan and the whole army of Langkapura 
Kumbakama pri>ceeds to the liattlefielci- Rama selects l^aksamanap 
Sugriva and Haniiman to fight against Kumbakama. A furious 
battle ensues (matchlocks, muskets, swivel-guns and cannons are 
mentinneri). Liiksamana releases his swnrd to ravage by itself 
amongst the enemies. With the rnonkey-princeB he attacks like 
mosquitoes the body of the giant. Kiiinliakama's arrow creates 
fire^ which chases the monkey's! away; Hanuman Turagangga, stand¬ 
ing on one foot and with the will of God ihist High, creates an 
iron fort^ into which Rama's army retires. On I he iron w'alb the 
fire dies out, and f-aksamana sallies forth again. He takes Rama's 
bow\ says to the arrow; ^Mfalf-hrother,* eat thou the bWid of 
my enemy/' and shoots off Kuinbakarna’s arm at the shoulder^ 
which falling down kills many monkeys, (f^cuna in the text). 
Kumbakama's (could this be Javanese — buttocks) 

(shot off) ravage on their own account amongst the monkeys> 

^ The t>r:tl huA but (t ennnat i:< ih? Malay word far fju^- .Aajinjt; 

in Javanese mram la rater into, td jinimatc." 1 rcsci niuitura mjing whkk 
a bruthtr burn hy the samt mulher. but nut fruni ihc same E^ilbrr. The 
nrraW h hdCti witk Ratna, bflnj? irau^fprrrd Iw Vi^huu jn (0 t1lc womb of 
Rama ? mm birr, ^ above, 
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d^ourlnj; many of them, as they are very furious at being severed 
from their body. Rama says to ihe arrow: (“ Half-brother, what 
becomes of (he ^ils, if there h no mast-' and Laksamana shoots 
off Kumbakarna's foot, which also havoc amongst the monkey's 
on Its own account. Rama says a^jain (to the arrow): “Half- 
brother, if one sails and has no rudder, what does it look like? 
and Laksamana cuts off with the arrow Kuml^akarna's head, which 
also raves over the hanlefield and which Hanuman tries in vain 
to catch. At last I^niksamana’s arrow pierces Kunibakama's Iwdy, 
and the giant dies. Ravana repents his deeds; as he \% doomed, 
his head and b(Kly begin to tremble. He proceeds to the battle¬ 
field, taking with him his most powerful arrows, the point ten spans 
long, fastened to a chain drawn by SOO horses, and challenges 
his enemy. 

Rama has held a council: he is still willing to do obei-sance 
to Ravana, if the latter should relora Sita to him, but Bibisana 
opines that il is useless, as Ravana will force a decision to-marmw, 
Rama should beware of Ravana^s w^eapons, which are of great 
magic power, blood being sacrificed to them. 

The battle begins. Ravana's arrow creates a profound dark¬ 
ness, Hanuman, his face turned to the East, calls up a storm 

which di^rses ihe darkness. For seven days and nights Ravana 
and Haniiman fight with theiT tna(nc powers; Hanuman remains 
unvanqubhed. Bibisana warns Rama that Ravana will now use 
his most powerful arrow, and that Rama had better shoot first, as 
Otherwise Rnnin will incur some danger^ though of no serious 
consequences, (Here is, most unfortunately, another pp in the 
test, probably Rama shoots^ Rzivuna falls^ Ilanuman jumps upon 
him is hurled far away). A shout b heard on the battlefield 
that Hamiman has l.ieen killed, but he has only fallen into the sea, 
has ttsen in a wild fiirj’ into the air, appears again, a mountain 
in his left hand, seines Ravana with his right hand, throws him 
mto the sea and on top of him the mountain which presses him 
down. Ramas warrkjrs raise a shout of victor^' that Ra\’ana is dead, 
but It IS said that he is still alive, and when the end of time comes, 
he will appear again, an enemy again to the will of the Lord of 

I niverse (^rrsUrru pt^la dengan katiendak Tuhetn Sarwa 
Sakaitan ’Aalam). (p. 71-84). 


Rama enters the city of Langkapnra, caffs the subjects of 
Kavana, replaces the officials who have fallen, and puts the govern- 
tnent order He sends Hanuman to Sita to tell her of the war 
and of the W1 of Ravana, The fate of Sita. and whether anvthine 
has happened between her and Ravana, ha,s often been discussed 
by the w-arnors anti officials of Rama, and when Rama meets 
Sita in her palace and she would throw hetself at his feet he is 
embarrassed and refuses to lake her back, Sita offere to undergo 
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tht Lrial by fire, Ratna bids Bibisana do as Sit a desires, and 
Si (a is put on ihe burning pyre. U'hen the fire dies out, Si la Is 
SMH on a fBolden bed, purer and lovelier than e%Tr. Elama quickly 
takes her by tlic hand and brings her into the palace. 

Lanj^kapura Rama gives lo Laksavnana. The different parts 
of ihe town, sepsaiated by seven concEntric walls^ are divided 
bElwEen Hibisana and the monkey-princes with their subjects- 
Ravana however is not dead, the mountain covers his body only 
up to his nostrils, and H an animaJ or ship comes near hint^ he 
catches it by drawing in his breath so llial it enters his mouih, 
and that is his food." 

In spite of Rama's entreaties, Hanuman Turagangga returns 
to his countr^r. 

Rama has been seven months in I-angkapura, A daughter of 
RavTina, Berkegan Dewi has a picture of her father, 

w^hom she loved. She takes the picture to Sita, and finding her 
asleep, shoves the rolied-up picture into the Jolds of her dres. 
Rama finds Si La embracing and kbiSing the roll in her sleep, takes 
It from her, unrolls it and sees the picture of Ravana. He abuses 
her, and in spite of her protests that she is innocent, whips her 
and ctils off her tresses with hts sword. Sita cries. Laksamana 
comes, and Rama orders him to kill Sita and to bring him her 
blood and her heart as proof. Laksamanu ijpities that they ^ould 
make sure first if there has not been foul play, but Rama l>econiK 
so furious that Laksamana takes Sita aw^ay to the place of execution. 
He spares her life, sends her with an officer in a ship to her father^ 
kills a goat, has it dressed and buried like a human being, threaien- 
ing death to his attendants if they should ever breathe a w'ord 
of Sita still being aJive, and presents the blood and the heart of 
the goat to Kama. 

Sita safely reaches her father's country, is cried over by Kala 
and his wife, and gives birth to a boy whom Kab calls Janggapulawa. 
When the boy h three year?, old, Kala gf>es with him to his 
bathing-place, and when Kala dips into the water, the hoy runs 
away to his molher. Kala thinks the hoy is drowned and from 
seven t1ower$ of khng grass his offerings create another boy exactly 
like Janggapulawa. Kala lakes him to Sfta and finds Janggapulawa 
with her. Sita accepts him as a second son, (Name not mentioned), 

Rama dreams that Ska has been the victim of foul play, that 
she calls him and comes to sleep with him. He awakes, looks 
cvcr>'W'hcrc for Ska and faints. Laksamana holds him on his knees, 
and Bibi&ana restores him to conscinusness^ Rama he is not 
ill but in love with Sita. Laksamana, rather ashamed at Ids 
brother's behaviour, replies that Sita being dead, where should he 
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look for her? Rani^ afttrr sc^tral new tils of fainting says lhat 
if anybody will unde flake to hnd for him a woman resembling 
Si la m every! hi nji^ he (wull give him a rich rcw^ard.—Lacuna in 
the test). 

(Lacuna in ihc text- Dasarala has heard Uiai Rama is sliLI 
alive and has vatsquished Ravdna, and sends Bardan and Chitradan 
to Langkapura to fetch Rsima?) Ranm receives his brothers heartily, 
bui will not yet reluiti Lo his /aiher. He sends Bardan and 
Chitradan back with presents and messa^^os for his parents. After 
a vtjyage of three months Bardan and Chitradan arrive in their 
country and report to Da^rata and his queens. 

(Lacuna in the test: Rama is informed that Sita is slili aJive 
and fetches her?) On his relurn to Langkapufa with bis wife and 
children Kama holds a council with Laksamana and Btbisana about 
the fate of Langkapitra and the other kinjtdoms. Rnma asks what 
should become of Ravana's children? Bibisana replies that he 
would not oppose Rama’s orders, to the battleheld, turns to 
Ehe East, and with the help of the Lord of the ITni^'erse brings 
back to life all those who have perished in ihe war, including 
Ravana s brother and sons. They pay obeisance to Rama, and 
Bibisaiia informs Indrajit, Gang^!a Mahaya Sura, Petals Alaharayan 
and Kunibakama that by the order of Rama and Laksamana they 
are to return to their kingdoms, where their families and friends 
receive them with joy, I^ngkapura remains sovereign and becotneg 
the mightiest of all realms. 

Rama wdih Sita and bis children and Laksamana sails to Mandu- 
rapiira lo visit his parents’ Bibisana and Hanuman are to guard 
^ngkapuni dunng his absence. Dasarata is Dv-erjoyed to meet 
hjs sons againH fropi whom he had been separated for thirty years, 
one rnonth and nine days. One festivity follow^ the other, but 
^on Rama asks to be allowed to return to Langkapura, as he 
does not^ trust those he has left behind. Dasarata agrees^ and 
Rama sails back, calling on his way at another country (which? 
Lig^r, of w'hich he had become the king?), where he Ls received 
wulh honour. Returned io T^ngkapura^ Rama entrusts the actual 
government to Laksamana and Bibisana, and peace, justice, welfare 
and happiness reign under Rama g si>vereignij, 

Anjifiada however mourns for hfs father Bail, whom Rama had 
killed. Angsada has done Rama great service, but Rama does 
not care tof him any more since he has become a mighty ruler 
through Balls dcalh- He goes to Rama's palace and asks the 
doorkeeiter: “Where is Maharaja Raiua? I am Bali Raja and 
want to take revenge for Ravana," Rama, I.aksamana and BJbisana 
are infornicd, Rama does not understand what has come over 
Anggada. but will try .Aiiggada’s strength and sends Laksamana 
to capture him. .Vnggada esclaims; “ O greatest of gods, but 
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for I he aid niy father has given hini, Maharaja Rama TOuld have 
accomplished noihingj and yet he has no affectNm for me. (> gods, 
now help fftr* He hurries away and runs anmk amongst Rama’s 
suhjecJs. Anila, Sempati, Keranpga Tula arc unaMe to vanquish 
him: when the latter asks him what he wants. Anggada replies 
that Rama does not act rightly; does Kerangga Tub not under- 
stand? More he will not say. Rama asks Sufiriva and Hauuman 
tn capture Anggada; they reply: We have not [lie cotirage to 

fight against Anggada, because he is in the and l^idcs, he 

is our brolher. If we are a^ked to help Anggada. we are willing/' 
BiNsana says that as far as his knowledge gnes. Anggada is in¬ 
vincible^ as ihere is (the force of) an (unruhVlIed) solemn promise 
(Jj#) in Anggada. Rama h surprised, but ftirioys, lakes his 
Ikwv and arrows and shoots at Anggada, w"ho grasps each arrow 
os it comes and derides Rama. Laksaniana sends his sword against 
hinij which Anggada seizes likewlFe, Janggapulawa. Rama's snn, 
would take up the fight, but Ribisana prevents him; “ Do not 
fight agaiOiit Anggada; he is inviticible just now, as samebody 
helps him/^ An^ada would attack Rama, Hanuman inlerv'enes 
and tells him not to touch his (Hanumans) father and their 
sovereignt a mighty king; (whom to touch) may bring disaster 
upon them. Anggada desists, Haimman goes to Rama 
and tells him that his country will be destroyed unless Rama 
dei'Lses some means to get out of this dilemnia, Laksamana and 
Biblsana, whom Rama consults^ leave the decision to him. Rama 
says: I will fight Anggada llaniiman is silent. Rama mounts 

his car, Laksamana his black horse, and they discharge their arrow's 
on Anggada, The latter rushes against Rama. Lak^mana throws 
himself between ihem^ Anggada seizes him and ihrow^s him dowTi 
violently several limes until [.aksamana seems dying, Rama jumps 
from his car and hastens to the sptiL Hanuman intervenes, rescues 
Laksnmana from Anggada and carries him to Rama, Anggada 
following. Han Oman advises Rama to have Halt Raja revived and 
to satisfy his wisheSj as otherwise Anggada will ilestroy Langkapurn. 
Rama sends Bibisana to Bab's grave and carries Laksamatia into 
his palace. 

Ribisaua at Bali's gras-e prays io the gods, and crossing his 
arms concentrates his thoughts tm Bali. Bull awakes, and asks 
Bihisana what has brought him hither. Bibi^ana rcpllK that Rama 
has sent for hlm^ and together, w'alking over the w'atcrs, they go 
to Rarna. Hanuman brings Anggada and both in great joy throw 
themselves at Halis feet. Rama says: boither ^taha^lja 

Bali, the kingclom of Ligur your servant returns to my Lord/" 
Bah replies: O Seri Rama, the kingdom of Ligur you may give 

to :\nggacia, but if Sen" Rama shows disc^bedience against me, T 
shall order Anggada to substitute me as I have done now% as w'hen 
Anggada ran amok it was not Anggada but me who went into 
him (tndsok pada-fiys)^ because I saw lhat Raja Rama did not 
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care for him; that was the reason." Rama comprehends the great¬ 
ness which the gods have bestowed upon Bali, and that none is 
equal to him. Bali disappears. Anggada Ls conducted to liguf 
and assumes the reign of that count ry, follawLiif the custom estab¬ 
lished by his father. Langkapura and Ligur nourish and prosper 
in peace and happiness. Rama’s son, Janggapulawa, returns to 
Midianshi Kala, visiting his father from time to time.^ {p. S^-92J. 


I ThE story that Anp^gad^ dmllensies Kama to laJtc rtvccRe for the death 
of hb father Valin Snot for that of Ravaiu ^ above) occurs in the Hanuman- 
Nataka or Mahuiatska, a dnuoa m 9 acts said to be catopdsed hy HanunuLo 
hiot^il. (Maluina.taJta, a Dramo in 9 Arts by Haomnaii, complkd by Mad- 
husudana Mkra. edited by JibaEumda Vktya5iBf;iija, Cakutta 13?^. Engtish 
traoslatiDn by Bfah.iraja Kahkrkshna bahadur,. Calcutta 1940). But in the 
Mahanataka An^da^s an^er is ealmEii by a promise of the gods that tq: ■ 
later rxbtcncr Vaho os a buiiter sbaU meet Rama {as Kdshiia) again and 
shall kill hinip Othcraise our i^toty docs tmi follow the Mabanal^a as far 
as I can Judgr from the contents of the latEeir ^iven Bautogaiten (Dos 
Ramayana, FreiburR i/Br., 1S94, p. 127-129). The remarkable fact told In 
our stcuy that Bali grdpilj Rama's to coruquer Kavaiu and r^^in Sita, 
that he reoiams immonal and controls and inducifCcs Rania^s later artlons^ 
I have so far been unable to trace ebewbere. 1 do not think that this feature 
is the produrt of Malay imagination and presume Ibal it goes back to some 
fodiau {perhaps Siamese?) verjlon of the Romayana, whi^ should point to 
a certain worship of Bob perhaps prior to the arrival of—or in reaction 
against—the Hindul^ of the Sanskrit-Ramayana. Or has the monkey^king 
Bali become mlved up with the donon Boh, whom ^'fshnu in hs fourth 
avatara as a dw arf robbed of his reign over the world ? (Cp. Wilson. Elindu- 
Mylhology). 
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OLD COFFINS IN BRITISH NORTH BORNEO CAVES. 

Pastos O^otipQ, Skp^ior Forest Ranges, Forest [Jefahtment, 
North Borneo, 

The idahati^ naliytiS of Lahad Oalu, who are said lo be the 
descendaGts cl Gornodd Kiiriau, ihe reputed discoverer of niost of 
the caves in Madaip Balurong and Tapadoiis Hills^ are a people 
whose ancestors were once the Dusiieis of the place and four or 
five centuries ago “ kafir ” It is strange that many of the old 
men of Lahad Datu can trace their ancestors to six or seven 
generations back from Abdullah^ tradit tonally the first of their 
ancestors to he converted to Islam. Legend says that before the 
natives accepted Islam^ they placed their dead in coffins and kept 
ifieni in cav^ where the coffins would withstand decay for a 
long time. There are caves in Madaip Baturqng and Tapadong 
Hills w^here remains of coffins in excellent preser\faitoii can be fokind. 
It Ls inieresting to note that the coffins are similar to those of Chinese 
make. Possibly the natives copied such coffins from the Chinese, 
who are reported to have been in North Bornca as early as the 12th 
century if not before, 

The coffins which I have seen are mostly made of Bciisn and 
Merhdu* some are made of softwoods belonging to the Diptero^ 
carpaceae family. The tree was apparently cut into coftln-lengths, 
split into halves^ hollowed out and carved to taste. Some of the 
coffins are beautifully carv'cd. The lids uf some are adorned with 
** icfttbadnii ** heads carwd on both ends. The cofim is generally 
one to two inches thick and when empty can hardly be lifted by 
fiv-e men, Some of the coffins are very' long^ as long as nine feet, 
fnside the large coffins small coffins may be found. It is possible 
that these smali coffins were loaded ivith jewellery and other property 
of the dead and pul together with the corpse into the large coffin. 
On the floor of some cav^ containing coffins, I have dtig and 
found numerous broken and rusty parangs, spears and knives, 
broken plates, broken jars, beads and various wooden articles. 

The following are the names of the caves or places, in which 
old coffins can be found: 

1, Pusn Samang Alag tave^^[adai Hill, 

2, Piisu Samang Tas Cave 

3, Kubonatok Cave 

4, Xagob Bib (near it) Baiurong Hill, 

5, Pusu Bakas (near entrance) ,, 

6, Samang Buat Tapadong HilL 

7, Samang Itay 

S, Mandag Awan 

9h BxtIu Bias Tambiroga Hill 

near Tapadong Hill. 
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134 Pastor Orolfo, Senior Forest Ranjier^ Forest Dept., K.B. 

In Batu Bias Cave^ the Dusun are said still to bury thdr 
dead in a similar manner to the old da>^. T have, however^ not 
been able to visit this cave. 

The above named caves and the places around the hilISp a$ 
well as Kalang Balai Hill^ which Is south of Batumng Hill, and 
said to have once been a native village, may be of value in 
determining many facts about native life in the days before the 
advent of the Chartered Company+ 
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MALAY NAMES OF MOLLUSCS, 

By A. \V. Hamittok. 

The following lE^t of Malay name.s of local Molluscs was 
obiained during a rtstdenct in Singapore whilst the shells have 
been identified as far as possible in the Rafiles Museum by com¬ 
parison with named material or figures and descriptions, Whenever 
Dr. R. O. WijistedL has recorded ihe same name for the same species 
the letter W *' is placed after the Malay name. 


angkek (rangkek W) 
bagit 

belongkeng 
b^rotlgan 
bijt nangka 
binga (bingar W) 
♦bulan (W) 

butang 

chamar 

chajtggaJ peteri 
chokoh 

dara (da rat W) 
gebang 
gewang 
*gordang 
gonggong (W) 
gonggong janlan (W) 
gurap 
halia 
ibau 

kapis (W) 
kelentit peteri 

^kepah gading 
ki^pah merah 
kerang bulu (W) 
ketem 

kijing (W) 

kilah (W) 
kima (W) 
kupang 


lokan 
lolak fW) 
lupat iW) 


C&ms sp. 

Teiihm spp. 

Eihbium anris-midac (L.) 
Teksco^tim sp, 

St'‘plifer L. 

Mtlo indka Gmeh 
.Vu/ir^ mumtlla L. 
jVatrea intermedia l*hiL 
Cypraea err one a L. 

Aidcula maerapiera Lam, 

Cardium {TrachyenTdium) pavam L, 
Terebralia luleaiiis Born. 

Manodonta fabi& L, 

Tridaena ^i^aniea L, 

Turhit warmoratiiA L, 

Dnlium jasdatum (Bmg. ) 

Sirombus hahelh Lam, 

Strombtis ureeits L, 

Gafrarium tiimidnm Bnlten 
Murex cupucirtui Chemn, 

Luc/na? pbilippifiarutn Hanley 
Ch/amys radufa L, 

Cardium (Ilrmifardiunt) cardhsa 
L, 

Merc*fix mcretrlx t.. 

Maeira sp, 

Art a aniiquaia L. 

J/urer admfu.i Lam, 

Murex ra pur inns Chemn, 

Tdlina spp, 

CupAcfla saMa Rve. 

Acapba Gmel, 

Tridacm ^qmmasa Lam, 

Mtidiola s|3p, 

Claufomya vixens (Hanley) 

Mytdus smara^dinus ChemUr 
Cyrcjm i^cyiank^ Lam, 

Trofkus mhticiiS L. 
ilippt^pUA hippo pm (L,) 
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mala lembii (W) 

Tmdo ika&nkus Rw* 

mata me^rali 

C^riihid^a abtusa Lam. 

dnam 

Mchnicmi pugiiim Bom, 

pial ayam 

Pinna vcxiiium Bora, 

pinadg 

Cassfdiila musidina (Desh.) 

puting bfliong 

Pinm atropurpurea Sow* 

ranga (r. bitul W) 

Pi^^racems iam^s (L.) 

remis 

Dandjc faba Chem. 

sjlat balu 

Tridacna ferrugittea Rve. 

slrnau 

OUrea rivtifaris Gould, 

semonchong 

AftomaltKardk squamosa L* 

s^noUt 

Area iBarbaim) spp. 

anting 

Placutki seiia 

•songsodg hams 

Murex martimanus Rve. 

sumbun 

Sokn maiaccensis Duncker 

susu 

Troebus {Injundibfdops) rodiaius 
Gmel. 

Troekuj maadatus Linn. 

lapak kuda 

Savkeiia sp. 

ttpeh 

Circe ijimefaeta Sow. 

teritip bakau 

Osirea nigramarginata Sow. 

teritip karang 

Spondyius sp. 

togok 

Ckanra sp, 

Pinctada vulgarh (Schitro.) 

iikas 

Ostrea sp. 

ukas jantan (ukas W) 

Maiteus vuigaris Lam. 


*\ote, —Dr. R. O. U'instedt jpves the same name to another spedcs. 
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By A. HAiftttON. 




Umiisir {Ked) 


Pocftai (Joh) 


(Joh) 

Banfa {Joh) 
Pangiofij^ (Joh) 


Ongke (or hongke) (Joh) 


Kongcfiu (Joh) 


So^UH 

Fenyeih (Job) 

Saudtira niara 

Argu^ (Pen) (or crrj&tfj) 

Bcdii 

Kuda 


a common proper name for a the 

pig-tailed macaque, as Reynard is for a 
fox in England—also Pa' Hagok and 
Pa^ Sfbagok, 

saddle—as in a saddle of mullon: the 
delicate meal oti either side of the back 
bone. 

a broad Hat shallow barge with square 
ends used as ferr^-^ boat for giiKids traffic 
(probably a Chiiiese word). 

(Chinese CMu kid») a hul. 
a firewood-cutler's encampment or cabin, 
Chinese fan iong a woodHcmtter^s en¬ 
campment nsually applied only to a 
Chinese wood-cutting 
The head of all the kangthus^ who re¬ 
sided in JohorCx and through whom all 
trade was conducted (Chinee eng kef)^ 
The headman of a kangka^ who pos¬ 
sessed certain powers and privileges and 
wa$ also the local gambling farmer 
(Chinese ^ang cM)* 
thin gelatinous filaments made from rice 
flour cooked in a watery soup (Chinese)* 
a superiiTsSor. 

a frequentative of iaudafa. 

Hindustani kkargosJi a rabbit, 
a firearm is probably derived from the 
Tamil vedil the explosion of gunpowder, 
ft horse, hlalayalam is Kudha and 
Tamil (Poona) KHdiret. 
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SOME KELANTAN PLACE NAMES. 

By RECINALiJ J, Be£, A.C.CJ., A.ilJNST, cj:., F.a,O.S., W,C.B-s. 

The interprelation of most IMalay place rtames is by no means 
an easy matter having regard to the many waves of religious thought 
grafted on to the origTna! pagan religion, combined with the 
numerous corruptions and Idioms m speech that obtain in different 
parts of the country. The follow^ing names are examples of the 
facile way the Malay records his impressions, usually in a poetic 
sUid sympalhelic rnanner. 

Tabal, a small village on the East coast of Sian^ near the 
Kelantan border. Derived from Tak Bai the Patani dialect 
for ““rhe place of drying sails.'' 

Temanoan. a small village in Kelantan. This name conies from 
Timbangan due to the likeness of two near-by hills to 
the pans of a primitive weighing scale. 

Rantau Pan JANG. Named from a long line of houses built during 
the construction of the railway. 

Tl'mpat, the port of Kelantan, This is not named from the word 
meaning a place filled up with earth, but from the local name 
for a special type of cakes which were and are still made 
and sold there. 

^Tanfk L'bai. The name of this village is taken from a small 
rapid in the Sungal Lebir^ upon the banks of which it slancb. 
Legend tells of a famous Pawang of the I'iu who^ in the days 
of old, held many ^^Darlces of the Fairies'' in thb neighbour¬ 
hood. On one occasion his woman “ Petri '' worked herself 
up to furious activity during the coume of the Invocation so 
that a string of beads were jerked from her neck and Hung 
far out into the river. So great was the power of the genie 
then within her that the broken beads formed a small rapid 
of dancing waler^ which has remained to this day. 

KCAiiA Krai the centre of the .Administration of the Ulu was 
called Mengkuhang of old. This name comes from a large 
rock below the present D.O.'s house, said to be the grave of 
a powerful Pawang. 

I'emianc. The Sungai Temiang is said to be named by the Pangan 
tribe of This area who tell of dense impenetrable thickets in 
the Flu of this stream. 

Kemlibu. This village is named after the common fish trap and 
means “The place of many fish traps.' ' 

Gunonc Si tong. This peak dominating the main Kelantan river 
by Pergan and Kemuhu has a very peculiar nnse-shaped sum¬ 
mit whence cam# its real name, Gunong Restong. Gunong 
Ayam is a neighbouring peak and is dctinitely not the one 
mentioned above, although it is sometimes so identified. 
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A MALAY GARDEN* 

By A. W Hamilton with Botankni Dcteftninalhns 
by R. E, Holttum, 

Balonj; Ayam (PJ, Piai Ayam (S). Cei&sta cristgta. Linn., 
Amarantaceae; cock's comb. 

Cheraka (K). PfutHbago rffsea, Plumbagrnaccac; the pirk 
PJumbago, commonly cultivated as an ornamejital shrLb. 

l^kawali (K). Epip/iyllum oxypcfslum, Cactaceac; a night- 
HowtrLng Cactus M'iLb Ixirge white fragrant flowers borne on a 
^®f-ltke stem. Sottietimes cali^ fC^ng^es from Keng Ilos 
(Chinese). Phis is a Brazilian plant. The name is probably 
taken from the romance entitled Uiil Bakowalt, 

Ekor Kuching* Acalypha Sa/idcrif Euphorbiaceae; a shrub 
with iong red catiuti-Hke inflorescences, originating from New 
Guinea. 

Bogak. Cycas spp. Paimdike piants with stiff leaves. The 
male plants bear large erect cones; the fentaJe bear seeds attached 
to leaf-like organs. The commonest Malayan species is C. Ritmphii, 
C, siamemis occurs on the limestone in the north and C. revoluta 
(smaller) is also cultivated. 

Hinai. Lawfoma alba^ Lythraceae. Hennas. A small leaved 
shrub with fragrant flowers. The dye is made from the crushed 
leaves. 

Chempa (P), Chempaha (S). -Mkkelm champoca^ Alagno^ 
flaceae. The champak tree, wdl-known lor its fragrant flowers. 
The yellow and white vanelles are distinguished by the addiiion 
of the words and Ptdek. 

Jadam. Aguve, and Aha. Aloes are African in origin, and 
Agaves American; the former are on the whole smaller planu with 
more succulent leaves, but both have a siniilar rosette habit. 
Species of both are sometimes cultivated orna men tally. Several 
of the Agaves provide a valuable fibre. 

Pudinj7« Cadkeum variegalum, Euphorbiaceae. The croton. 

Buiijra Kabor (S), Kemoja (S), Chfempaka (P), Phmerm, 
Apocymaceae, The Franjipanni^ often planted in cemeteries. In 
Penang the large while flowered species is called Chimpika puteh, 
and Fr rubra is Chempaka mcrak, 

Kelang (K) or T^lati^. Cklark tcruaicaf Papilionaceae. 
Olimber of the pea family' with blue rtow^ers. The flowers yield 
a blue dye which can be used for colouring sweetme-als. 

OftiiTi Ali'Q.|i. Labiatae. Variegated red and yellow 

leaved herbaceous plants commonly cullivated. 
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J«r«min (S)^ Lima jari (P). Pciargomurn sp., Geraniaceae. 
The scented geranium. The southern name is derived from the 
word geranium^ and the northern from the (inger-like form of the 
leav-es. This is a favoyrite leaf with Malay women for wearing 
in the hair. The plant is said to wither and the if touched hy a 
woman during her menses. 

SundaJ iitalam- Polmnihei fuberosa. The tuberose. The 
Malay name refers to its captivating scent at night, 

Mata hari, HcIianlJius spp., Composltae, A genera] name 
for sunllowers. 

Mati laki mati bini^ flibhcus mutabUis^ Malvaceae. The 
rose of sharon. Also known as IdJti fmkid tini; both ^lalay names 
are doe to the flowers changfng colour from white to red as they 
fade. 

Telukhs (S)p Goynp (P). Dknikm Caryophyllaceae. 

The commonly cultivated pink. The Penang name is from the 
Chinese go telukh refers to the painted effect of the flow^ers. 

Kerta^, Bougoinvilka spp., Nyctaginaceae. Zmnia, Com- 
positae. The name in both cases is derived from the paper^like 
consistency of the petals. 

Mclor. Jiismimtm sdmbat, Oleaceae. The commonly culti¬ 
vated Indian jasmine, often with double flowers. 

Rompuk (P)j MeJor jawa (S). Clcradendr&n frogyattSt Ver- 
benaceae. An untidy shrub ivith masses of fragrant double flowers, 
commonly cultivated* 

Melor susuit (I‘), .>Ielor Bitawi (S)- Oleaceae. 

Jalnrtg (P)* Pwea Apocynaceae, The rose and white 

periwinkles, commonly cultivated for their flowers. The Malay 
name is owing to their running wild in the Kampongs. 

Jamhut merak. Coesdpink puichenhui, Legumlnosae. 
Shrub with orange flowers^ known as Peacock s plume and some¬ 
times as gold mohuT. 

Pechah empat (S), Sero|a fp). Aihobilis jahpa, Nycia- 
ginaceae. .A herbaceous plant with crimson flowers opening in the 
afternoon, often called Four-0''clock. 

Tanglonff. Bibmus sekkopetatus^ ^^alvaceae. Tbe Hibiscus 
with pendulous flowers and much-lobed petals. The name is due 
to a fanciful resemblance to a Chinese lantern. 

Raya, flibiscui rasa rincttjij, Malvaceae, The common 
Hibiscus. 
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Chti>a» Card^ma floridc, Rtibiaci&ae. The confimonly 
cultivaled Gardenia with heavily scotiLed flowers. It i& a native 
of China. 


K^sidangan (M), Kerak nasi (K). Vailaris pergulana, 
Apoo-naccae. Climber; leaves oppcKile, ihin, elliptic, about 4 x 
214 inches. Fbw-ets white, asiilan', about inch across, The 
piant contains a white latex. Native uf India and Burma, The 
llawers are worn in the hair by Chinese and Malay women. 

Semangkok, Dann beJangkas (K). Pamx conefiifolium, 
.Araliaceae. Shrub with roundish leaves, more or less bulging so 
as to form a shallow cup shape, both names are derived from the 
shape uf the leaves. 

Senjtiang, Jenjuang fK). Drocaena sp., Liliaceae. One of 
the Dracaenas, cultivated in gardens for their foliage. 

Susun kflapa. Ervalamia corotiarhi, Apocynaceae. Shrub 
with opposite shining leaves and white flowers (often double) some¬ 
what resembling a Gardenia; contains a white latex. Native of 
India. 


BttHj^ai tanjonj'^ Kckul^i {K)+ Aiitftusops Sapotaccae^ 

A smaJJ bushy tree of the same family as the gutta percha and 
chiku. The flowers are small and fragranlp and are often collected 
by children and threaded on strings to bo wom in the hair. 

Bunfifa kimhonff, Hitiai paehak (K), Hifiai ayam (M). 
spp. (Balsam), Balsa mi naceae. Names applied to culti¬ 
vated tMlsa ms. The name Nimi (henna) is used because a dye 
resembling henna can be extracted from the leaves. Kmb^nF is 
derived from the Chinese Ktm flon^. 

Bunga bonet (P), Bun^a berteh (X). Antigonm iepiopus, 
Pulygonaceae. The so-called “ Honolulu creeper,'^ native of tropical 
America. The Kedah name is due to the resemblance of the 
flowers to poj:^>ed rice. 


01). Ubi gereda fK). Canna cdulh, Cannaceae. 
Ihe edible Canna, with small red flowers. 


Pisan g lasbeh. Ctriinir, Culln’ated ornamenta] varieties of 
Canna. Rosaries can be made from the seeds and the leaves have 
a faint resemblance to banana (pisattg) leaves. 


Bunga jfjarum, Nyenyanim (p), P^hah piring (S), 
I eehnh pennk (M)^ SEnt^n or Sicilian (M). various 

species. Rubiaceae, The appellations are due to the appearance 
of the flowers. 


Telor bedan^kas. Aglai^t Melbceae, SmnlJ tree 

with small spherical fragrant yellow Rowers. The Malay name Is 
due ta the resemblajice of the flowers to the edible esgs of the 
king crab. 
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Tabut (P), Cl^rodendron parnctdaium^ Verbenaceat. Shrtib 
with an crccl pyramidal jnBDri;;^^nce of small red llower^, ibe 
Malay name referring lo the resemblance qf the infioreEcence to 
a proce^ional llqat. 

Kenanj^. Camnga odomtay x^nqnaceae. Tree with fragrant 
flowers; the perfume iiang-lhni is distilled frum them. The yellow 
grwn petals ate a favourite with M^lay women for scenting the 
hair or the bed. 

Kesumba. Bha orelkna, Bisiiceae. Anatio. A tall shrub 
with white flowers and spiny dehiscent fruits. The seed-coats yield 
a red dye. Native of tropical .America. 

Kuku firereda (P). Fanax^ .Araliaceae, The commonly cul¬ 
tivated Pana3C with much divided leaves. The Malay name is due 
to a fancied resemblance of the leaf divisions to the Garuda's claws. 

Kemuniiif'. Marraya Rutaceae. .A small tree with 

fragrant flowers; from the wexjd are made the finest Kim handler, 

Daun Kepah (S)+ Kh{>xo dhc&iory (JomTnelinajceae. .A small 
plant with a rosette of fleshy leaves, purple beneath; the white 
flow-ers are borne in groups between pairs of large bracts below 
the leaves; the Malay name refers to the resemblance of the floral 
bracts to a clam shell 

TSlor Dewa (K), Gendola (M). Fassifl{}ra qundrangukris, 
Passifloraceae. The Grenadilla. The unrlf>e fruit Is e^iten by 
Malays as a vegetable. The Kedah appellation is owing to the 
size of the fruit, whilst gendoh may be derived from grenadilla. 

Axiggerek, an orchid. This name is applied to all epiphytic 
orchids. 

Paku« a general name for ferns, 

Selnseh dandi (S), Keremnk^ Attfrnanthcra, Amarantaceae. 
The small reddish-leaved herbacef>us plant often used as an edging 
for flow^er beds. 

Temhnga sun^a (S)j Melong (P), Crmum asiaikumt 
Amaryllidaceae. The large species with a large inflorescence of 
flowers with narrow petaisp usually found wild near the sea, and 
also cultivated. The southern name is no doubt due to the gold 
brown colouring of the inside of the flowers. 

Ulam Kajat Pelanipong (S). Corwiaj caudaiuSj CompO' 
sitae. The species with rose coloured flowers, the leaves of which 
are eaten in salad form by Malays, 

Btitang (S), Tiga buLan (P),^ Contphtena globosHy .Amaran- 
laceae. The globe Amaranth or bachelor’s button. The Singapore 
name is probably derived from (he English, and the Penang name 
refers lo the lasting quality of the flow-ers. 
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Tai ayarn^ Tagetes spp., Composilae. A general name far 
the African marigold and allied pEanl^, owing to their unpleasant 
odour^ 

Tai ayam mtinau La^ttianit aoikaiij^ Verbenaceae. Common 
shrub isilh groups of otauge flowers (there is also a pink kind). 
The Malay name is owing to its unpleasant odour and the fact 
that it bears a wet and slimy berry {munm} which when ripe is 
eaten by children. 

Bunga PLsang. Takuma mtitsbUis, Magnoliaceae. A bushy 
shrub with e^g shaped white Rowers, half an inch long. They are 
e^cepLionally strongly scented {like a banana according to Malay 
notions) and are placed occasionally under pillow on a bed. 

Bynga Telorp Takuma CtiudolkL A tall shrub with creamy 
yellow fragrant Rowers^ egg-shape f hence its name) never fully 
opening. 

Kekwa. Chrysani/temumt Compos! tae. From the Chinese 
Kck Hoa. 

Tongkengp Fergularm minor^ Asclepiadaceae. The Tonkin 
creeper^ which bears hanging bunches of very fragrant greenish 
flowers. 

hi any flowers of comparatively recent mlrodiiclioo are called 
by their English names such as Bunga Dalia (Dahlia) and Bunga 
Rot (Rose) even though the latter has a poetic equivalent in 
Bunga Ayer mawar. 

(K) = Kedah. (S) =— Singapore. (E*) = Penang, 

(M) = Malacca. 
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SOURCE OF THE MALACCA, JOHORE AND PAHANG 
GENEALOGIES IN THE BUSTAN-ALSALATIN. 


^,v \V. Lineman, 

While I was stationed in I’ekjin 1923-1926, Tcngku Sulaiman, 
^ T f , Bcsat of Pahang, lent me a manusenpt of the Bastan- 
al-Salatin. This ] believe to be the copy to which lie late Mr. 
Barnes when Resident of Pahang had access and which is the 
subject of Dr, VUnsledt’s paper on '* The Genealogy of Malacca’s 
Kings from a copy of the Buitanu's — Sojfdtin " (Journal S.B.R.A.S. 
1920), This copy described as the " Pahang M S.” U referred to 
in the find paragraph of Mr, Wilkinson's paper, in the last issue 
of this Journal, on “ The Early Sultans of Pahang." The Tengku 
Besar allowed me to lake a copy of his mairnscript and the follow- 
ing is an eilract imm it:— 

Fasal yang l^e-dua-blas pada menyatakan tirikh segala 
raja^raja yang kerajaan di-Ntgeri Melaka dan Pahang:— 

KaLa Bendabara Paduka Raja yang mengarapg Kitab 
Masirat SuMci ia menengar dari-pada bapa- 

nja la mcnengar dai’i-pada n^nek-ny'a. -liin datok-nya pada 
nJjral abX^ab j sal la Allahu alalhi waV^alam sa-ribu dua- 
pnloh esa pada buJan Rabi-al-ati'aJ pada hari Ah^d k 
JTiengarang hikayat pada menyatakan fMratunin segak raja- 
raja yang kerajaati di-Negeri Melaka, Jqhor dan Pahang 
dan nienyalakan bangsa dan saJa^iloh meraka itn dari-pada 
Sultan Isfcandar Zu LKarrvafn. Kala ahli-ul-larikh. Bahawg 
Iskandar Zul-Karnaio ___ _ _____ 


»f I genealog)' of Raja Iskandar down to the 

Malacca, Pahang and Johor# Suhans, 


rn r^ly o a query by Dr, R. O. Winstedt, the Professor nf 
Malay at Leiden, Dr. Ph. van Ronkel, has been good enough to 
look up the passage in ihc old folio MS. of Leiden University 
L^^brary and report that there too the passage is identical with 

ihP is inserted, 

the words AHahu alaiAt im s-salama are omitted and periutaran 
IS accidentally ^tten for /►cra/Kron. Professor van RoWl adds 

r? 

Identical but both read prraturan, 

motioned by name, the Bendahara Paduka 

?Svl the author of the SeJoroA 

jlfe/dvw iStilalaiu s-Suhtina) wriltcn about 1612 A,D. And the 

^ the account of the 
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REVIEW. 

A Meltty-Engtii/i Dicthruiry by R. J, Wilkinson, 2 Parts, 

Mitylenc, Grette, 1W2, 

ft is thirty years since I first met the lexicographer at Kuala 
Kangsar, aceontpanied by a Malay “ tvord-catcher ” that literally 
“ on syllables.’* The first part of the first edition of this 
Dictionary' had even then appeared, and the second part was in 
the press. But until he left Malaya in J915 Mr. Wilkinson always 
had an interleaved copy of his dictionary beside him and was 
constantly adding to its words. He was good enough to lend it 
to me when I was compiling my Etiglisfi-AIalay Dictionary. After 
retirement be returned agitin to his first love, and in spite of the 
sack of Smyrna and the Joss of part of his material and absence 
from the Malayan scene, Mr. Wilkinson has here given us a final 
edition of the work he started some forty years ago. It is the 
best Malay-English Dictionary in any language, nor perhaps is it 
likdy to be superseded by any European lexicographer, English 
or Dutch. Some day, it may be, the ^Talay College at Tanjong 
Malim may form a Committee of Malays from every State of the 
Peninsula to compile a great Malay Le-xicon. Vet in Dryden’s 
phrase, after Mr. Wilkinson’s bees, their latter swarm ” may be 
scarcely worth the hiving ” cxc^l for dialect words. Some day, 
there may be prttduced an etymolo^cal dictionaiy' based on com- 
i^rative study of the family of languages to which ^lalay belongs. 
Even then Mr. Wilkinson’s work will still have its practical value, 
for the merchant, the government sers'ant and the scholar. 

There is one inaccuracy on p. P9. A child’s bib-like garment, 
reaching from its neck to its belly, is barul; hedmg is the long 
wrapper in which a baby is swaddled from head to heel. 

In a postscript Mr. Wilkinson promises an appcndi.x of more 
botanical and medical terms. Dr. Gimlelte is wrong in differentiat¬ 
ing between detttam gig/f, d. ketar, and d, kvTQ: all three mean 
cold ague due to vmlaria. I doubt loo, his diflerenliation between 
demam kepiotu and d. pialu. Demant iiada berttka untimely fever; 
the Inst word must be a Kelantan abbreviation for berketika. 

format of the dictionary is handsome and its price low. 
Mr, W ilkinson will earn the gratitude of Malay scholars of all races 
for a magnun opui that^ must be their constant companion. Such 
a book^ alone would suffice as a man’s life-work, but not only has 
Mr. Wilkinson been a lexicographer: he also edited the well-known 
series of Paperi on Malay Sirfi/ectr and wrote a number of them. 
Finally he has been a distinguished administrator. 

R. O. WINSTEDT. 
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AN ANCIENT CORNELIAN BEAD FROM PAHANG. 

By Ivor H, N. Evans, 

A remarliable cornelian bead of large size was recently seat 
for ejiamination and description by Mr R, M. A Mayenck of 
Jerantul Estate, Pahang. It is illustrated in the annexed natural¬ 
sized sketch. The head is 7,1 ems, long and its greatest breadth 
is cms. It is a long, hexagonal-section, spindle bead, truncated 
at the ends and of veined and striped cornelian. It was discowred 
by Mr Maycock near the top of a cleared and planted hill and, 
when first found, was imbedded in the sail of a rather steep slope 
and showed only one facet, Mr. Maycock remarks that Its position 
was rather out of what he wnuld imagine to be a normal track 
and he thinks that originally it must have been buried about one 
foot nine inches below the surface. 



Ancient cornelian beads are known from Malaya and extend 
Iron Age into the Uth and 14tli Centuries 
A,L . rhe only spcciniMS yet definitely ascribed to our Iron Age 
are three spherical specimens from a grave constructed of granite 
dabs, found many years ago at Changkat Manteri. near the Bcmam 
Kiverp Perak, but many hundreds of comdian beads of various 
have been secured from the ancient xillage site near Kuala 
Selinsing, Perak, which is of a much later date. The finds at this 
place have been described in various papers in the Journal of the 
ji/MJWffM and a full account has already appeared in the same 
Jowwi, \qI. XV, part J, A hexagonal-section spindle bead, such 
ft * «om Jeranlut Estate, seems, however, to be unknown in 
the Rtalay Pemnsula hitherto. U> have many faceted spindle 
brads from Kuala Selinsing, but these have a rectangular section. 

It is dilficult to say anything certain as to the age of the 
specimen now described. Possibly it may have been washed out 
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of a |?rave, and il is known that Iron Age graves were sometimes 
on the slopes^ or tops, of hills. On the other hand, we have yei 
no proof that faceted stone beach were known in the Malay Peninsula 
during onr Iron .Age and the only three specimens referable to 
that period are sphericah which is generally considered to be an 
earlier-evolved t>T>e than the faceted bead. 

I have noted elsewhere that long heads from Koala Selbising 
are bored from either end (a method, 1 believe, still used in India) 
and that the bores olten meet one another at an angle, or^ in a 
few beads, do not meet at all, so that the bead cannot be threaded- 
The present bead is too thick for the method of boring to be 
determined by viewing lengthways against a bright light and the 
only means that one has of judging how boring was done is by 
looking through the hole from one end. This is pot very satis¬ 
factory, but I believe that this bead, loo^ has been bor^ from 
both ends. The bore appears to be fairly correct^ but has a rifled 
af^>earance perhaps due to the occasional shifting of direction of 
the boring tool. 

The: stone of which the bead is made is of foreign origin; for 
cornelian is not found in the Malay Peninsula, I suspect that it 
came from India, but some bluish-white markings on it are rather 
like those that 1 have seen on cornelians that were said to have 
been derived from Arabia, The trade in beads made from semi¬ 
precious Stones was widespread at an early date. 
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THE SRI LANANG PEDIGREE* 

By R, WtLKlN^N, C.M.C. 

In ihfi first paragraph of an interesting historj' of " the 
Bendaharas and Temenggonp " {YoL X, part i of this Journal) 
Dr. Winstedt refers to the genealogy of the Bcndaharas given by 
me in my Malay History (Third Edition, pp. 65, 66, Singapore, 
J923) and then goes on to say. 

" But Tun Sri Lanang summarises his ancestry in words 
on which the Jighi of scholarship has only recently been 
thrown: Tun Mufmmmtid numa-nya^ Tun Sin 'Lanang 

timang-iimangan-tiya^ Podaka Raja gHaran-nya^ Bindaksraj 
amk arang kaya Paduka Raja^ rhncku BindaAara Siri 
Maharajaf fhichH Bendahara Tun Narawangsa, phii Benda- 
hara Sirt Maharaja, anak Siri iYara Diraja Tun Alt, anak 
baginda Mam Purindan, kaddasa AUahu skrahum^ Melayu 
bangsa-nya, dart Bukk Si-guuiang Mahawku^ [Maiahat. 
ncgiri-nya Batu Sawar daru ^s-sallama]/* 

Dr. Winstedt omits the bracketed words that dose the paragraph. 
They are important. 

Did Tun Sri Lanang himself ever write the passage in question? 
There are four good reasons for doubting this. 

(i) The passage is omitted from Dr. Blagden's variant x-ersion 
of the Malay Annah referred to in Dr* Winstedt's footnote to his 
article (p. S6). This fact alone would suggest that the lines in 
question were inserted at a later date than the original teri. 

(ii) Malays r^ely claim the authorship of their own bonks 
and, w'hen they claim it, they always refer to themselves in very 
humble terms. Sri Lanang calls himself a “ poor wretch (fakir) 
and a 'Mcmble-dyed ignoramus^' (jahil murakab )^ — and then is 
represented as bursting out into a ^^inglorious passage giving all 
his honours and titles and his ancestry for mnuy generations. 
.Among Malays such things are not done. The praise can only 
have been interpolated by others after Sri Lanang was dead. 

(iii) 'fhe passage was misunderstood by Dr. Roufiaer who 

has misled Dr. Wlnstedt, The do^ng words do not refer to 
Bagi^a Mani Purhidan, as they say, but to Tun Sri Lanang. 
Mani Purindan was not a mystic, nor a Malay, nor a man of 
Malacca family, nor a resident of Batu Sawn?. Tun Sri Lanang 
was aJJ four. And the blessing invoked on his name (kaddasa 
Allaku implis that he was dead. 

(iv) The genealogy is incorrect. Tun Sri Lanang was not 
descended from the Bendabara Sri Maharaja Tim Mutahir but 
from hb brotherp Tun Tahir, Sr! Nara Diraja. The Bendahara 
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Tun Karawangsa is menlioned m two places as a son of Nara 
Dirajn. Tun Sri Laoang was meticulausly accurate in his genealo¬ 
gies and would not have made an error of thb sort* 

TncidentaJly the stori,' of Baghida Mani Purindtm will not hold 
water. This man \% said to have come to hfalacca in the reign 
of Muhammad Shah (A.D. 1424-1444)^ and there to have married 
the cbughter of a Date’ Sri Nara Diraia. Yet in 1445 A,D. he 
is said to have had a grown-up grandson (Itaja Kasim) by this 
marriage, as well as a very ag^ii son (Tun Aii) whOj a few year^ 
later, was laughed at for marrying a young wife. Kor is Dr. 
Rouffaer hap^y in the suggestion that this fragind^ was a Minang- 
kabau Malay* Tun Ali, hb son, was described by the captive 
Pahang prince {^laharaja Dewa Sura) as " this old Tamil iKcSing 
tiia mi}; and that is precisely what he was. He was an Indian 
merchant who engineered a coup d'etat in hfglacca and was ennobled 
(as Sri Nnra Diraja) by the young prince. Raja Kasim, vvhom he 
put on the throne under the title of Mu^affar Shah* 

The list of bifidakara given on p. 66 of my History (3rd 
Edition) needs supplementing with three more names. The old 
Klingp" Xara Diraja, was himseJf a holder of that office for a 
tirne and should figure as the fourth Bendahara, Tun Isup Bemknh, 
son of Tun Khoja Ahmad the ninth Bendahara, succeeded his 
father in the post and was the tenth Bendahara (Faduka Tuan). 
This comes out in Blagden's variant version (JIb\SMB.p im). 
Tun Mahmud, Tun Narawangsa^ was the twelfth Bendahara: this 
is shown in the Tun Sri Lanang genealogy and is supported by the 
M^ay ji^maJs (usual version) and by Elagden^s variant account 
which gives us his career as iinungg&rtg and his appointment as 
pingkuh bendahari. Tun Sri Larumg was therefore the fourteenth 
Bendahara and not the eleventh. 

Another fact not brought out in the genealogy is that there 
were two bendakara houses^ one Malay and one Indian* These 
were rivals at first; but became so connected, by intermarriage 
that the rivalry^ may have disappeared or the Malay house may 
have died out. 
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I. The Malay Mouse, 


Tuh Pirpateh Permuka Ber'fajar 


Tuh PerfHttek Bisar Radca Anum 

B. Sriwa Raja {!). B. Sri Amar DiraJa (II). 


rttn Per patch Sedatfg 
B. Sriwa Raja (HI), 


Tun Perak of Klang Tun Pcrpatek Put eh 

B. Paduka Raja (V). B. Putch (VI), 

Tjbb Pikranta 
B. Paduka Tuan (VIII). 

! 

Tun tChoja Ahmad 
B. Paduka Raja (IX). 

I 

Tun l£up 

B. PadukA Tuan (X), 

Tun Buijtd 

B. Sri Maharaja (XI), 


IK The [ndian House. 
Baptida Muni Purindan. 

1 

Tun Alt 

B. Nara Dinija {IV"). 


Tun Tahir Tun Mutahir 

Sri Nara Diraja, B. Sri Maharaja (VII), 

Tun Mahmud 
Tun Xarawangsa (XII)* 

Tun Imp Mhai 
B. Sri Maharaja (XlIT)* 

f 

Tun Ahtnad 

Temeng^ng Paduka Raja. 

j 

Tun Sri iMftang 
B. Paduka Raja (XIV). 


I I 

Tun Anum Tun JentB 

B. Sri Maharaja (XV). B. Paduka Raja {XVI). 
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PLXAh AN EVRLY CHINESE SETTLEMENT IN 
KELANTAN. 

By S. M, MiDtittURooK, mx,s. 

General. 

PulaL is siluatcd about ^ miles from Gua Musang and is 
readied by jungle path. The ground rises gently and the w-^alk 
is not difficult. The path is well Icioked after by the I^ulaj Chinese 
themselves and the numeruus Jungle streams are easily crossed by 
Hat planks. The road was easier than usual at the time of my visit 
because the birthday feast of the Goddess of Mercy had been held 
shortly before and the path had been cleared of bamboos and over¬ 
hanging growths to allow an easy passage of the sedan borne gifts 
for the Godde^ss. 

Approaching the village the ground is clearer and there are 
fields of paddy land with occasional pigs and water buffaloes 
* wandering about. At Lnter\'als there are groups ol small buildings 
made of paddy clay and bamboo. Each has a buffalo shed near^ 
and consists of a small central hall with a beaten earth with 
the bedrooms opening behind. At the sides are the kitchens. The 
roofs are thatched. Over the lintel and down the sides of the 
door are v1\id lucky strips of red papers with gold and black 
lettering. A paper God of War — Kwan Kung—is frequently dis¬ 
played inside the houses. 

The valley itself is beautifully shaped. U is wide, with 
extensive paddy lands^ marked out in small squares by ridges of 
earth on which small bushes grow. The appearance is very similar 
to England although the fields of paddy are in tiers, 

Down the centre of the valley flows the river which is quite 
wide with thick shrubs at the edges. The sides of the valley are 
sleep and are thickly covered with jungle: they gradually curve 
inwards so that the effect is that of a deep green cup although 
the sides are not so high as to be oppressive. On the high ground 
near the village there is a magnificent view of the surrounding range 
of mountains, and in the valley itself are several w'(XHled jagged out¬ 
crops of limestone. 

Historical. 

On page 44 ofKelantan: .V State of the Malay Peninsula " 
by W. A. Grahamr published in l^OS there is the following reference 
to Pulas: 

* The Temangong, brother of Rajah Mahmat, the Sultan, was 
murder^ by the Chinese gold miners at Pulai. This was done 
at the instance of the Temangong's brother, Raja Bauggor Benda- 
hara. The young son of the Temangong, Raja Snik, took The 
matter up and exterminated the Chinese at Puiai+^ 

This incident must have happened shortly after ISOO. 
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In the same book^ page^ 102-i 04, the following accdunt of 
this massacre is given:— 

* Gold has been mined in Kelantan from a very remote period, 
a fact which is attested by the presence of traces of old workings 
in many parts of Lhe Statej the history of which has been entirely 
lost. Apparently the industiy' has alw'aj's been entirely in the 
hands of Chinese, who must have settled in the gold-producing 
districts in considerable nnmberSp and a few of whose descendants 
persist to this day, at Pulai and elsewhere. During ancient days^ 
when there was no Raja in Kelantan of any far-reaching pow'er, 
the Pulai settlement grew into a rich and powderful community 
regarding with ver>^ scant respect the orders o^ the ^nt 

by the Rajas to make demands for royalties on the gold resulting 
from their nuning, and frequently sending such messengers back 
to the capital with scant politeness. At lengthy howTverj during 
the time of Raja ^tahmat they fell upon evil days. A monopoly 
for the sale of rice having been given by the Raja to his son the 
Temanggong, Uie latter prcjcecded to Pulai to enforce his rights 
there, Hie L'hinese miners who lived entirely on rice which was 
brought up the river from the plMains, refused to comply with the 
extortionate demands of the monopolist. The traihe of rice-boats 
on the river was stepped, famine superv^ened, and the starving 
miners, excited and exhorted thereto by a brother of the Temangong, 
atlacki^ and killed the princeling monopolist. Thereupon with 
all haste an expedition wa3 organised from Kota Bahru by the 
son of the murdered Temangongj who ascended the ri^-er, overcame 
the Chinese, and pnt the whole community to the sword. The 
river ran red with bloody decaying corpses polluted the air for 
miles* the gold amassed by years of labour became the spoil of 
the avengers, and the gold-mining industry of Kclantan came to 
a sudden end. Gradual I Vj however, in after the village 

of Pniai grew again, a few' survi%^ors of the massacre being Induced 
to return and to undertake gold-washing in Lhe river/ 

It is impossible to obtain any information concerning the origins 
of this settlement. One stor>r that over 200 years ago a Hakka 
chief named Chong Poh Choi who was a notoriDUS 

robber in South China and lived on the inland of Hong Kong^ was 
Iran ted by officials of the Chlng dynasty. He therefore fled with 
his followers to the East Coast of Mala^'a and eventually after 
following the river arri^'ed at Pulai, There were no Chinese women 
amongst the original settlers. This story Is very^ uncertain. Old 
niirung prospectors say that there are huge areas of w^orked out 
gold bearing land on the borders of Pahang and KelanUn. The 
areas are so extensive that it must have taken centuH^ to work 
theim It is almost certain that ail the land in and around Pulai 
has b^n worked for gold. It b probable that the original arrivals 
were looking for gold and drifted in either from China via Kola 
Wahru or from Perak. 1 tried to get some definite information 
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frDtn the Capitan China but he was very vague about anything 
histoncai, but he did say that bis own grandfaLher work^ im 
gold and it was not until just before his father was bom that the 
village started planting paddy extensively. There has been no 
extensi\'ie gold working for about SQ years aUhuugb [ fnund many 
evidences of minor fossicking a few miles above the village. 

The Capitan vvas only able to give me slight details of two 
‘wars' with their neighbours. He understands that about 200 
years ago over 100 Koerhow and Kwangsi Chinese sumamed 
Phang came from Pahang and kidnapped several of the Pulai 
womenfolk. The village people resisted and lighting lasted for ten 
days and the Pahang Chinese were driven away. The other story 
B that about 35 years ago certain Sakai who lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood for three years kidnapped three Piilai women. Again 
the Chinese fought and iwo were killed but after the Sakai had 
l)een driven away the three women returned. 

Appearance, Lanj^ua^e, and Popnlaiion. 

In appearance they look more or less Like any other Chinese 
excepting that they are rather swarthy. They seem friendly, 
cheerful and healthy. I saw two who looked exactly like Sakais — 
short, thick-set with squat noses. The men wore either cotton 
shorts and vest or a stKp of the Usual red Chinese cloth wrapped 
around their middle. The women were dressed in the Siamese 
lashion with an ordinary sarong and a short additional sarong 
wrapped over the chest leaving the shoulders bare. Their hair was 
done in the Chinese way on top of the head with the usual pins> 
Two women were dressed in normal Chinese dotbes with black 
Lrousers but these were recent arriv^aLs from China. 

The original settlers inter-married with Sakai women and 
Siamese, and it w^as not until comparatively recently that any 
women came to Pulai direct from China. Two years ago the drug- 
gistp who came from China himself sixty years before, arranged 
with a passage broker to bring him two daughters-in-law from China. 
The druggist's wife is also said to have come from China about 
thirty years ago, but these are the only instances. The Capitan 
said that his own grandmother was Siamese. There is at present 
only one man living with a Sakai woman and he came from China 
six years ago. 

The population numbers between seven and eight hundred 
persons. The Capitnn could not say how many women and children 
were under his control. 

Hakka Is universally spoken. According to the Capitan there 
have been a few cases of Koebow and Kwangsi jelutong tappers 
coming to live in the village. After settling down they married 
Pulai women and their children spoke only Hakka. The dialects 
spoken are Kayingchow and Tapii and the tone is quite pure. 
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Most of the population live outside the village in their own 
houses. The village itself is small and compact. Originally it miist 
have been square shaped. Now three of the sid« have been 
extended. The original houses and the Goddess of ilercy temple 
are made of paddy clay and bamboo. The walls are a toot thick 
and some of them are over 80 years old. The narrow streets are 
paved with flat stones and there is a small open space in front 
of the temple. The new houses are made of attap and bamboo 
and are not so substantial. Only about lOO people live in the 
village in which there are about twenty houses. There are one 
or two small grocery shops, aud also a druggist. Hawkers come 
from Gua .Musang to the village but stores are usually got by the 
villagers themselves. 

Pulai is no longer isolated since the railway construction work 
Irfgan at Gua .Musiing. Previously goods had to be brought by 
river front Kuala Krai- The present Capitan used to go by boat 
with his mother to buy stores to sell in the village. It was in 
[his way that he learnt Malay- Gradually more and more of them 
are learning a little Malay but even now very few of them can 
speak any. 

Paddy is the principal stand-by; but the people are very poor. 
The Cnpitan himself has business interest in Gua ^lusang but the 
others, with the exception of the druggist, are farnrers. They may 
still fossick for gold hut not to any great extent. Very httle money 
is used and that chiefly small change. When any public funerd 
subscription has to be made, coiilribulions are made in paddy 
which is sold and the expenses paid with the proceeds. There is 
a siiuill burial ground and most of the houses have one or two 
coflins ready for use. They are Usually ktpt in a shed outside 
the house. 

In the old day's when they worked gold some of them returned 
to China to live, but probably very few. With rare exceptions 
those now living in Pulai have never been to China and are quite 
ignorant as to which is their ancestral village. 

There seem to be no difficulties about marriage. It is arranged 
in the usual way, by go-between, and marriage documents are 
prepared. There seems to have been frequent interniafriage be¬ 
tween the families and there is little doubt that the whole community 
is particularly immoral. Divorce is very easy and the women 
seem to drift from husband to husband. 

They keep the prindpal Chinese Festivals; the Slh of V' Moon 
(Dragon Boat), I9lh 11 Moon (Goddess of Mercy), iSth VIH 
Moon (Mjd-.\utumn Festival), ISth \''TI Moon (All Souls’ Day) 
and the old style Chinese .Vew Year. 

The School. 

hor many years there was a village school, with a school 
mistress. She is now over 60 and is still in the village. She taught 
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the old classics. About two years ago a relative of the druggist 
came from China to the village and started a modem primary 
school.^ Money was subscribed and the Capitan told me that he 
paid §50. A school was built and the \'illage learnt of the existence 
of Dr. Sun Yat Sen and the Chinese National Government. The 
teacher imported a national Rag and flew it on the October tOth 
.Anniversary. .After a year or so the teacher left because no one 
could pay the 5cho<')I fees and now the school house is empty and 
the children are working in the fields, One very old man teaches 
a little and his three or four pupils pay for their schooling by 
giving him paddy. 


The Capitan China. 

The present Capitan, Liew Chin Took, is 4J years. He was 
ai^inted by Sultan Mohamed 111 in a letter of appointment dated 
25rd August, J9I8. The letter states that he is appointed as 
Capitan China of the daerah of Pulai which is the district of 
L'lu Galas. He is permitted to settle disputes amongst the Chinese. 
As a magistrate he may hear civil cases invoking sums of not 
more than §100. He can hear wluntary hurt but no grievous hurt 
cases, or ‘ cases with weapon,* or those in which there are broken 
bones or serious injuries. He can also hear private summons cases 
providing both parties agree. 

The Capitan used to act as Magistrate until four or five years 
ago, blit he then petitioned the Sultan to appoint some one else. 
Being ignorant of Law, he felt that he was not competent to act 
as Magistrate after the isolation of the settlement ended and the 
toiivn of Gua Musang grew np. He could look after his own 
people hut had no wish to become involved even as a Magistrate 
in cases in which out^de Chinese were concerned. 

Now his duties are more general although he still keeps a 
pair of handcuffs ready for use. There is a small Police Station 
on the edge of the village and there is a Malay Police Corporal 
in charge. The Capitan reports anything of interest to Goveriimenl, 
and he accompanies European Officials on their visits of inspection. 
He is also in charge of the water ways. 

The prev'ious Capitan died when he was over 60 and his only 
surviving son was too young to be appointed. Apparently it had 
previously passed from father to son. The present Capital! was 
elected mainly because he could speak Malay well. It is doubtful 
whether he has much authority other than iii his own family. His 
son has married the daughter of the previous Capitan. U is possible 
that he himself will keep his position until he dies, when his 
written authority will be returned to His Highness the Sultan. 

He receives no salary but at the time of his appointment he 
was allowed to run gambling, but he only did this for one year 
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and was tben lold by &>veminent that it would not be allowed 
m future. He is the only Uquor and chandu licensee, and also 
possesses a gold buyers UcenceT so tbat ht dues obtain definite business 
advantages. He is a partner in a shop at Gua Musajig and lives 
there with one of hJs three wives, visiting Pulai once a month only. 
His son is a boarder in a private Engiisb Sdiool at Kuala Krai. 

Probably be will be the last Capitan now that Pulai is no 
longer Isolated. The village is visited frequently by GovemRsenl 
Officials and there does not now appear to be any necessity for any 
spetial dfbcia]. 
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OUTLINE OP A MALAY HISTORY OF RIAU. 

By EL O. WlNSTEDT, C.u.c., D.LITT. 

'Fhe /allowing L a summary of ihe Sadjatah Radja-Radja 
Rhuw I, being CCCLVlll of van Ronkel’s Catalogue of Malay 
manuscripts belonging to the Batavian Society. I am indehied to 
the Society for the loan of the MS* 

When Yang dl-pertuan Raja Ismail was beaten in the Straits 
fSefal), he fled to Dungun where Sultan Mansur of Trengganu 
gave him the hand of his daughter; and the Yam-tuan Myda of 
Trengganu married Che* Fuan Besar, namely Che Zini. Tengku 
Bitsu was angry and removed to Dungun, because Raja Ismail was 
a giandsan of Raja Kechil. Tcagku Busy was a son of Tengku 
Che Puan Besar was a granddaughter {attak chtic/tu) of Bendahara 
Tun Husain, full elder brother of *'Iafhiim Kuala Pahang (bom 
before his father came to the throne). He induced his brother 
to give Tengku Bongsu to Raja Kechtl in marriage and then said 
Raja Keclul was a commoner. (Others said that Raja Kechil was 
a son of Che' Pong by Sultan Mahmud and had been brought up 
by a Minangkabau Penglima Bibas). The rumours caused Tengku 
Bongsu to leave Raja Kechil and go to the house of her sister 
Tengku Ten^h. So Raja Kechil departed. Thereupon the Benda- 
hara wrote inviting him to attach Johor and promising to desert 
to his side. Raja Keckil attacked. The Yamtuan Muda of Johor 
continued his game of chess and then ran amuck and fcifled his 
wives and concubines and their children. The only children to 

escape were- Raja j^minah. Tengku Raja Muhammad, and 

Enche—- wife of Tengku Senii they fell down 

among the corpses, pretending to be dead. The wife of the Yam¬ 
tuan Afuda was fanrous for her beauty and all her weaving apparatus 
was made of gold. A Pangau took Tengku Senit to Tengku *;jl 
at Dungun, Afarhum Besar with Tengku Bongsu (wife of Raja 
Kechil) fled to Pahang, where he was cut down on his praying-mat 
on his ship, '* Tengku -jjl his younger brother still has the 
btood-siained: mat,' Tengku Tengah came from the cabin dressed 
in fighting trousers and backed at the murderers. She and her 
young brother, Sulaimau, still a boy in bracelets, were captured 
by the Minangkabatis and bound, rill Raja Kechil released them 
and made them servants,—one carried his creese, another his betel- 
box. But Raja Kechil refused to raise the Bendahara to the throne* 
So the Bendahara invited Klana Jaya Putra to attack Riau. The 
attack succeeded but the Bugis too refused to crown the Bendahara* 
“ A coconut-palm must succeed a coconut-palm and a betel-palm 
a betel-palm* The Allnangkabaus attacked Rlnu several times 
before the death of Raja Kechil. After that Raja Alam attacked 
it and then Raja Buang son of Raja Kechil. “ We ” were 
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now all fr«e from the danger of the Bendahara- The Klana asked 
the late kins'" (rwarZ/wwi) Le. Sulaimen to lei the Bugis return 
to their own Land, Tiistcad Klana was made Raja Muda and given 
the insignia [Jteiu dan ^nmbtfkkan). Klana married Che' 

Ayti of Pcrepat Sa-raliis kepah Mmangkubau. His wife bore a 
daughter Raja Fatimah at SungaJ Haharu. Daeng Ali noarried 
TengkU Mandak. Daeng Berani (= Ihirani R.OAV,) married 
Tengku Tengab and had a daughter Raja Mainaun^, Daeng Ali 
succeeded Klana on his death as Raja Muda. Daeng Kemboja 
son of Daeng All married Tengku Fatimah. The Bcndahara 
(Husain) still nursed resentment. Marhum Besar (ie. 
Sulaimt^n) fetched Wan ^ from Trengganu—he was a son of 
that Stale's Laksamana. The Vang di-penoan Kechll of Treng- 
ganu, a boy In bracelets^ visited Riaii and returned. Then 
Marhum Muda di-Kota look Tengku Alandak on a visit to Selangor 
and later married Daeng ^la'asik^ daughter of Arong Pak, in 
Selangor. At Riau he neglected her, so that Arong Pala returned 
to Celebes. Marhum Muda £i.e. Abdul-Jalil, Raja di-Baroh) con¬ 
quered Perak from Selangor and brought back to Riau Enche' 
Samidah and si-'Fimah of Perak. The Yang di-pertuan of Treng- 
gaJiu married Tengku Tengah. Daeng Kemboja succeeded Marhum 
di-Kota. Marhum Besar attacked Raja A3am at Siantan^ the 
Bendahara and Tengku Tengah guarding Riau. Raja Alam was 
at Siak and Marhum Besar took Siantan- The Dato’ Bendahara 
and his Trengganu friends created trouble between Bugis and 
Malays^ until the Raja Muda wanted to leave Riau^ even putting 
his people into the ships. Bui the Marhum Besar sailed to Linggi. 
The Yamtuan Kechil of Trengganu and the Bendahara created 
more trouble in Riau. The Dutch tame* The Yang di-pertnan 
of Trengganu and the Bendahara wanted to hand over to the 
Dutch Raja Alhinah (jft), Raja tlalimah and Raja Hajk But 
Raja Puteh and Raja Hitani protested and the Bugis removed to 
Sungaj TimuOp M-here Raja Haji built a furl and fought the Malays, 
while the women fled to Sungai Batang. Marhum Besar sent Wan 
Dalam, the Vamtuan of Trengganu and Raja Haji to Linggi to 
fetch the Raja Muda. But the Vamtuan called at Malacca and 
asked the Dutch to attack Linggi and capture Raja Haji. A Bugis 
overheard^ and Raja Haji sailed off to Linggi, The Treng- 
ganu faction returned to Riau and wanted to take ^larhum Be^r 
to Trengganu. But Raja di-Haroh protested and the news of the 
Trengganu treachery^ leaked out. Raja di-Baroh and Tndrabongsu 
go to Linggi and hod (the Raja Yluda) Marhijm Janggut at 
Rembau^ ^ja di-Baroh dies and Suliwatang takes the body to 
Rembau. His father^ Marhum Besar dies at Riau. ^larhum 
Tengah becomes Sultan. Sultan hlahmud is only 40 days old. 
The Dutch claim 577,754 for the Linggi campaign thrust on them 
by the Yang dbpertuan Selangor. The Bendahara Muda (? Tun 
*Abdul-Majid), who w^ent to Pahang, hands over Riau to ^larhum 
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Janggut in return for his defraying the debl. The Bendahata Muda 
goes to rahang, leaving at Riau the Bendahara Tua (? Tun Ha$aii)p 
the Temenggong, Eagku Busu and the Raja Tua, He never 
returned, not even when the Bendahara Tna died. The conn try 
proofed greatly and Marhum Janggut took no notice of ^laiay 
plots till discovering that Raja Tua designed to set fire to the 
powder magazine at Pengkalan Rama he banished him from Riau. 
Raja Tsmail came ostensibly to visit the tomb of Marhum Besar. 
He swears this on the Koran and Marhum Janggut's officers are 
invited to watch his shijH, While they are so doing Tengku 
Alxluhah captures and beheads Dalo' Bandar Amin, who sends 
his ring and a message by a boy page to Raja Negara to send to 
Rian. Marhum Janggut fights Raja Ismail in the Selat and defenis 
him. In Tengku Abdullah's ship are found letters from the Benda- 
harSp Indrabongsu and Raja Tua in\iTing the Siak chiefs to attack 
Rian and remove the infant ruler to safety. News coming that 
Raja Ismail has married the daughter of the Yamtnan of Trengganu, 
Marhum Janggut—^in spite of the fact that the Yamtuan was a 
son-in-law and cousin of hfarhum Besar who had laid a curse on 
any of his bouse who made peace with the house of Raja Kechil, 
^farhum Janggulp however^ paid no heed to ^falay jealousies and 
was fair to all races, Marhum of Teluk Kelapang^ Hajin 

succeeded. Raja IndraEK>ngsu followed Tengku Fatiniab to Treng- 
ganu. Every year the Bendahara of Pahang sent letters to the 
Dutch, Benj^lj Madras, Bombayp Bat avia ^ asking help to hght the 
Bugis at Riau, The Treogganu ruler gave a Captain Glass si- 
Jemilah In the ship of Captain Geddes at Kuala Ibi , where 

he was wrecked with 110 other boats. Enche' Abdullah sou of 
Tuan Imam Lebai Pandak composed for Van Braam a letter to 
the Sultan of Trengganu so rude that the Sultan could not read 
It in public. He read it privately to his son Tengku Bongsu^ and 
to Tengku Tengah^ Tengku Lahad, Tengku Sih and the son of 
Tengkti There follows a conversation full of riddling proverbs 

between one Enche' Jumat and Tengku Mandak on the birth of 
an Lliegilimate son to the Vamtuan^ 

In llOJ A.H. Sultan Sulaiman was installed ruler of Johor 
and Pahang; Tun Abbas was made Bendahara Sri Maharaja; 
Klana Putra became Raja ^Inda Sultan Alaedin. Wlien Klaua 
Putra died in lUt A,H, he was buried at Sungai Bam. Raja 
Tua came from Trengganu bringing Engku Raja Indrabongsu and 
Engku Si^i-a Raja and installed Daeng AH as Raja Muda. Raja 
Tua died and was buried at Sungai Baru in 1147 A.H. and his 
nephew Tun ,Abdullah became Raja Tua, In llSS A.H, the Yam¬ 
tuan ^^uda died and was buried at Kota, being succeeded (after 
a visit to Selangor) by Daeng Kemboja. In 1161 A,H, the oath 
between Bugis and Mdays was renewed, the Yamtuan Besar, the 
Yamtuan Muda and Engkn Raja Indralxungsn taking part. Nest 
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Engku Raj^ Indrabotigsu was created Bendahara 5ri Maharaja (2$ 
Rejab 116[ A.D.), fn the ^me year also it was arranged that 
the Yamtuan Muda should try Bugis ofTenders and the Bendahara 
Malay offenders. Maulana Saiyid Abdullah bln Muhanimad aJ- 
Kudsi hfddasu Alhh b tnentioned. Fp 1166 A.H. the Yamtnaji 
Muda removed to Linggi and ^nt a message to Riau to ask if 
the oath between Bugis and Malays still held good. The Vamtuan 
Besar died. Then hi$ son died and was taken by Suliwatang to 
Linggip where all the chiefs had audience of the Yamtuan Muda 
and begged him to diensh all the descendants of Marhtim Besar. 
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-ABDli L JALIL, SULTAN OF JOHORE (1609-1719), 
MBDUX-JAMAL, TEMENGGONG (ca. 1750) 

AND RAFFLES' FOUNDING OF SINGAPORE. 

By R. O. Wir^STEOT^ c.si-c., h.litt. (Oson) , 

Ami)ng Malay MSS. which 1 have had for fiearly twenty years 
I recently unearthed the short MS. here summarized. Unfortunately 
1 found it after luy l/istory of Johore had been printed. It 
professes to be compiled from tradition and dearly was written 
in Pahang. 

The MS/s i^encalojri^ before the XiXth centuty are wild and 
unreliabte. It professes to add to our knowledge of Sultan *Abdki1- 
Jalih founder of the present dynasties of Tretiggauu, Pahang and 
Johore, but whether its apparently romantic material is authentic 
seems doubtful. The MS. seems to put thirty years too late the 
famous old l.»aksainana Paduka Raja who fled to Trengganu and 
died there in 16Sa (JR,ASMB., voL X, 1932, Pt. I, pp. S7-S, 
Pt. lllj p. SI), or was the same title given to a successor? It is 
improbable. 

The account of 'Abdul-Jattiai gives us our hrst real glimpse 
of that Temenggougi corroborating and eKpunding chance references 
to him elsewhere {ib. p. I4S), It suggests a date for his death: 
he must have perished apparently before Sultan Sulaiman, who 
died in 1760^ Unfortunately while the historian records the 
smallest details of Pahang happenings^ he has few and inaccurate 
details for Rian and nothing of the successor to this Temeng- 
gong. In fact he speaks as if l^bdu'Ujamal bad only two sons^ 
both of them killed by the explosion which killed their father. 
But there is irrefragable evidence {i^. pp. 71-73) that he had a 
third son, Engku Muda^ w^ho along with his Bugis mother, Raja 
Malmunah, the daughter of Daing l^arani^ ruled Riau (after the 
Dutdi had ousted the Bugis) and died at Bulang after 1306. It 
15 however now clearer than ever why the children of Temenggong 
'Abdu'bjamal adopted the title of Damg from their mother. It 
Is just possible that the Temenggong's uncle, Sultan Sulaimaiip 
suspected 'Abdul-Jamal of being too thick with Raja Maimun^-s 
Bugis relatives and so show^ed favour to the family of his other 
nephew j Bendahara ^Abdu'l-Majid, favour which Temenggong 
lAbdu'l-Jamal resented so fiercely that he killed Che" Etigku Besar 
'Abdn^-Mutalibf son of 'AbduTMajid and his own nephew. It 
is certain that from 1760 to 17SS the Bugis were all-powerful at 
Riau. And it w^as natural for Raja Maimtinah to bring op her 
children, when their father Temenggnng lAbdu'l-Jamal had 
apparently inherited the mental Instability' of their grandfather, 
Temenggong Tun Abbas (ih. Pt. 1, p. 62, Ft. 2, p. 317), 

If this MS. is correct in calling lAbduI-Majid Bendohoro 
before Sultan Sulalmait died in 1760, then my tree (16, Pt. Ilf, 
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p. 150) may be ^rong In making ^Abdul-Jamal Temenggang 
before hinip unless the Latter were passed over for ihe post of 
Bendahara for eccentricity; and ‘Abdul-Majid must have been 
Bendahara of Pahang simultaneously with Hasan Bendahara at 
Riau, imiess the Tukfat puts the death of Bendahara Hasan too 
late. A Riau ^IS. described elsewhere m this number states that 
about 1761 a Bendahara Muda handed over Riau to Marhum 
Janggut (in return for his paying the Hutch the cost of the Linggi 
war) and retired to Pahang, never returning to Riau, not even 
when the Bendahara Tua died there. This Bendahara. Muda must 
surely be '.Abdul-^Iajid, the founder of the permaxient Pahang 
Bendahara dynasty. 

This MS. gives us the name of the Bendahara of Pahang who 
was drowned about 1S02 (i6. p. ISO and vol. X. Pt. p. 61), and 
fuiULshes new particulars of his death. It records one new detail 
of the landing of Radies at Singapore. A Malay named Che’ Sallehr 
took him to the Temenggoug. 

Summary of MS* 

While Megat Sri Rama was attacking Linggi, Sultan ^iahinud 
murdered the Megal^s wife for taking a pip of a jack-fruit, Ben¬ 
dahara ^Abdul-Jalil counselled patlencCp but his younger brother 
who was Temenggong declared the Sultan's conduct was intolerable. 
If the Sultan was killed^ *AbduT!-JaJil would become ruler and the 
Temenggong Raja Muda. So the Bendahara seized and killed the 
captain who guarded Sultan Mahmud, ^legat Sri Rama stabbed 
the Sultan, as he was being carried to bathe, and was himself slain. 

The new Sultan '.Abdu’UJalil found Che^ Mk daughter of 
the Laksamana, pregnant by Sultan ^lahmiid and her father gave 
her to Panglima Bibas to take to ^linangkabau. He appointed 
Wan Drahman Megat Laksamana and later Paduka Raja, But 
Wan Drahman^s enemies stole a kerchief belonging to one of the 
Sultanas concubines and reported an intrigue between him and 
the girl. The Sultan decreed bis death. But the Laksamana was 
aboard hb ship (about to attack Lukut) with two famcius cannons, 
Sri Johor and Sri Pasir, and resisted. He fled to Bari in Trenggaiiu 
but Sultan ^Abdul-Jahl sent a letter and a creese to Trengganu 
ordering his ezecutiem. The Laksaniana Paduka Raja was killed 
and buried at Tanjong Luang and his two cannons are still on 
Bukit Putri. 

N"ow a younger brother of Sultan ^Abdul-Jalib named Zain-al 
'Abidin^ was drii^en out of Trengganu by a son of the deceased 
Paduka Raja and went to Patani where he was adopted by the 
queen Nang Chayang. Sultan '.Abdu/l-Jalil sailed to Patani and 
marned Nang Chaykang. He also fell in love with her maid, a 
sweet singer^ Dang Sirat^ and took the girl for a ride on an elephant, 
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when a branch knocked a charm out of her hair and left Dang 
Si rat ugly, whereupon the SuJtan killed her arid people made a 
sang 

Z<intan zanmn tekukor maiif 

MgH di-bauf^h ierong pemt. 

Zaman zaman Rap Jahor mart 
Mari mrmbnnoh Dang Strata 
Dari Fat am ka-Tattpng Kandis, 

Di-thip angin sciatan daya^ 

Dari mula ia-nya mams 

Rupa-nya SuUan kcTia perdaya, 

Sultan ^■\bdlll-Jalil made Zain-al 'Abidin Bendahara of I'renggatiu 
and returned to Johor. 

Che' Mi bears a son, Raja Kechii, who captures Johor while 
iis Raja ^[uda is playing chess. The Raja Muda kills hb wives 
and all hb children but one and dies fighting. Raja Kechil reigns 
over Johor. 

Daing Parani comes to Johor. Tengku Mandat (w) throws 
her earring into his lap and begs him to avenge her. .4 year later 
the Bugis drive Raja Kechil io Siak. But when the Bugis go 
hack to ^[acassar^ ^ja Kechil telakes Johor and sends Nakhoda 
Sekam to Teluk Kandang at Pekan Pahang to kill Sultan ^4bdu1- 
JaliL ‘Abdul-Jalirs son^ Sulaiman,^ is installed Sultan by the 
Bugis, The fight over wood for fishing-stakes at Kuala LtnggI 
and the Bugis attack on RLau (JRASMB voK X, 1932, p. 3 IS) 
are just mentioned. The Bugis leader Upu Klana Puira Jaya 
fetches Sultan Sulaiman from Pahang and tnarries a daughter of 
'I'emenggong 'Abdul-JsmaL They get a son Temenggong Daing 
'Abdu1-Majid who marries a Tun KhaUjah and gets a son Tcmeng- 
gong Daing 'Abdu'r-Rahman who get$ a son Temenggong Ibrahim^ 
the father of Sultan Abuhakar of Johor^ the father of Sultan rbrabifn. 
tOJ caurse thh pedigrre is 

Tlie rulers of Pahang are descended from Bendahara *Abdul- 
Jamal, who was succeeded by *Abdu1-Jalil, who was succeeded by 
Husain, who was succeeded by Tahir, the Hrsl Bendahara of Pahang. 
Tahir had five children: Tun \4bduH-Majid Bendahara of Pahang, 
I’un 'Abul-Jamal Temenggong of Riau, Tun Mubamniad af 
Tren^^nu, Tun Yusuf of Tembeling and Tun *.4bbas of Semanlan! 
iAgain tAe genmhgy is wrong). 

Now Tun *Abdu 1-Mu tali b^ a son of Bendahara ^\bdul‘Majid, 
lived at Pekan, while Tun Muhammad lived at Chenor, Tun Koris 
at Endau and Deh at Pedah. One day Bendahara ^Abdul-IMajid 
Uiok hb son 'Alidul^Mutalib (U. Che' Engku Besnr JRASMB. 
Vol. X, (932, Pi. I, p. 60) to Riau and the Sultan invited the 
young man to feed with him, while the sons of Temenggang "Abdul- 
Jamal, namely Daing Chela' and Daing Busu, wait^ on them. 
The Temenggong was bitter over this. Later when he and his 
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two sons followed Sultan Sulainian to Pahang, the Temenggong 
waylaid 'Abdu'hMtitalib at the back of hJs father's house and 
stabbed him to death with a spear. Sultan Sulairnati’E men chased 
Temenggong \AbduT-Jamal to Padang Buloh where Che^ Engko 
Yahya arrested him and took him to Tan Jong ParEt and handed 
him over to Bendahara 'Abdu'hMajid. Ttin Koris wanted to slab 
him but the Bendahara stayed him, saying “ He is your unde and 
he is mad/' Kill me and my two sons ” said the Temenggong, 
but Sultan Sulaimon ordered that they should return to Riau. At 
Kuala Ayer Hitam the Temenggong threw into the river the spear 
he had used to slab his nephew. Near Kuala Rompin his con¬ 
cubine Bernus bore a dead child at a spot still called Pantai Bernas. 
At Penyusok the Temenggong captured a sailing croft, after slaying 
her creWp and towed her to Riau, wherefore people made a song 
Besar futlni di-bukti kaytif 

Anak Beianda b^rmmn sekopimg. 

B^sar daul&t Raja Mdayu^ 

KacAt di-tfiftda dengan jangkong. 

At Riau the Temenggong went into the cabin of the (^e) kacAi 
with a light. The gunpowder was set on Bre and he and Daing 
Busii were killed on the spot. DaLng Chela* was burnt and died 
later:^—according to the Tukfai he was alive in 1761 when Mahmud 
was installed Sultan of Lingga. 

Now Tun Muhammad hurried from Chenor with 40 warriors 
to catch the Temenggong- In the reach at Kuala Lepar he had 
the kitchen-pface thrown overbaord to make his boat faster. At 
Fckan he learnt that the Temenggong had gone to Riau and, though 
his father Bendahara "Abdu’l-^Majld forbade he pursued. 
Hearing that Temenggong ^Abdul-Jamal and his sons were dead* 
Tun ^]uham[nadl settled at Riau. Bendahara *Abdu’l-^!ajld died 
and Tun Muhamn^ad (= Che' Engku Sentul, i6, p, 60) was in¬ 
stalled and sailed to Pahang. He visited Sediti and Tluman and 
from thence, in ^ite of protests^ crossed to Endau and was drowned 
with his wife on the bar. All his 40 boatmen were 

eJiecuted by Tun Koris for not dying with their chief and were 
buried two or three in a grave: only Haji Zakri and Lebai Rejab 
escaped to the house of Tun Jambul, fra^JW^rr to Bendahara *Abdu*l- 
Majid. The descendants of the drowned Bendahara are 

Bvndaha.ra Tun Muboiniuajd 
Tun 'Abdu'i-Kadir 


1 


Wan 

WaJ Aki 

1 

Wan Chi' 

Wan Su 

Kelembak 

1 

1 



i 

1 1 
Wjn Wan Wan 

1 1 
Wan Wan Wan Wan 

Wan 

i 

Wan 

Mabmud ‘KW Andalc 

Sdlong Endut Kitam Kadir 

Aodak, 

Feiighulu 

Kpantan 

Lmgga 
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Tun Koris became Bendabara and had two sons, Tun 'AH and 
Tun Muhammad, 

Tun "Ail succeeded his father as Bendahara and had ten 
children: Tahir, Panglima Besar Ismail of Chenor^ Ahmad of Pekan 
Saberang, Mansur nf Kampong Marhum, Hasan of Bruas, Wan 
Sulong, Wan Teh, W^an Sunib, Wan Esah, Wan Andak. 

I’ahifj son of Bendahara Tun *Ali, had nine children: Tun 
Koris, Tun Uthman, Tun l>eh, Tun ^AbduTah, Tun ^ifuhammadp 
Tun ‘AbduY-Rahman, Engku THian Ngah, Che' Wan Nit, and Che' 
Wan Chik who maTTied Sultan Abu-Bakar of Johore. 

Che U'an Sunib^ daughter of Bendahara Tun "Ali married Wan 
*Abdu11ah, younger brother of Sultan Abu-Bakar. Her sister Wan 
Esah marri^ Tengku Kechi], a Johore Raja, 

(I omit taler Pahang genealogies and reference to the con- 
stlLution organised by Ahmad, first Sultan of Pahang. Also the 
genealogy of the Sultans of Lingga.) 

When Raffles came to Sioppore, he asked Che' Sail eh who 
was the raja and Che' Salleh took him that e^^ening to Temenggong 
*Abdu’r-Rahm4in. Raffles wanted to enthrone him but the Temeng- 
gong sent Che^ Engku Yahya to Che' Abu Puteh to in vile Tengku 
Husain to come to Singapore to fish. Rafiles installed Husain as 
Sultan. Temenggong ^Abdu’r-Raliman wrote to Bendahara 'AU in 
Pahang, who repUed that he would continue his allegiance to Oaik 
(Lingp) and not recognise Singapore. 

At 4.45 p,m. on 14 May, 19L4 .Ahmad, first SuJtan of Pahang, 
died and was succeeded by Mahmud. On 19 June, 191? Sultan 
Mahmud died and was succeeded by ^Abdullah. 

The MS. ends with notes on the Ir^hang rep]La, dress and 
belrothals and w'eddinp^ birthp burial and coronation ceremonies. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF SIR STAMFORD 

RAFFLES. 

By G. G* Houcb, Raffles College ^ Singapohe. 

Sir Stamford Raflles was the founder of English education in 
Malaya. It might therefoie be of inlerest to examine his educational 
projects and to see how far they coincide with and how far they 
differ from the practice of the present day: RaiBes has left ns an 
account of his educational schemes in two minutes—one dated 
1819 on the establishment of a Malay College at Slngaportp^ and 
one dated 1828 givnng an account of the foundation and policy 
of the Singapore Institution.- The later unfortunate history of 
the Singapore Institution has been told elsewhere and is not our 
concern here, U'e are only occupied with Raffles' intentions and 
with the Jnstitullon as originally founded by him. In the 1819 
minute we have an account of Raffles' motives for w^ishing to found 
a college, the objects he hoped to attain and the melhods he 
proposed to employ. Jn the paper on the Sing^ipore Inslitutionj^ 
four years Taler, we see the materialisation of his ideas. 

We must remember that the social and palitlcal conditions 
which Raffles had In mind w'Cre not those of our own day. At 
that time Bencoolea and the British claims id Sumatra had not 
yet been surrendered to the Dutch, and the respective spheres of 
influence of the Dutch and the British in the .\rchipelago had not 
been defined. Raffles opens ihe 1819 minute with an extremely 
interesting sur\'ey of the Malayan peoples, in which he obviously 
regards the w'hote region—the British Malaya and the Xetherlands 
Indies of our day, as a single entity. His educational schemes 
therefore were designed to include not only the pitndpal peoples 
of the Peninsula to-day^ but also the Javanese, the Bugis and the 
other island peoples. He even extends hh scope to the Siamese 
and include Siamese as one of the principal languages of the 
Peninsula. His projects had thus a far wider range than any 
that would be possible now. 

Raffles points out that it was commerce rather than conquest 
that had inspired British policy in the East: and that commerce 
a powerful agent, dangerous if not properly control led. ** it 
creates wants and introduces luxuries; but if there exists no principle 
for the regufation of the?#, and if there he nothing to check their 
interests, sensuality, vice and corruptLon will he the necessary 
results.......... Education must keep pace with commerce, in 

order that Us benefits may be ensured and its evils avoided.^ He 
then proceeds to give an account of the peoples on whom this 
education is to be bestowed—an account which must still be the 
best brief survey of Mala 3 ^, Us various races and their social and 
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political conditions In ihe early days of European inflnence. He 
comes lo ihe conclusion that no Eastern people are more apt to 
receive education or put fewer obstacles in the way of its com¬ 
munication. “ There is nothing perhaps which distinguishes the 
character of these islanders from the people of India more than 
the absence of inveterate prejudice and the little influence 
Mahomedanism has over their conduct and mode of thinking. With 
them neither civil nor religious institutions seem to stand in the 
way of improvementj while the aptness and solicitude of the people 
to receive inslniction is remarkable/^ * 

Institutions in the nature of colleges were formerly maintained 
by the native princes in Bantam, ai\d the interior of Java and 
Sumatra, particularly at Menangkaban, but they had disappeared 
with the power of the states which supported them. In Raffles' 
day their place was very' imjierfcGtly supplied by inferior Mussulman 
teachersr many of them little belter than imposlers/ One of the 
considerations which impels Raffles lo the foundation of an educa- 
Lional establishment is that it is in great measure due to the 
influence of Europeans and to the ascendancy they have acquired 
in these seas that the decline of the people in wealth and civilization 
IS to be ascribed^ and that the same cause has contributed to take 
away the rneans of instruction they formerly possessed/'* 

Othemtse, Raffles' educational projects ^m inspired by the 
humanitarian spirit characteristic of the later eighteenth century 
in which his earlier years had been passed; a sptrh enlightened 
without being visionary; and practical without being narrowly 
utilitarian. He sets forth his motives in language more formal and 
explicit than we should use to-dayhut they are none the worse 
for that. While we raise those in the scale of civilisation over 
whom our influence or our empire is extended, we shall lay the 
foundations of our dominion on the Arm basis of justice and mutual 
advantage instead of the nneertam and unsubstantial tenure of force 
and intrigue/'^ 

in proceeding to the type of education w^hich Raffles recom¬ 
mended we must remember that he w^as writing fifteen years before 
Macaulay's famous minute, which did so much to affect English 
education in the East- Confronted by the alternatives of an educa¬ 
tion for Eastern peoples in Eastern tongues, and a transplantation 
of the ordinary English education into alien soil, Macaulay decided 
wholeheartedly in favour of English: with the result that in 185S 
the Indian government issued a Resolution on education stating 
that the great object of the British Government ought to be the 
promotion of European literature and science, and that the funds 
appropriated to education would be best employed m English 
education alone/' Hence no doubt much that ia is good; but hence 
also Babulsm, worthless fi-A. degrees, Cambridge Examinations, the 
study by small Tamil children of paraphrases of Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Mght—and all the rest of it. 
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But in LSI^p was unalTect€<l by ideaii of English 

education aloneJ^ fiis idea wss to improve the standard 

of education in the native languages^ and to give in addition some 
instruction in English and in western science to those who seemed 
best able to profit by it. 

He seems to have had no immediate idea oi universal popular 
education. The England of hh day fiad not been moulded in 
elementary schools- His idea was to educate the country from 
the top downwards. He speaks of the advantage of educating the 
higher classes lo whom alone we are to look for effectually pro* 
moting the progress of iniprovemeiii among the lower orders/^ ^ and 
he condemns any scheme which should reverse the orderj and 
commence inslructiDn from the bottom rather than the top of 
the scale. In evety country the lights of knowledge and improve¬ 
ment have commenced with the higher orders of society and have 
been diffused from them downwards. No plan can be expected 
to succeed which shall reverse their order, and attempt to propagate 
them In opposite directions.” ' .Among the higher classes he is 
thinking firstly^ it appears^ of the Malay chiefs^ but he recognises 
also the position of the Chinese many of whom have raised 
themselves by their talents lo opulence and a respectable rank in 
society.” He remarks ton that these men In his time frequently 
sent their sons to China for educatian^ fur want of a suitable local 
college. 

Another salient feature of his college is that it was to serve 
as a centre for the coltectbn and ordering of the traditions and 
history of Malayan peoples^ and for scientific ob^rvatiDns of 
Malayan lands. It was also to instruct all those Englishinen whOp 
like Raffles himscifp cared to know something of the teeming^ various 
life of the East- His intention was thus to create something far 
greater than a mere distrlbiiting centre for second-hand Western 
ciilLiirp; he wished to establish, as Mr. Coupland says in his life 
of Rafffes a permanent centre for the study of the languages and 
life of all this Eastern w'urld in which he moved.*^ 

Rallies himself summed up the objects of his institution thus:— 
First. To educate the sons of the higher order of natives 
and others. 

Secondly. Tq afford the means of instruction in the native 
languages to such of the Company's servants and others as may 
desire it. 

Thirdly. To collect the scattered literature and traditions of 
the country j with whatever may illiislrate their laws and customs^ 
and to publish and circulate in a correct form the most important 
of these, with such other works as may be calculated to raise the 
character of the institutionp and to be useful or instructive to 
the people/' " 

When w^e come to the 1^23 paper, on the actual foundation 
of the Singapore Institution, we find that these projects are sub* 
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stantiaily realised. The instltutinn was lo coni^ist of three deparl- 
ments, a scientific departmeni, a literary and moral department for 
the Chine^Cj^ and a literary and moral department for the Malays 
and kindred peoples. The curriculum is impressive* not to say 
formidable. 1‘he ^lalay deparlment of the Collep was to be staffed 
by a Frinqipalj a professor in the Malayan languages, a professor 
of Siamese, and native inasters in Ntalay, Siamesep Bugis^ Javanese 
and other languages of the Archipelago. The Principal was “ to 
teach native students the English language* geography* the use of 
the globes* arithmetiCp hbtory^ and such other branches of knowledge 
as circumstances may direct.” 1 he Professora were, with the 
aid of the native masters, to teach the native languages to Europeans 
and to leach native students history* logic, theology^ natural and 
revealed* ethics or moral philosophy.” The native masters *'are 
to teach the correct reading and iinderstanciing of ihe most approved 
works and translations in the native languages and lo assist foreign 
students in learning these languages and their characters/^^* 

The scientific department was to have a professor of natural 
history^ and natural philosophy. The professor of natural philo¬ 
sophy shall l>e expected lo teach* in the English language to native 
students and others, the principles of the Xewtonian system of 
astronomy; the mechanical and chemical properties of matter; and 
illustrate them by experiments/^ And we are told that Dr, Mont- 
pmery* the then holder of the chair was also willing to give lectures 
in anatomy and niedical science. The professor of natural hisioEy 
shall be ejtpecicd to be versed in whatever concerns the animal, 
mineral and vegetable kingdoms; and shall not only teach zoolog 3 % 
botany and mineralc^^ lo the students, but shall exert himself to 
procure new information on these subjects from the surrounding 
countries, to be transmitted to the home Committee of co-operation: 
and bhall do his utmost to procure satisfactory answers to such 
questions as may be sent out, by scientific individuals or bodies, 
through the meditim of the home Committee/^ “ 

The officers of the College are charged at all times “ to cherish 
a paternal feeling of kindness to the students; to set an example 
of patience, moderalion* good temper and assiduiiy; and to avail 
themsch-es of every opportunity to inculcate lessons of morality 
and true piety, considering the religious and moral instniction of 
the students as no less intended by the Malayan College than 
their intellectual education.'' Students of all religions were to be 
admitted on equal terms: neither native students nor native masters 
were compelled lo attend Christian worship: and a fine example 
of tolerance b found in the precept that native masters and teachers 
shall be correct moraJ men* according to the optrtwns of tkerr uwn 
nation” 

The scheme was an ambitious one and it was perhaps impossible 
that it should succeed entirely* Unhappily a course of hostility 
and mismanagement suspended its activities very^ early. For Its 
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own day it was an amazingly advanced conception. The Singapore 
lust iLu Lion was founded In 1S2S: No government provision for 
education was made in England itself until 1347, ^rid not until 
1871 was state-supported education at all widely tfStablisEed. 
Regular instruction in the natural sciences was given in Singapore 
at a time when the schools and universities of England had not 
even begun to wake froin their long classical dream. And the whole 
plan shows a broad, enlightened and disinterested spirit. But it 
is perhaps not correct to call that spirit advanced: it is rather a 
survival from the liberal, cultured eighteenth century, before 
Victorian and neo-Gcorgian utilitarianisjn had begun to infect the 
world. 

The divergences from ihe usual modern educational practice 
in the East are obvious. The first is ihe alliance of an Anglo- 
Oriental College with the study of Eastern languages^ literature^ 
history and sciences. Raffles intended the college to be a real 
centre of local research. The second is the insistence on the study 
by Eastern studenis of their own languages and traditions^ aa well 
as those of the West. We, having cho^n another path, must 
continue to follow it, and do what can be done to make English 
culture real and Intelligible to Chinese, Malays and Indians. But 
it Is possible that RafFt^^ path would have led us quite as far and 
through mure interesting country. After reading these two papers 
the impression remairis that Raffles has left us the plan of some¬ 
thing far better than anything that has yet been built. It is a 
common place to say that Rallies was far Ln advance of his tjute: 
it seems probable tlut he was also far in advance of ours. 
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NOTKS ON SOME ANCIENT GOLD COINS, FROM 
JOHORE RIVER. 


By G, B. Gahdxek. 

When investigating the andent sites on the Johor® River, [ ob- 
taned several gold coins. I took the first [ got to the RaiRes 
^ luseunt. Singapore, and found that litti® was known about them. 
They possessed taxi <in an envelope) marked: “2 unknown oiitis 
from Trengganu.” They had been found there, but it was known 
that they came from Johore. 

The Museum authorities were kind enough to send me ail the 
litCTature they possess on ibe subject—viz. Millies and Bueluiell— 
Millies illustrates 3 large coins and 2 small ones from Johor®, 
These wer® coins of Sultan Abdul Jalil, Mahmud and Sulaiman Shah 
Buckncll describes 4 gold coins, which were said to have com® from 
Trengganu, but which he believed to have come from Johore .All 
Abdtil Jalils. 

I took my coins with me when F went on home leave in 1932 
and submitted them to the British Museum which possesses a 
. lahmud, an Abdul Jalil and Malik al-AdiL Xo irtrormation other 
than that m Millies and Bucknell was available. 

Casts were sent to the Amsterdam, Leiden and Batavia 
Museums, but 1 could get no furl her informalion^ 

1 have made drawings of my coins as follows, as a photograDh 
does not give full details. ^ 


To make the series as complete as possible, 1 have ecroied a 
com of Sulaiman Shah frum Millies and by the kindness of Mrs, 
IMmutt of Kota Tinggi 1 have been able to illustrate a large coin 
of ‘.Aia'u’d-din. 


Malays call all these coins whether large or sntall, Dinars but 
tor convenience I call the large ones Dinars and the small ones 
Ja Dinars. (I think the *4 Dinars would be Hamilton's Mace). 

, Mahmud, A./. AbduLjalil, A. ‘Ala'u’d-din 

and M. for MuzalTar Shah. 


A'o. % Dinar ^etes, 

1. Sultan Muzaffar Shah 


2, 

ts 

Tf tW 


(Thi5 coin is an error. 

3. 

Sultan 

Mahmud Shah 

4. 

ff 

Abdul Jalil Shah 

5. 


Abdul Jalil 

6. 

fP 

Abdul Jalil Sbab 

7. 

py 

*.\la’u’d-d!iii 

8. 

M 

Malik al'Adil 

9. 

tf 

Reverse of No, g 


Suit an to whom i assign them. 


S sided M, 

reverae of above. 

Inscription is reversed). 


6 sided 
clipped round 
S sided 
8 sided 
8 sided 
round 
round 


Md. 11. 
AJ. II, 
AJ, HI. 
A.J. 11, 
A. I or IIP 
? 
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No. 


Dinars 

Sultan ta whom / 

10. 

Sultan Abdul Jalil 

8 sided 

11. 


Abdul Jalil 

round 

12 . 

U 

Reverse of No. 1 1 

round 

11 . 

IP 

'Ala’u'd-din 

S sided 

14. 

ff 

Muzaflar Shah 

8 sided 

15 , 

PI 

Reverse of No. 14 

8 sided 

16 . 

PI 

Sulaitnau Shah 

S sided 


assign tAem. 
A.j. HI. 
A-J. IV. 
A.J. IV, 
A, I or 11. 
M. IL 

M. a, 

S, I. 


All these coins have the same reverse, vLt: KJialifatu’l-Mumin, 
{figs+ 12 Biid IS) 'wiih ihe exception of No, S which bear^ a con- 
ventionaJ flower (fig, 9)^ 


Three of the coins, viz, both the ‘Ala'u'd-dins and the Malik 
al-‘Adil Nos. 7, 13 and 8 have small rings attached, so they can be 
worn as charms. 


None of the Johore coins is dated, or bears any indication 
of when it waa issued. They have only the name of the reigning 
Sultan, and as there were 5 Sultan Abdul Jalils, 2 Mahmuds, a 
hliihammed and 2 ‘Ala u’d'^ns, it is not easy to assign dates 
to them definitely, hut tentatively I assign these coins to the 
following periods, in the hope that discussion may bring out further 
facts and coint. 


Nos. 4 Sr 6^ 

r think these were struck m the reign of Sultan Abdul Jalil 
ISSO—1597. As his predeces^r, Abdul jalil Shah I, 

the child king, who died at Seluyul in ISSO, reigned less than a 
year, 1 doubt if lie bad any coins sinick. The name on these coins 
is wntten which is the natural way to write h so p)erhaps 

these coins are the earliest issue bearing; this name. 

Nos. 3 & W. 

To Abdul Jali] ni, 1623-—1^77, I think W'e can assign the 

. Jjij 

corns stamped 

N&s. 5 Sr w. 

The Abdul sprawls over the coin in an unoatural way, sug¬ 
gesting ^hat this Sultan had his name wntten In a diflerent way 
to distinguish his coins from those of his predecessors. 

No. IL 

I 

I dunk we can credit thb big round coin with on it to 

L -1> - 

,\bdul Jalil IV’ 1699--t7l9, This Sultan was of a new line, and 
may have made hia coins a new shape for this reason. Also he had 
much Intercourse with Europeans, and this may have influenced him, 
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N&s. 7 & U, 

These two coins are stamped ^Abu’d-din. There were 2 Sultans 
of this name, one reigning 1 S 29 ^ 1 S 64 who fought so long against 
the Portuguese and was killed at Johore Lama, and the other 1S97— 
1613, who was taken prisoner and died at Acheh. I cannot give 
any good reason to assign these coins to one or other of these 
Sultans. Both coins have been ntounied and worn as charms. 

ATa. j. 

This coin stamped Mahmud Shah was, I think, issued by 
Mahmud Shah 11, 1685—1699, who was murdered at Kota Tinggj 
(Sultan Mali di Julang Sultan Darah Puteh), because Mahmud 
Shah I was the Sultan at Malacca, who was espelled by the 
Portuguese and fled to Pahang. Later, about 1523, he came to 
Johore Lama, where he died in 1526. 1 doubt il he issued coins 
during his brief slay at Johore Lama. From d’Albuquerque’s 
“ Commentaries ” Vol. 3, we know that he issued coins in Malacca. 
The only other Mahmud of Johore, was Mahmud Ml, 1761—1SI2, 

Aoi. I, 2 & 12, 

The only coins in my possession which I can date at all 
accurately are those of Muaaffar Shah, IS64—IS80. 

I'he Small coin Nos. t & 2 is a curious error—the inscription 
being reversed. 1 presume that in 1564, when Muaaifar Shah 
came to the throne the local smith was told to make some coins, 
and being illiterate himself, someone wrote out the inscription for 
him, which he faithfully copied out on hb die, struck a number of 
coins which looked alright to him, and il may have been some time 
before it was noticed that the inscription was backwards—then a 
new die was made with the wording reversed, so that il went the 
right way. 

No. 16. 

The coin illustrated by Millies, stamped Sulaiman Shah, must 
have belonged to pie Sulaiman, whom the Bugis put ou the throne 
of Johore and Rhio in 1722. There were no other Sultans of this 
name in Johore. 

Not. S & 9, 

The coin stamped Malik al-Adil {The Just King), 

JjUl with a conventional Rower on the reverse is a puzzle. 

A number of tin coins were dredged up in a Malacca river 
some years ago; one of these had one smooth side while the other 
was stamped IMalik aI-‘Adil. {See Hanitsch i,S.6.K.A S 39 1903 
and 44, 1905). ’ ’ 

ut time another tin coin was found which had a 

blank side, the other side bearing a device very like this conventional 
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fioM^er. Or. Hanilscfi thought this was a Fortuguii^se coin of Goa 
and the device W 115 the wheel of St. Catherinej the Patron Saint 
of Goa. flis illustration does not look Uke a wheel to me, and 
the Portuguese accounts say that they struck money at Goa In gold, 
silver and copper, hut tin. 

On page 2IS, J.S.B.R^A^S.^ 1905^ Hanitsch wrongly gives a 
translattOEi of Malik al-x4dil as full weight currency or legal tender.” 
There are, I believe, coins issued in Borneo, inscribed Sultan Adil, 
which mnst mean the Just Sultan, there are coins of Pontianak and 
also copper coins issued by the Blast India Company^ stamped with 
a pair of scales and .Adil, w'hich is understoexi to represent just 
weight or legal currency, I’hey may be of Kekntan or Acheh, but 
I cannot trace the use of the flower in either State. It was life 
King or the Legal Tender of tke King. 

1 also obtained four ft sided tin coins from the Johore Riv^r: 
they are so defaced that they cannot be read, but the inscription 
seems lo he Jawi. tt is useless to illustrate Lhem as they are so 
worn. 

It has been said that these Johore coins were not real money, 
but that at the death of a Sultan they w^ere struck to be thrown 
to the crowd at his funeral, that being given as the reason why 
they are only found in cemeteries. But w^e have d'Albuquerque^s 
proclamation that no one was to use the money of the SulUns of 
Malacca, and persons having any in their ijassession must bring it 
into the Portuguese IMint, and have it re-coined as Portuguese money. 
This must have referred to real money, and not pieces whereby to 
remember a dead Sultan. 

Hamilton^ who visited Sultan Mahmud Shah in 1695, says 
that they had small gold coins called Mace (Mas) worth about 

of English money. Afr, A^augban who was ship^vrecked off 
the coast Of Johore in 1702 was giv^n a bag of rice and a gold 
coin, with which to buy fish. 

In 1614 Robert Quarkin, the English factor at Patani com¬ 
plains that AOS pieces of Johore gold he received in trade, were 
short weight, and Jourdain 1603—161? in his reports says ^^it is 
very necessary lo furnish our ships outward Lniunci with rice and 
Jore Gold in Quoine/' This looks as if Johore gold coins were 
belter knowm to traders, than those of other eastern countries. 

I quite agree that most of these coins have been found on the 
sites of old cemeteries, but these have usually been made on the 
sites of old forts and palaces, and the coins may have been there 
before the graveyard w^as made. Graveyards are also almost the 
only pieces of land being constantly dug up. Coins may be buried 
in many other places, hut as the land is not dug, only scratched 
on the surface, coins that are J or 4 feet underground ajre not 
found. Also anyone who has visited ibe old tombs of the Sultans 
on the Johore River will have noticed btjw people still bring offerings 
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to the graves. Although they fiav^ usually forgotten their names, 
and while 1 have never seen money left there nowadays^ I have no 
doubt that this may have been done in the olden days and I have 
heard a Malay nohlenmu ted the following story many times. 

Once when I was youngs it was put to us that we should 
go and pray at the Tombs of our Ancestors—so I went with + 
and (naming some high officials) to the tombs, and they said 
to me, * You read the Koran, as you are dewr,* So I stood at 
the head, and they stood on each side of the grave, and T began 
to read the prayers, holding the book before me. When J l<»ked 
up, to my surprise^ my companions had vanished. On lowering 
the book, I found that people had put a lot of 10 cent pieces 
amongst the oGfeHngs on the grave, and my friends were on all 
fours, scrambling for them, so I fell on my knees and prayed 
heaven to forgive their irro^rence, hut, first I made them give me 
my share, and I got $1,201'" 

This story shows, I think, that there was a tradition of putting 
money on graves, which would account for more coins being found 
in graveyards than elsewhere. 

If anyone who reads this has any Johore ooins that are not 
menlioned bi my list, I should be very much obliged if they would 
send me particulars, as I should like to make the series as complete 
as possible. 
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POPULATION OF SINGAPORE IN 1819, 

By W. Bartley, m.b.e., m,c.b, 

II is gienmily accepted tiat at the time of the foundation of 
Singapore the island was crompletely undeveloped and that the 
inhabitants consisted solely of a few'Malays living in huts on the 
banks of the Singapore River. 

Both Raffles and the Munshi .Abdullah mention Malays 
alone and aJ though Captain Kewbold writing in 1839 states that 
the population consist^ of about ISO hshermen and pirates of 
whom about 30 were Chinese no authority for the statement was 
given and its correctness has been questioned. 

In faa however not only were there Chinese iuhahitants prior 
to the purchase of the Settlement but there was also u certain amount 
of agricultural development. The following escerpts from the early 
records of Singapore prove this beyond question. 

A. Letter from W. Farquhar, Resident, to Lt, L, W. Hull, Secretary 

to the Lieutenant Governor {RaffiSs), dated 23.XIL27 
(Vol. L 11 S-S. Records). 

The first hill lying to the Northward of the Gov'emment 
Hill is that of Selligie which in clearing the country at the 
commencement of the establishment was found to be occufMed 
on the western side by a Chinese planter who had formed 
a gambler plantation there.’* 

“The range to the westward of Government Hill towards 
Panglima Piang compound remains unoccupied with the 
exception of a portion of the North East side of the one near 
the western e.vtremily of the old Malay lines where a Chinese 
gambier plantation had been commenced prior to our establish¬ 
ment at Singapore," 

B. Letter from W, Farquhar, Resident, to Lti L. W. Hull dated 

28.X1I.182L 

“ To various blalays and Chinese he (The Tummonggng) has 
granted leave to clear grounds for plantations about 20 of 
which may have been commenced previous to the formation 
of the British Establishment.” 

C. In addition, the following acknowledgment of sale were made 

before the Registrar of Linds: — 

Tan Noun Ha acknowledges on the I0.S,1S22 "the sale of 
the gambier plantation formed by me on the western side 
of -Mt, Stamford planted before the English Settlement ” to 
Captain J, Pearl. Tan Ah Loo on the same date makes 
an identical acknowledgment with regard tn a gambier 
plantation on the South West side of Ml. Stamford. 

Henc Tooan On the 13.5.1822 makes an identical acknowledg¬ 
ment with regard (o two gambler plantations on the South 
Ea.si side of Mt, Stamford. 

These acknowledgments will be found in Volume L 6 of the 
Stmits Settlements records. 
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NOTES ON TWO UNCOMfllON VARIETIES OF THE 
MALAY KRIS. 

By G, B. Gardner. 


(Plate XIVJ, 


During twenty years m Malaya I have heard many stories about 
hens and Kens Pkhit, but I have seen only eight Kiris 

Majdpaiifl and three Pk/tit altogether. 


Of the MitjapaAii four are in the Singapore Museum; two of 
them being of the traditional form and two in my opinion being 
Chinese copies, of a much later date. The iron is different. There 
IS no pamur (damascene) on the blade or hilt. The Wade is much 
thicker and one is wavy. The figures are different. They stand 
instead of sit, and wear rio head-dress. 


The other two arc of the traditional form, black iron with 
straight, narrow, thin blades. Blade and hilt are in one piece 
and the pumwr shows in both. The hiit is a little figure, sitting 
down With his hands on his knees, like a god to be worshipped 
not hugging himself as if he were cold as in the well-known Jewa 
Oemam type of hilt, TTie figure has a sort of hat on his head. 
ViTOed from the back it looks V'ery like a cobra silting up to 
stnke with head extended. All the others I have seen are of this 
type; of these, one beton;^ to a lady in Malacca, one is in the 
Pitt Rivers .Museum at Oxford, and 1 have two.* Neither the 
British Museum, South Kensington. tt^Iace Collection, Tower. 
Uindsor, nor any other Museum 1 have visited in England have 
a sj^men, nor could they tell me anything about them. Professor 
Balfour of the Pitt Rivers Museum had an idea that they were 
currency bars and not weapons; but T think examination shows 
Clearly that they were weapons, though jt is possible that at one 
time they may have been used for barter, as brass cannon were 
in Borneo fifty years ago. 


Of the Keris Pkhit 1 have only seen three specimens; one 
** If Kedah, one is in my possession, and 

one I have lent to the Singapore Museum. These three are all 

Iwk f<?ature. from 

which they take iheir name Pichit (squeezed), is the round depres- 

4 k" blade, which appear slightly raised on 

nnH someone had taken a strip of clay 

k ? Or as if he had 

ki r'L-“‘ i* squeezed it out with tongs shaped like 

in ttiP^tc? f Kcris have apparently been made 

durint' ili#*\ finger-marks seem to have been made 

thp ifntTOf P™**® manufacture, as the puinur follows through 

T'T 5"'" ‘an? to fit inlo 

an e. In both my fLerif this tang has been twisted 

• I believe tliat Raja Sir Chulao of Penik"luid rfine fpecimea. 
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during mamifactureH in a way which [ do not remember peeing in 
any olher Kiris. The other Kiris Pkiiit 1 have seen, but 1 have 
not had the opporlunity of removing the handle, so cannot say 
if the tang is twisted or not. 

The only e^lanation 1 can suggest of the story of these 
kiris is that they are made in the ordinary way by some Paipdng 
(\^itch Doctor) the finger niarhs being hammered into the red-hot 
iron; then, at nighty in the presence of witnesses, with much 
ceremony^ the handle is healed red hot^ and the ptfu'^ng^ with 
well niied fingers, quickly pinches along the blade, and when it is 
cold shows the finger-marks as proof of his powers. I have been 
told of many Pmt^ang who could make these Kiris Pkkil, but it 
is always in the next districtp and when I enquire there, the Ptni'ang 
is always unknown, or dead! There may Pineang that can do 
wonderful things but don't care to show off their powers^ though 
1 have tried to find one for years, without success. I should be 
glad to hear from anyone who has seen one of these creeses 
made. The finger marks may be simply put on with a hammer, 
but the weapons are so rare that I think there must be some basis 
for the storj'. 

Various people have different stories about these two varieties 
of Kiris. The \'irlues and vices that one man will attribute to 
the Majap^hif, another will assign to the Kcrh and vice 

versa. A third will say that all pfcM are Majapaitfi and all 
M<ijaptikfi are but from estamining the few' specimens I have 

seen f think this last story seems definitely wrong 

The usual story is that the Kiris MajapahU are very' old. 
They are not w'avy but small, slender and thin; the iron is black; 
the handle and blade are nil in one and the handle is the figure 
of a man or a woman, Most people say these figures are male 
and female, the larger one male and the smaller female. All agree 
that they are very jwisonous, nearly all saying, the depth of the 
white of a finger nail is enough to kill wnth a Mujapaiiit, They 
are supposed to bring good luck to their owners, thnugh some 
say a Majapakii is only lucky if It comes to you not by purchase 
hut by inheritance or chance! Most people agree that they have 
a kanlu (spirit), but how they get this spirit seems uncertain. 
One Storys is that it i$ the ghost of some one killed by that parti¬ 
cular Peris, which became attached to it. Others say that the 
spirit w'as attached to it during the process of manufacturep that 
someone^ usually a girl, w^as dedicated to it and her spirit enters 
into it:—one story is that she was killed during the ceremony , or 
died when it was completed^ and that you can see her hair in 
the pamur on the blade. Others say that she did not die at the 
time, and could not explain why she should haunt the blade. 
Another story is that it is the haiiiu of some former owner of the 
Kiris who follows it. Some of these k^niu are said to be male, 
but I have only heard stories of women being dedicated to a 
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Kiris. 1 am always afraid to siig;gest anything lo my informants 
lot fear of starling new stories, but the impression I got Ls, that 
at the back of people's minds is an idea that these Kirts, being 
so old and having had magic ceremonies performed over them 
during the making lo attach power to ihem, may in time attract 
otlier spirits, either of people they have killed or of an owner 
whose spirit may follow the kins after death. This is only an 
attempt to reconcile the various stories told to me. 

Most people agree that these weapons are only lucky if the 
Atffj/if likes the owner, and that you must treat them with respect. 
Other stories are that they banish all fear and that yon can go 
anywhere in the jungle if you have one, as tiger, elephant and 
seladang would ail turn tail if you showed one to them. Some 
say that they will jump abont in the sheath to warn their owner 
of danger. I'wo men have told me that in a fight you simply 
draw the kiris^ and it will guide your hand and fight for you, 
and one educated Malay told me seriously that I vras a lucky 
man lo have such a thingj as if il liked me I could simply stand 
still and it would jump out of my hand and fight for me, I 
have also been told that some of them will draw fire, that is, if 
a house is on fire and you point the Kens at it and then slowly 
draw it to one side, the fire will follow the Kiris and leave- the 
hau 5 e. But these powers must only be used in a case of genuine 
need. If a fire is lit merely to test the powers of ihe Kirh^ it 
wall nol work; or if it does, bad luck will ensue. The kaniu 
does not like lo be played with, 

1 have tried hard to find oul whal these Kiris really are. 
The name suggests lhat they come from MappakH^ in Java, the 
little state that became a conquering empire and destmyed Singapore 
about 1360 so thoroughly thal it was almost uninhabited until 
RaJlTes occupied it at ihe lw§jnniug of the I 9tb century'. Majapahit 
was destroyed by a combination of ^luslim States in the 14lh 
century'. This would make these Kiris more than 600 years old, 
but Dr, van Stein-CallenfeJs, the Dutch archaeologist, assures me 
that they belong to the earliest Iron Age in java, about the 4 th 
cenlury A.D., though he admits that scarcely anything is known 
about them. Many Malays haii'e told me that long ago there was 
a great king named Majapahit, who made all these Kiris^ squeering 
out the red-hot iron with his fingers] Some say there are two 
kinds, the best being Kiris FkhU, which were made by King 
Majapahit, while the second best were made by his daughter 
Neganmiing, nod that only the latter have the figure on the handle. 
Most people agree lhat the Kiris Maj<ipahit have the figure on 
the handle and have never heard of Xegarunling, Or else say it 
1 $ just another name for Kiris Ulisjapahit, 

Raflles, in his History of Java, does not mention either of 
these weapons. He says / it si some of ike cortimon vorieiks of 
Kiris.^* So he evidently knew of uncommon ones, and he speaks 
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of a king who found a bit of iron and made 3 Kim out of it 
which points Lo iron being very rare and valuable at this lime. 
He lelU of a king of hlajapahit who could squeeze rechhot iron 
and make it into Kiris with his bare hands, and how in Majapahii^ 
smiths bad great horifHir paid to them, being given grants of land, 
slaves, etc. 

Apparently these Kim date from a lime when iron was rare^ 
precious and mysterious and probably the smith used many charms 
and may have spread the story that iron could only be worked 
wdth the bare hands to discourage others from learning his craft 
and spoiling his trade. 'I'he charms were probably used to put a 
ftghting spirit uito the Kirh, possibly the spirit of a god, who is 
represented on the handle. Many Kiris from Bali have a deity 
on the handle. All the Majaf^ahit Kiris I ha^■e seen, when viewed 
from the back^ suggest a cobra, and it seems reasonable that a 
pnisoned weapon should be dedicated to the snake gid and the word 
in Ncs^^rufiliftg, would lend lo confirm this theory. Howe^-er 
coincidence killed the Professor, and one would welcome confirmation 
of this name for tbi$ type of Kiris. 

Some say ihe Kiris plcMi were made by the Oran^ U'ri// 
(sainis or hermits). Others say they were made in the old days, 
either at Majapahit or elsewhere. I have alluded lo the storj^ 
that they were the original form at ^fajapabit^ made by a King 
of that name with his own hare hands. Others say Llicy can be 
made by any efiicient pawart^. Some people say they have ail the 
powers, and more that [ have detailed as belonging to I he Kirh 
MajapukiL Others say they are simply a curiosity, but most people 
think they are lucky. 

r shall be grateful if any of my readers can give me information, 
as lo dates, where^ when, and how these Kiris were made, and 
where I could see .some more specimens, and of any stories con¬ 
cerning them. 1 have been told by Malays that there are Kiris 
that kill by pointing, and it is firmly belieti-cd that there is a Kirh 
in the Taiping Museum, that witl get out at nij^t, kill someone, 
clean itself, and get back into its case in the ^luseum before 
morning!!! But this Stgr^-^ came to me through many mouths, 
and 1 Cannot find out whether this Kiris, (if it ever existed) is 
one of these varieties or not. I do know iw^o more or less self¬ 
acting weapons. One is ihe celebrated spear of F^rii Bakar in 

Muar, Johore, caJled Sembiian Puiok Srmbiim (Ninety Niue) 

because it killed ninety-nine people the last time it got loose. It 
alwav's has its sheath tied on, and is kept lied up to the central 
Trcng (pillar) of the house, to prevent it getting loose again. It 

is said to have a and lo rattle about when any member of 

the family is ^oing to die. (When I was introduced to it and 
told the legend, I incautiously asked if It rattled about or did 
anything when danger was imminent, and was told no. Since 
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Uien I have been cursed by people, as they say that now the story 
b that it does rattle about when danger b coming^ and accuse 
me of having started this tale!} 

I hnow another spear^ near Tangkak, in Afiiar. The head b 
said to be made of Tutang Mawas (a mythical ape that had iron 
bones) ^ Ft b said that this spear if thrown at random will always 
hit the mark. It failed when I tried but [ was told that it 
should not be used in play. I was told several blood-curdling 
stories of how it had been thrown at random by night, and had 
always killed someone; also of its being used quite lately tq drive 
off a Pantmmk (ghoul) that attacked its avrmT, and tould not 
be harmed by ordinary^ weapons. But 1 do not know any Kirk 
that have first-hand stori^ about them. 
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TWO EARLY MUSLIM TOMBS AT BRUNEL 
By T. F, Carev, m.c.s. 


(Plate XIII). 

While workmen were digging earlb and stones near where il 
is popularly supposed that the palace of the famous Nakht^ 
Ragam was situated, two old grave-stones were dug up, with 
interesting inscriptions in a mixture of Arabic and Malayn 

I. On one local pundits decipher the inscription 

A. 

. 0 A ^ J j ^ j A 

- 0 ^^ o'^y. ^ 

In the ytat of tht Hi^a of the Prophet S35 tfirce moalhs; 
the Stb of the montii Shaaban, Thursday via, 11 April, 
1432. 

B. On the reverse are the texts: Dfath is a cup whereof 

oU men shall drink; Death is a door which all mcti must 
enter." 

IL On the other stone local pundits read 

J •"* *'-*!, jhI- f* 

In the yeiir of ikf Hijm QOS Sh^inf Hud dkd returning 
to the mercy of Atiak on 2Q Rabi Alondoy ond 

u^us buried in the fwo/niir^^ viz, on 20 October, 1499, 

The stones appear to me lo be a kind of granite and I think 
no such stone can be found locally* 

Local opinion is averse to further digging in the spot for 
fear of disturbing Uie bones of the dead Mid I am afraid that we 
must be content with wfiat we have got. The stones may form 
the beginnings of a Brunei -Museum, 

For the Christian dates 1 have used Comparative Tobki of 
Muhammadan and Christian Dates by Lt,-CoLp Sir Wolseley Haig 
(London 193?)* 
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A Coin from Kedah. 

Hy G. B, Garbn^. 

1 have La my posf^e^ion an eight sided sLIver'Copper alloy 
coin weighing 0*77 gram, which is said io have come from Kedah, 
Its specihc gravity corrc^nds with an approsimate composition 
of 70% silver. On stihmiiting it to the Hon. Dr* R. O. Winstedt, 
c.sr.c.p he gave me the following translation of the inscription. 

Dziyagy-din 

olid - Siiltan 

\ 1076 := A.D*—S6&S 

Sanat 

In Joum. Straits Br. Roy. Asiat. Soc., gl, J920, p. 34 (“ History 
of Kedah Winstedt gives the Sultaiis of Kedah as follows:^ — 

Sulafman Shah. (A.D^ 1620). 

RJjaluy-dJn Shah. 

Muhiyyu’d-din Mansur Shab- 
Dzi3'auy-din Mukarram Shah. 

*%tay'llah Muhammad Shah- 

Muhammad Jiwa Zainal Shah fA.O. 1741—177&), 



So Dziyau’d-din would be reigning about 1665, Milliea, in 
*' Reclwrchds sur Ics Ifoimics des Indigenes de Arcbipel Indian 
« de la Peninsular Malaise" Ulustraies some coins from Kedah. 
They are mostly round, but one tin coin is eight sided, and a 
coin of Muhammad Jiwa is dated 1154 (A.Hl) = A.D. 1741-Z. 
But he shows nothing eitactiy' like my coin. 

The illustrations are three times the size of the actual coin. 

Further information about this coin would be very welcome 
Are any other specimens known? 

^niirjrqf Malayan Branch [Vol. XI, Pari IT. 
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REJANG BASKETS FROM SARAWAK. 
By J. C. Swj\¥se, 


(Plates VI—X). 

The Rejang basket, or lep&ko} has b«D exported for 

many years and is well-known outside Sarawak, It is made by 
two Kebmantan tribes in the Rejang Riverp the Seduaans and 
the Kenauits.^ It is the usual type of household basket made 
by all the Kelamantan tribes, but so standardised that the name 
is given only to those made by these two peoples. 

The material used for the hot tom-work and sides Ls Siiah 
(Malay i)cmban)f for the rims and supports roian tham, for the 
hne wrapping 4 €ga. Usually a portion of Lhe wefts are 

dyed red and black. The red dye, dragon's blood (/^rttdifg)^ is 
obtained from the fruit of a rotan/ while the black is usually 
tar bought from Chinese traders.^ 

The.collection of inateriaL is dune by men and the remaining 
work Ls entirely in the hands of women. As a rule sufficient 
material is prepared at one time to last several months. 

The 6c]vi6apr is hrst picked over and the outside green skin 
is scraped away with the back of a knife, it Is then cut into rods 
of the same length and graded into bundles of the same thickness. 
These are soaked in water for three days and when dried {ngureh) 
are split with a knife aitiirg) ready for dying. This is usually 
done near the cooking fire (the dyes are applbd hut) by rubbing 
a doth soaked in the melted dye on rhe outside skin undt a 
smooth surface is obtained. Only half of each rod Is ireated so 
oue half of the finished w^eft is red or black and the other a 
light green w^tuch bleaches later to an ivory' colour. The rods 
are next quartered (gardi) and then divided into eighths when 

they are ready to have the pith removed. This is done In four 

separate o|])erations (a) Asid. Most of pith is cut away by running 
the material over the 5 haq> edge of a knife (isok The 

knife and one end of the is held in the right hand and 

the free end in the left* (b) Tnepf the second scraping, the 

blade of the knife Is notched Rightly into the skin and most oE 

the remaining fibres is removed, (c) Mam^k (pith), any remain¬ 
ing fibres are pulled off with the teeth, {d) Tmhj a knife blade 

^ Fomierfy the Tuiiani^ and Banyok^ m the same river m^de similar 
biskrLs: they have now' been absorbed by ihcir iieg^hbout^. 

^Some of the earlio^t matHgrial cDlltclcd for ibe Sarawak Museum a a 
set of Krnauit ba^kcl^ (Cat, No. ]> Red dye only is used. 

^ Formerly a dye waa made frora the haves of cerLoin trees {r.g. biiab 
Stbu), from the roots of plants kladi), or even from the soot of 

dammar which was burnt in torches before the introduction of kcrosine oil 
and othiif illuminants. 

Roydt AstaUc S^ck^y. 
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is run at right angles over the weft. These arc now tied iti bundles 
and used as requiTed«* 


The ratan sega is scraped in a somewhat similar manner and 

in addition b drawn through a guage consisting of two knife 

blades set close together in a block of wood which ensures a 
uniform width. These blocks which are kept steady by 

a long W'ooden support on which the operator rests his knees arc 

sometimes carved. 

Weaving is started from the bottom upwards by placing eight ^ 
demean wefts in a two over one oblique twill, others are added 
to these till the bottom is finished. It should be noted that the 
Seduaan worker has distinguishing names for the upper 
and bw'er weft (rra/r). As a rule the Seduaan picks up the maiup 
with her right hand and places the irai with her right, the Kenauit 
does the reverse, in this way the bands of colour run in opposite 
directions due to this diR^erence in weaving. Hovt'ever the Seduaans 
appear to use both methods, but not, I believe, the Kenauits. 

For convenience a worker has a small table Utah) on which 
.to rest her work. (Fig. 1), When a few inches of the sides are 
liiiishcd, the rest of the weaving is done on a mould. This consists 
of an old rotan basket (rungeN) strengthened inside by a roll 
of unsplit rolan. When the sides, which are kept level all the 
way round, are about half finished sixteen pieces of split bamboo 
(^roiig} are inserted between the mould and the unfinished basket 
and outside these four pieces of the spathe of a sago palm (gong) 
are thrust^ thb gives a smooth surface on which to work (Fig. 2). 
As the sides become higher the wefts are spaced more widely 
apart, so that the top of the basket is larger than the bottom, 
but so well is this done that very little diference in the weave 
is noticeable. In some patterns or when wefts are broken a few 
may be added, this is done during the weaving [Fig. 3), The 
loops are cut and the free ends are drawn under the stroke above 
by a slight pull and it is impossible to see where the addition has 
been made. 

When the »des are done the basket b taken off the mould. 
It is usual to complete the weaving of a number and then finish 
them li^cther. The first operation b to bend hack each weft and 
P3S.S it under the two top strokfs, but before thb is done two 
sticks throng) arc placed at right angles inside the basket, in 
order that it may keep its shape. The free ends of the wefts 
are cut of! flush and an outer and inner hoop of split mtan are 
^ in position to form the rim, four uprights are then placer] 

Ml Shautit hr noted that u eadi of ttealiiii!j,rimt»rfccrpieces aie 

dbtnrdrd. if they arc sufiicicnily long they are kept for use En tnnkioE 

HfEmnllrr 


^ Mare rarely an cdld nuinber a 
An of a basket is.— 

Dtametcr ai hotiom 8 inches. 

. p, lop „ 

Heiuhl 8 „ 
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at equal distances ajiart and are kerfed where they pass over the 
rim* They are sewn nn lo the sides of the basket by a thin weft 
of rotQH icgii. Four separate pieces are also sewn to the sides 
of the brjttoTn* A ^fery narrow hoop of rotan is now placed above 
the rim (to conceal the finish) and retatned there by a scries of 
figures of eight between intervals of wrapped work. It will be 
noted that the low^er loop of the eight passes over both parts of 
the rim and through the sides of the basket. Only the mosi 
carefully selected rotan is used for the finish and great care is 
taken lo keep the wrapped and sewn work regular* The fitiaJ 
act^ is to trim the feel uf the basket so that it may stand leveL 
It is now ready for tise. 

^ may be seen, all Rejang baskets are decorated by jxittcnis 
which generally consisls of an isolated geometric figure." Jjr Oils 
AKson," in chscussing Malayan baskctrjv suggests thal time has 
obliterated all symbolism which has e]tist€d in the various pa Hems 
found on m^t fomis of basketry in these parts; hui this is not 
M as Mr. UoolJcy's ^ article published in a recent number of this 
journal, will show. 

It is true however, that very little has been published on 
this subject, and therefore it seems desirable to put on record 
any informalion still obtainable. 


On each basket ihere is a variable number of patterns each 
having a distinct meaning. As a rule one pattern predominate 
on each basket and the smaller ones above and below can be 
regarded as subsidiary. 


The following is a complete catalogue of the namra of the 
patterns on Fig, 4 from top to bottom. 


A. Bcftdro duG, A band df twilled twos. Mcnaro is the 

name of a grass which is often used to tie up bundles. 

B. A single line forming a border between A. & B. Xtneir 

/r/fc=lhe feeler of a mud-lish. 

C. a fish, or (2) one of the Inferior members 
of the spirit world, 

D. .A single line, as B, 

E. The main pattem NiXGIR KU same as B. & D. 

F* Single line satt iEgGan=G rotan fishing hook. 

G. bambw sprout. 

H. Eight lines Jewaro tdan. Twilled threes, benaro as in .A. 


To ^ve repel Ilf on only the names of the principal pattern of 
each basket lElustratefl are given, esceju in tho?e cases where the 
subsidiary pattern also occurs us a prinopal in baskets not shown* 


^Vocabutary ai Mxila^^ian 

XXV\\ No. mi. p. 40. 

" i! vci viip p m. 
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Fig. S. KUTAU MANOK=^ bird tick (or raata punai— 
pigeon's eye). 

j, 6, (c) Rebtmg—a bamboo shcH;>t. .. * *. * .. *, 

(e) TRITOH Uj.4N=raIn drops. 

tg) Lengah gelu**^ ear on earlben-wane Jaf^ 

„ 7. T ER M ES EH=m-agpie-robi n. 

„ 8^ ANYA^il K L/\XG=a mLted pal Lem . 

A variation of thb^ when the coloured bands are 
broader and four white strokes appear^ is known 
as msriing tfjffl™rib-bones. 

„ 0. ^I.^BAT-*a cloud. 

I D. Sabu]u=»a bamboo. 

j, LL, C. Lengah kenam^broken '^ear” of an earthen Jar 
E* BCNUT (or plajau)=naines of unidenLified jungle 
fruit. 

H. benaro cJayak=dayak twill. 

„ 12. BUNUT OKING=fruit with hooks. 

,, 13. BtJKUT PEXAGAR=fruit fenced in. 

14. SPAD=(a) a fisb of that name or (b) to Cuti 
tf IS. JKUI DI^IONG^tiger-cat's tails. 

„ 16. GRAAM=.chim 

jp 17. C Uiu plab=padd!e handles. 

E. DEPANG=a forked slick used for gathering fruit. 
„ 13. BIJIEK (buah ijieh)=hawk-bells.'' 

„ 19. SENAEIT SUSUN—(a) an edible fern or fb) hooks 
on ^ line. 

„ 20. SEKABIT LENG.\H LENGAHAkWan edible fern, 
ij 21. LELAlAK=^(a) fish of that name or (b) plaited 
leaf ornainent used in a wkch-doctoring ceremony, 
p, 22. SIKV SELUANG=fln of a selu&ng fish. 

,j 23. SlTLAK^-eddy on a river. 

ASU''=a dog (this pattern may be seen in the un¬ 
finished basket on Fig. 3. 

j, 24. UHONG=(a) horn of wild cattle (b) or name of 
jungle fruit. This pattern is more commonly found 
on mats. The basket b from Kenauit. 
p, 25. Cp Robong susun—bamboo shoots in layers. 

E. DUK.UN=name of one of the inferior class of 
spirits. 

■ This h DJie ot thrw patLijms which it is taboo (mcfti) to make. It is 
thought that anyone; making Ihem is jo danger of btind. though nid 

persons and, formerly^ slaves could make them without rhk. The other two 
rorbiddcD patterns tre tele|»haiil) and b^iak (ctotiKlilc). 

^ Tbb photoBrtph w-ai5 imfortunately received too late for pubUcaLiun.— ED. 

Jaumtil M^tlcyan Brafich [Vol. Xl, Part 11. 
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Fig. 2b. KLIDIEISTG-^ pUlar tomb. 

fi 27. C. robotig ber^lx>ng= bamboo shoots dovetailed. 

E. PEDADA=liower of pedada. 

28^. SUIiAU=toggk of belt of parang. 

„ 29. BETAAN=^'efl used in basket makiog. 

Two baskets (not illustrated) wbiuh belong to this class are 
known as (a) KANAXEH—twisted, the pattern consisting of large 
cheques of black and white, the basket is often made entirely of 
rotatip (b) S.AL.'VD TllMONp the meaning of which is unexplained, 
though it defuiitely does not mean a cucumber salad; it is made 
of very fine uncoloured b^mban wefts and generally figures as one 
of the baskets holding part of the dowery in a ^lelanau wedding. 

Most of the baskets illustrated are now in the Cambridge; 
Museum of Ethnology. ^ 

Before leaving the subject it is not uninieresting to note the 
similarity of appearance both in w'eave and patterns of baskets 
made in British Guiana^ and in Lousianap the latter by the 
Chetamacki Indians. 
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SKELETAL REMAIN'S FROM THE KUALA SELINSING 
EXCAVATIONS, PERAK, MALAY PENINSULA, 

By GoaooN Harrqwhsl, d.sch^ ch^ss.., 

Pti)lessor of Amtomyf Singapore. 

The remains wd-e sent to me by Mr. 1. H. N. Evans, Ethno¬ 
grapher, Perak Museutrip daisined in three groups, AiiSOciatioD I, 
I, and 3p which tem^ 1 have used to indicate the groups LhroughotiL, 

I, LeBCRIPTIOK op i^lATERIAL. 

The Association 1 remains consist of a Large number of frag¬ 
ments of vertebrae aiuong which can be recognised the second, 
third, fourth and hftJb lumbar vertebrae, the last three and three 
from the upper series of thoracic vertebrae, the a^ds and the fifth 
and sixth cervical vertebrae. The remainder are mere fragments 
which cannot be placed. The bony structure is not mineralised 
and the bones are light and very fragiie, the cancellous tissue 
showing a somewhat open network. There is some Upping of the 
margins of the bodies of tbe last two lumbar vertebrae indicating 
a degree of chronic spondylitis. All that remains of the sacrum 
is the left upper fragment induding a part of the first sacraJ body, 
one articular process and a portion of the auricular surface* llsere 
are four recoguisable fragments of the left innominale bone one 
portion carrying the auricular surface* The i^ecand fragment is 
a portion of the ala of the ileum carrying Lhc anterior superior 
and inferior spin^ and a part of tbe atetabulnm, I'he third part 
consists of the body of the ischium bearing the portion of the 
acetabulum dow^n to the acetabular notch. T'he fourth part con¬ 
stitutes the greater part of the crest of the ileum. Ihere are 
two fragments of the right innominate bone, a larger carrying the 
upper portion of the acetabulum, the anterior superior and inferior 
iliac spines, a poriiop of the ala and part of the auricular surface. 
The smaller fragment consists of the body of the ischium with the 
corresponding portion of the acetabulum and the ischial lube rosily. 
Unfortunately the descending rantus and body of the pubis and 
the ascending ramus of the ischium are missing on both sides- 
Had these been present the sexing of the remains would have been 
a comparitively easy matterp but the evidence is in favour of the 
male sea* 

The left femur is complete except for the great trochanter, 
the posterior part of the medial condyle and the posterior and 
lateral parts of the lateral condyle which ^ however, are present as 
two separate fragments. Six fragments of the right femur are 
present. I'he largest includes the upper two-tbirds of the shaft 
with the great trochanter complete. The lesser trochanter is broken 
off. The head is present as a separate segment, there are two 
fragments of the lower end of the shaft which is still incomplete 
and a portion, incomp [etc, of the lower epiphysis in two fragments- 
The right patella is present and shows no sign of disea^. The 
left tibia has its lower end mis$ing and the right tibia is repre^nted 
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Skeletal Remabs from the Kuala Selinsmg Excavations- 1^1 

only by a portion of the shafts part of the upper eplph>'S]s and 
two small fragments of the lower end of the shaft. I’he only bone 
of [he font present is the right cuboid. 

Of the upper extremity the right clavicle is practically complete 
except for a small portion of the acromial end. The left clavicle 
is minus the sternal end and also a small part of the acromial 
end. The scapulae have fared very badly. There is only one 
recognisable fragment of the right cjavicle carrying the spine with 
acromion process and a portion of the body and the complete 
glenoid cavity. On the left side there are two fragments, one 
carrying [he spine and acromion process and the other the glenoid 
ca^-ity. The right humerus is perfectly preserv'ed^ the loft is w'ithout 
n head and tuberosities. There are no rocognisable parts of the 
right radius or ulna but the left radius is practically complete a 
small fragment consisting of the lower epiphysis having been broken 
off but articulating perfectly. The left ulna is represented only 
by the upper part of the shaft Including the coronoid process but 
without the olecranon. There is also a second loft and right 
metacarpal, two proximal phalanges and one middle phalynx. 

There is a number of fragments of ribs including the posterior 
half of the left jirst rib. 

The skull had been very badly cru.«ihed and was represented 
by a large number of fragments. The line of the various fractures 
and the markings on the bone, howev'er^ enabled us to reconstruct 
the fragments from which we have obtained a complete vault except 
the posterior margin of the foramen magnum and jugular processes 
of the occipilal. Tht sphenoid is almost entirely missing except 
for ibe part carrying the root of the pterygoid processes. The 
ethmoid and nasal septum are also al^sent as h al^ a portion of 
the palate. We have been able to complete the orbital margin 
on the left side but on the right side the lateral and inferior pait 
is missing. The walls of the orbits are almost completely missing 
as are also both nasal bones. The mandible is in three fragments, 
the fracture running obliquely through the b<Mly on the left side. 
The right angle of the mandible is present as a separate fragment. 
Of the teeth there are the first, second and third upper molars 
and bicuspids on both sides. The upper canines and indsors are 
absent. In the mandible the bicuspids are present on both sides, 
the three molars and canine on the right side and the first molar 
on the left side. The crow'ns of the teeth show a remarkable 
degree of wear on tbe occlusal surfaces. The occlusion is excellent 
and the teeth are ti^ell spaced, delicately formed and by no means 
massive,, the roots are slender not unduly long with no sign of 
laurodontism. There is evidence of a mild chronic pyorrhoea with 
secondary^ overgrowth of cemEntum between the roots of tha molar 
teeth. On the occlusal surfaces the enamel is completely worn 
down and the dentine is exposed and ground smooth with no srp 
of caries or cavitation, ft is difficult to account for the degree 
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of wear present. Either the food eaten must have been very 
resistant or it contained some substance which caused a slow 
decalcification and ^ftening of the enamel. I have recently seen 
We saine condition in a fnodern hylam chmese skull I have made 
enquiries but could find nothing in the nomiaJ diet of 
the latter which could account for the wear hy mechanical means. 

remains of three lumbar 

n ^fth lumbar 

vertebra is fused by its transverse processes to the alae of the 

constituting a full degree of sacralisation. There is a fourth 
OT fifth cervical vertebra and some fragments of dorsal wrtebrae. 
The lumbar vertebrae show marked signs of spondylitis. The 

pracltcaSly complete and 
a ^ry small part of the second piece carrying the auricular surfaces, 
rhe r ght innomirate bone is in two pieces, one carrying the ischial 
1 1, acetabulum and the ischkl tuberosity 

n^frh TK ^he great sciatic 

notch. The left innominate bone has only one recognisable frag¬ 
ment carrying the anterior superior and infeKor iliac spines, iliac and 
ischial parts of the aceubulum, the auricular surface and the great 

ri .S" j .. S, 

Slum ^ ^ ascending ramus of the 

almost complete in three fragments a small 
portion of the mternal condyle being missing. The right femur is 
complete in two fragments eifce^t that the posterior part of the 

ri^l Js complete m two fragments. Portions of the shaft of both 
»''e pre«nt hut not enough to build a complete bone. The 
j^Js and mtaUM^Is of the right foot are complete and have 
articulated. On the left side all the tarsal bones are present 
and the first and third metatarsals and several phalanges ^ Both 

IS The body rariyuig the glenoid cavity, the spine and acromion 

srsri;v^pSr“'pS.‘"^ 

Unfortunately neither of the humeri is complete the 

the olecranon available as a separate fragment fit ih^ in t 
rhe hand only the right semilZr is pSt and^ls^ LmeTra? 
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fig. i. 



fig. g. 

Harrowtc; Skeletal RemaiiiB from Parak, 
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Skeletal Remains from the Kuata Selinsing Excavations, 193 

available parts the result being a fairly complete reconatruclion. 
The vault of the skull is complete except for the region round the 
pteridn on both sides and the posterior part ol the fommen magnum. 
The whole of the base is missing as is also the ethmcjid, sphenoid, 
nasal septum^ nasal bone^ and posterior part of the palate. The 
frontal processes of the nia]dl]ae arc both present as separate 
fragments but the adjacent pans of the maxillae are absent. The 
mandible is complete except for the right coronoid process. As 
regards the teeth the upper three molars are present on both sides. 
There is a good deal of secondary cementum around the roots of 
the molar teeth indicating a chronic periodontitis. The upper 
bicuspids and canine are present on the right side but only the 
second bicuspid on the left side. In the mandible the second and 
third molars are present on both sides. There is a marked erosion 
of bone on the buccal aspect of the alveolus of both lower first 
molar sockets indicating pyorrhoea complicated by alveolar abscess. 
The degree of wear on the occlusal surfaces is even more remarkable 
than on the Assoc. 1 skull. The whole of the enamel is completely 
worn down and the upper canine is worn flat so that its occlusal 
surface is horizontal. The occlusion is somewhat irregular. The 
crowns of the upper molar and bicuspid teeth are direct^ nbliquely 
medially. In consequence the buccal surfaces of the mandibular 
teeth instead of being overlapped by the buccal margin of the 
maxillar>^ teeth have the buccoHXclusa! border raised into a sharp 
ridge due to wear, thb ridge overlapping the buccal margins of 
the maxillary^ teeth. 

The Assoc. 3 remains are somew'hat scanty and consist of a 
right femur complete and in good preserv^ption, the upper iw^o* 
thirds of the shaft with the head and tuberosities of the right 
humerus and a complete nght radius. There is one dorsal vertebra 
probably about the fourth or fifth, some fragments of ribs and a 
complete left first rib and a small portion of the spine of a scapula. 
The left zygomatic bone and a large fragment of the right inno¬ 
minate which includes a part of the ala of the ileum with the 
anterior inferior spine and a part of the auricular surface^ the 
complete acetabulum and the ischial tuberosity. 

There is a fragment ol the lower jaw^ the left half being 
complete and carrying two molar leelh the third molar not having 
erupted. The alveolar arch h present on the right lingual side 
as far round as the first molar socket. On the labial side the 
arch IS missing from the canine owing to the obliquity of the 
line of fracture. 

There is also a compiete cranium the entire facial portion 
being missings The cranium was found on the surface separate 
from the other bones and the weathering of the cranium is quite 
different to that of the remainder of the b^mes. A considerable 
number of tough roots were entwined through the fissures and 
foramina. 

19J3] R&yal Astaik Society. 
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IrorttaliB (Plate 1) shows the faee to be somewhat square m tj'pe- 
The cheek bones are prominent but there is no undne projettion 
of the zygomatic arches. The orbits have a recta n^tiiar npijearance 
wbith does not compare with the oblique rounded cavity of the 
mongol. PerhajM the most obvious feature is the great breadth 
of the nasal cavity and the flattening of the frontal pr<Ke&s of the 
maxilla. The anterior surfaces of these prcioesses are directed 
forward and only slightly laterally instead of forwards and definitely 
outwards as in most races. This indicates that the no^ must have 
been remarkably broad and almost certainly flat and of the negroid 
type. The siiperdliar>' arches are but slightly developed. 

In norma lateralis the skull is seen to be long and low. (Fig. 
2)^ The forehead is low and sloping so that the vault has a 
distiDctly flattened appearance^ The face gives the impression of 
orthognathism but there 15 a slight degree of suhnasal prognathism 
not nearly so pronounced, hawever, as one usually finds in the 
Mongol, A very obvious feature is the breadth of the ramus of 
the mandible at the level of the mandibular notch and the shallow- 
ijKs of the notch itselh These are recognised as primitive features. 
The mental eminence is well developed showing the possession of 
a chin. The mental tu^rcle has the usual four impressions and 
there is no sign of any simian ledge. 

The norma vertical is (Fig. 3) shows an nvoid outline with 
a well developed frontal breadth and without undue parietal 
bulging which is such a conuuon feature in many mongolian skulls. 
In norma occipitalis (Fig. 4) the skull has u distinctly low^set 
square appearance, the sides Instead of sloping downwirds and 
mwards towards the^ mastoid porlions are parallel so that the skull 
has a ^de base. The occipital boite tooj is large^ well-rounded 
and fully fashioned. 


As a matter of interest and for purposes of comparison^ I have 
photographed this skull in noima frontans alongside a female Malay 
skull of approximately similar size, I'he dilTercnces are sr^ obvious 
that comment is unnocessary. [Fig. 0 ). 

naturally arises, if the remains do not conform 
to Malay standards^ what manner of man was this? For enlighten¬ 
ment we must turn to the various measurements of the skull for 
comparison with the v-alues in other known races. In this I ha\*e 
been fortunate in having measurements for most of the adjacent 
J^ces^ available, and of particular v^lue is the paper by Schebesta 
and Lebzelter entitled ‘ Schiidel und Skeleltreste von drd Semang 
Tndjviduen. fn Table 1. I have included the linear measurements 
of ihe skulls of -Assoc. I, 2 and 3 remains for comparison with 
male and Afalay, Semang, Dyak, Tamil, Java BantamSp 

Jav-anese, Fukien and Burmese skulls. 

1933] R&yat Asmitc Society. 
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L ™ maxiTnum ki^gth from glabella to occiput in ihe median 
plane. 

B i= maxiniiim breadth on parietal bones. 

= minimum frontal breadth between tempam] crgsU. 

= basf-bregmatic heigh l 
LB = basi-nasal length. 

ON = opistho-naaal length, 

GL = basi-alveolar length. 

G'H = height from nasion to prosthion. 

CB = face breadth between lowest points of zygomatic-maxillary 
sutures. 

J — maximum breadth between zygomatic arches. 

= nasal height between ant. nasal spine and nasion. 

XD = nasal breadth between widest parts of pyriform aperture. 

greatest breadth of orbit from dacryon at right angles 
to height. 

= greatest height of orbit taken in a wrlical plane. 

G' = length of palate from tip of post nasal spine to a line 
joining the inner aspects of me<]ial incisors, 

^ palatal breadth between inner aspects of second molars, 
ftnl IP- length of foramen magnum, 
fmb = breadth of foramen magnum. 

U ~ Flower's horizontal circumference. 

Q = transverse arc through apex vertical to horizontal plane, 
ending at the upper margiiis of the external auditory 
meatuses. 

» arc from nasion to bregma. 

= arc from bregma to lambda. 

S* = arc from lambda to opisthfon. 

S ^ sagittal arc from nasion to opisihion. 

Taking ihe maximum length we 5nd that the Assoc. 1 skull 
at 176 compares vrith the Semang at 175, the Dyak at 176.6 and 
the male Malay at 17S. The maximum parietal breadth measure¬ 
ment at IJSJ can only be compared \viih the Semang at 1^6, 
the female Malay at U6.5 or the Dyak at I3S.Z. The minimum 
fmntal breadth is 94 and in the Dyak 9J.3, male Malay 95, Tamil 
9S.17 and Semang 96. llie male Malay^ however has a parietal 

1935] Jtoyal Asiaiic Society, 
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breadth of 14S.S which J3 mms. j^ealer than the Assoc, 1 skull, 
so that the outline of the skull in norma vcrticalis is entireiy 
different. As one would expect from the low vault, the hasal height 
of the skull is very low at J26 the nearest approach to it being 
the SemanjT skull at 13 i. The basi-nasal length at 98 equals that 
of the Semong, the male Malay giving a value at 99 and the Dyak 
at 99.4. Of all the meiuurements made on skulls perhaps the 
most remarkable feature is the small degree of variation in the 
basi-nasal length in the skulls of all races. In the measurements 
quoted it will be seen that the maximum difference in this value 
is ?.3 mms. This, of course, is hardly a fair comparison, as in 
some cases we are dealing with the measurements on a single skull 
while in others, with the means of a large series. The variation 
in individual skulls will be greater. .AlS a matter of interest if we 
take the means of the measurements for modern Negroes, '^^'lul<- 
chapel English, Tamils, West Scottish, .Allbiyerish German, French, 
Prehistoric Egyptians and the Assoc, I skull, these arc respectively, 
102.96, I0I.6, 101,5, 100.37, 100.3, 99.7, 99.34 and 98 which is 
a somewhat remarkable approximation especially when we remember 
that the capacity of the German skull is ISOO ccs. compared with 
the estimated capacity of the A-ssoc, I skull at 1240 ccs, or the 
measured caf^city of the Semang at 1270. The value of the basi- 
nasai length is thus extremely constant for all human races. 

If we now consider tlic length from basion to alveolar point, 
we find that the Assoc, l value is lOO compared with the Sentang 
at 97 and the Dyak mean, at 95.6, The male Malay is low at 
95,5 and the female Malay still less at 94 although the mean for 
Javanese skulls is given by von lionin as 97,5, The capacity, owing 
to the deficiencies in the skull, can only be estimated. There are 
many formulae for such estimations w'iih special correction factors 
for different races. 1 have used Manouvrier's lormuia. 

L X B X Basal Height 

C = ----— 

2 X 1,135. 

I am aware that this value may be out to the extent of 4% 
but the value obtained at 1236.5 cems, compares very favourably 
with the capacity of Schebesta’s Semang by direct measurement 
at 1270 cems. w’hcn we consider the equality of siaes. The skull 
is thus well do’iVJi in the microcephalic group. 

The indices also offer a most useful means of comparison. The 
Assoc, t skull gives a cephalic index of 76,93 which places it in 
the lower mesaticcphalic group. This is in marked contrast to the 
male and fem.i!e Malayan skuli, the Javanese and Javanese Bantam 
skulls which are all brachycephalic with an index of over SO. The 
nearest approach to the Assoc. 1 skull is the Semang skull at 
77,7 and the Dralt mean at 7S.4, 
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The height index at 71,4^ places ihc skull in ihe nielriocephahc 
group. All others with the exception of ihe Senmng at 74.86 are 
in the hyp^[cephalic group with indices of over 75,1, the Dyak 
mean being the nearest approach at 76.5^ If we next consider the 
gnathic inde.x, we find that the UTesogrtaihous group includes from 
98 to L03. The Javanese mean b given as 98.19 but the male 
^lalay shows an Index of 103.66 and the female lOS.SS^ both 
distinctly prognathous and in my experience the Malays mostly 
show a considerable degree of suhnasal prognathism. The Assoc. 1 
skull at 102.04 although tnesogtiathous shows a higher degree of 
prognathism than the Semang with an index of 98.98^ the Dyaks 
falling Into the nrthognathous group nt 96.19. 

The orbital index at S1.2S for the left side is distinctly low 
falling well into the microsemic class. To find a comparable index 
we must fall back on Ihe .Australians at 80.9 or the Tamils at 
8L65, The Tasmanian index is still lower at 77-8. The nasal 
index is high at 66. I am prepared to admit that this value is 
too high, for the margins of the nasal cavities have been rubbed 
down. The skull, howevetj undoubtedly belongs to the markedly 
platyrhine class which completely differentiates it from all other 
skulls except the Semang which has a high index at 57,78- The 
Tamils are markedly mesorhine at 51.64 and the Dyaks at 54.5 
are in the platyrhine group. The facial Index of Kollman gives 
a %^alue for the Assoc. L skull of 69.79 w^hile the Dyak mean is 
69.2. This^ value h not available for the Semang. 

The breadth-height index is 104,23 and 103>S1 for the Semang- 
The Dyak mean is 102-9^ the Javanese Bantam 104,9 and the 
Javanese 105.1. The Tamil mean is 96.14. It is obvious Lhat 
the Tamil skull cannot be compared with the .As^oc. 1 skull in tbb 
respect. 

B. Association 2 Remains, 

With regard to the remains of the Assoc. 2 group there b no 
difficulty In distinguishing the sex. The skull fs of large size and 
the muscular attachments well marked. The long bones toOj indicate 
that the remains are those of an adult male. Further evidence of 
the male sex b abo to he found in the fragments of the innominate 
bones^ which though light in texture are fully curved. The great 
sciatic notch is narrow even more so than one is accustomed to 
find m the male pelvis and the pre^auricular groove is scarcely 
distinguishable. The auricular surface b elongated. 

The wisdom teeth haw erupted and are well w^orn down on 
the occlusal surfaces. The sagittal, coronal and lambdoidal sutures 
are all open though there is evidence of a commendng closure of 
the sagittal and coronal sutures, I would accordingly estimate the 
age of the individual at death as about 40 years. 
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The maximum length of 190 mms. of course^ very large 
while the breadth at 142-5 mm$. gives a cephalic indeK of 75.0 
which just places the skull in the mesaLicephalic group, Thi§ indent 
is lower than the Dyak mean but it completely rules the skull 
out nf the brachycephalic Malayan type, the orbital index for 
the left side at 31 1 is for all practical purposes the same as in 
the Assoc. 1 skull although the measurements are slightly srnntler 
individually. The vertical circumference at JlJ is the same as 
the Dyak mean at 512.6. The horizontal circumference o’lving to 
the great length of the skull is 525 compared with the Dyak 500- 
It will be noted however, that the male Malay approaches it at 
517.5. 

1 have photographed the skull in four normae for comparison 
with the .As™. J skull. The norma frontalis {Fig. 5) shows the 
square type of face with the prominent cheek bones and the 
rectangular orbits. The frontal processes of the maxillae have 
the same flattened appearance and anterior inclinallon as in the 
Assoc, t skull. The nasal portions of the maxillae indicate that 
the nasal cavity was e.xceptionally wide, the individual thus possess¬ 
ing the broad flattened nose 1 have commented on in connection 
with the Assoc, I skull. 

In nunna tateralis we recognise the same low flattened type 
of vault and the great length of the skull is obvious, (Fig 6). 
Tht remains of the zygomatic processes are very slender and the 
mastoid process is relatively small. The mental eminence is very 
prominent and the ramus of the maudihle demonstrates the shallow 
mandibular notch and the broadened ramus at the level of the 
notch. 

The nom'ka verticalis (Fig. 7) shows the elongated ovoid out¬ 
line with good frontal breadth in contradistinction to the short ovoid 
of the brachy cephalic skulls 

The norma occipitalis (Fig. 3) demonstrates the parallel sides 
from the parietal eminences down to the mastoids a feature which 
was also noted in the Assoc. 1 skull. The t>ccipiial region is fully 
curved and does not display the characteristic flattening of the 
Malayan brachycephalic type. 

C* Association J R^moms. 

The skull found on the surface near the remains of the Assoc. 
5 skeleton is of quite a diflerent type from the Assoc. 1 and 2 
sktills and I am convinccti is adventiliotis and does not belong to 
the other associatjon 3 remains. In this case the vault is highp the 
maximum breadth is relatively large, the vault slopes up to an angle 
along the sagittal line. The skull is brachycephalic, and the orbital 
margins suggest rather the ^longolian type of orbit. This skull 
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is dniost certainly male and the sutures show ooniniericiitc dusure 
^ assumed that ihu mdividgal was ai least over 
^0, The fragmejil of the mandible undoubtedly bebnjre to tbe 
remainder of the skeleton and is similar in type to that of Assoc. 

^ shallow mandibular 

notch. Ihe wisdom tooth has not yel erupted. This in itself is 
msuRicicm to set an ^e to the individual but taken in conjunction 
with the renvjmmg bones is signflicant. The frafimenl of the 
humerus shows that the epiphysis of the head b not yet completelv 

united to the shaft but the union of the lower epiphysis is still 
.ncomplete pe femur shows partial union of th?heB with S 
n«k pt the lower epiphyseal union is not so far advanced. From 
thcte facts It tan be deduced that the probable age of the individual 
At deain was 16 to IS years, 

pe innominate bone shows a remarkablv narrow aia of the 
“l^u -r® preauricular sulcus. This narrowing 

f ^ ® impression of an immature pebis which 

^ by the fact that the epiphysis of the ischial 

tubcMHity IS very incompletely united, fn this case there might 
te a doubt as to whether the individual was in immature female 
but m the tropics where maturity is attained at a much earlier 
age than m colder climates we must accept the evidence as indicaUve 

Li-ii- I ^’k f ^ bowever, the remains 

certamiy belong to the same period and pet^lc as those of Assoc. 


j. 


The Values and Indices of the Bones of the 

EXTRE^^IT1ES AND PzLVlS. 


1 have elected to comment on the remaining bones of the three 
skeletons m a group as they so obviously belong to the same type 
of peope. if we consider first the femora we see that all show 
a remarkably slender and graceful form of moulding. (Fig lOV 
^e ength of the emiir of the Assoc. 1 and J remains is apprmri- 
mately equal the Assoc, t measuring 400 mrns. and the Assoc. 3 
measuring 397 mms., aithougb the Assoc, J value probably errs 
on Uie long side on account of tbe reconstruction. The femur of 

Assoc, 2 IS considembJy longer as one might anticipate from the 

' IS 426 mms. which is 26 mms. longer 

han the -W. I femur, yet the biter femur Is the more heavily 
built which further strengthens the belief that the .\ssoc. i remains 
are of the male sex. One notable feature is the relatively large 

H r® frochanter and the wmewhat 

LOttsiderable development of the trochanter itself. None of the 

fe^ra fbow platymerism both the superior and inferior indices 
beidg over 80, The shafts have a strong anterior curvature but 
not more than one finds in modem asiaiic femora. 
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The tibiae are only available for mdasureineTit in ihd /\S 50 C. 
2 remains. The lotal length is J57 mms. for the right and iSS 
mms. lor the left. For cnmparisoii we have the Iw^o tibiae from 
the Semang skeleton in which the length is J45 on both sides. 
In addition to these wd have the upper end of the left and the 
upper portion of the shaft of the right tibiae of the Assoc, 1 
remains for purposes of study. All show sonic degree of platyc^ 
nemism the indes for the Ass^jc. 2 bones being 75-?> for the right 
and 74.1 for the left tibia and for the Assoc. 1 bones the indices 
arc 70.9 for the left and 62.5 for the right the latter showing 
a very high degree of the condition. Duckworth quotes the 
platycncmic index for Skeat's Pangam Semang at 63.6 for the 
right and 65+5 for the left side, PlatyLndntisni i$ usually associated 
with the habitual use of the squatting attitude and is very common 
among the bones of prehistoric peoples. The head of the tibia, 
In each case^ is rotated backwards on the shaft another characlerisik 
of the squatting habit. Associated with this is the extension of 
the articular surfaces of the femoral condyles on to the superior 
surface of tlie posterior aspect. The politenl line on the tibia is 
also strongly developed. 

Only the right humerus of the +Assoc. 1 remains is complete 
for measuring and gives a total length of 27Stnms. litis is 
distinctly shorter than the Menri left humerus which measures 
303m!ms_ The radius^ too, of Assoc. I b shorter by lOmnis. than 
that of the ^fenri skeleton. The up|>er extremity of the Assoc. I 
skeleton is thus at least 50mms. shorter than the upi^r extremity 
of the Menri skeleton (excluding the hand). It seems probable 
that the lower limbs showed a corresponding difFerence notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the skull measurements are so nearly equal. 
It will be noted that the .Assoc. 5 radius is but 4mmSr longer than 
the Assoc. 1 while there b only 1mm. of difference beiw^een the 
.Assoc. 2 and the +Menri radius. 

The r3dii>humeral index lor the Assoc, 1 remains (if w'e take 
the ]iberty=^ of comparing the left radius with the right humerus) 
is 8P7 while for the Menri skeleton it b only ?8,S. In Skeat's 
Semang the index is given for the left side as 78.3. Thi« places 
the .Assoc. 1 index in the dolichokerkik group which Includes the 
Fuegians. Andamanese and the Stmiidae and b a highly primitive 
feature. With indices between 75 and SO we find the African 
pygmies^ Oceanic Negritoes, and Aboriginal .Australians, The 
European index is under 75. 

The Libio-femoral index for Assoc. 2 b B3.8 and 84.6 for right 
and left limbs respectively. In the Menri skeleton, the correspond- 
ing indices are 84.1 and SJ.6 respectively. .\n index over 83 pbees 
the bones in the dolichocnemic class, which includes all the more 
primitive races. 

Only the left innominate bone is ax^ailabSe for measurement in 
the Assoc. 1 remains. The index works out at 78.52 which is 
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not particularly high. The negro index is given by Duckworth as 
80,7 and for Bush natives ho quotes S3.6. In my opinion this 
index is of very little value. The European index is said to 
average 74J. 

J have articulated the bones of the foot of the As&oc. 2 remains. 
The total length of the iskeielon of the foot from the posterior 
^pect of the os calds to the anterior end of the first metatarsal 
I62mnis. This is by no means a low value the average corres- 
pondbig length in the trhinese being t65mnis. The articulations 
show that the gxeat toe was divergent from the second toe being 
the usual condition in the barc^fooled races. 

Stature is always dJilicult to estimate from the various bones 
as the proportionate lengths of long b^mes vary- in different races. 
In the case of the Assoc. 1 and Assoc. 3 remains 1 estimate the 
stature at l,S4m. and for Assoc. 2 at (.60m. 


4. K EM ARKS REMAIN txNG FRAGMENTS. 

(1) The portion of the sacrum of the Assoc. 2 remains ha& the 
fifth lumber vertebra fused wkh it constituting complete 
osseous sacralisation. The transveirafl processes of the vertebra 
are large and massive and have come into contact with corres¬ 
ponding masses rising from the superior aspect of the alae 
of the sacrum. The margins of the masses have overgrown 
and fused together by bone deposition. The condition is a 
prenatal one and has not been acquired, T.'he articulation 
between the articular processes of the Sth lumber vertebra 
and the sacrum has also been synostosed by ossification of 
the capsule. There is no fusion between the body ol the 
Sth lumber vertebra and the first piece of the sacrum although 
the articular disc has been thinner than normal and there 
IS also a curious anlero-posterior groove about deep and 
H'* wide on the superior surface of the body of the first 
piece of the sacrum. 

(2) There are also two lumbar vertebrae belonging to the same 
remains. These vertebrae show a considerable degree of 
exostosis round the margin of the articular surface of the 
body. There b no doubt but that this has been a patho¬ 
logical condition proE>ably a periostitis inducing new bone 
formation. Thb condition appears to have been very' pre* 
valent among the Semang and probably also in all other 
peoples who inhabited the Peninsula in former day^j, far both 
Duckworth and Schebesta remark on it in connection with 
the Semang skeleto^. It has been suggested to me by Frof. 
Kay ^fouat that this is possibly due to a typhoid spondylitis^ 
It is well-know'n that a snperficial osteomyelitis not accoRi= 
panied by suppqratton develops during conv-aJescence and h 
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followed by new hrme formation and osleophylic oulgTOwths 
round ibe margins of the vertebrae of the lumbar spine parti¬ 
cularly. 

(3) Associated with these remains is the centrum of a shark 
which has been perforated by a hole^ through the centre^ 
about Imm. in diameter. Whether this is an artificial per¬ 
foration or a natural one the fact that it is the only centrum 
present suggests that it may have been used as a diann. 
There are also the upper end of the ulna and the astragalijs 
of a carnivore probably a patither. 

(4) Of the four vertebrae of the lumbar series present in the 
Assoc. 1 remains, two show the same condition uf ^mndyJitts 
as m the Assoc. 2 bon^, ell hough the condition is not so 
well marked. 

(5) The portion of the right Scapula of Assoc. 1 remains carries 
the spine and acromion process and the glenoid cavity. It 
i$ rcmarkahle for the heavily built spine and acromion and 
the width of the glenoid. Altogether this portion of the 
scapula is of much heavier structure than that of the corr^- 
ponding bone of the Assoc, 2 remains. The great scapular 
notch 15 relatively smaller than one usually finds on asiatic 
scapulae. 

(6) The clavicles of Assoc. 1 are ver^^ robust and much more 
strongly marked than the da^dculae of Assoc. 2 although 
the latter skeleton is that of a much taller individual. 

(7) The fragments of the ribs of the Assoc. I skeleton are remark¬ 
able for I heir robustness and the well-marked costal groove. 

(S) There is also a portion of the shoulder girdle of a large osseous 
fish, probably a tapah and the shaft of the femur of a youog 
orang ulan and a fragment of a large bone which I am 
unable to identify. 

5. Ethnolocical Considerations. 

If we now make a general survey of the various values com¬ 
pared, one is struck by the marked similarity of the values for 
Schebesta's Semang (Menri) with the Assoc, 1 skull In attempting 
to assess the racial value of thb skull, several factors must be 
home in mind. In the first place, we must consider the primitive 
pe(^les of Malaya, the Semang, who possess many negroid charac¬ 
teristics and the Sakai who are not essentially negroid although 
many possess negroid characters. Both these races are, however, 
jungle folk although the Semang sometimes use bamboo rafts for 
river transport. Their mode of burial is always in jungle fashion, 
making a nest of twip Jn which the corpse is placed, and covered 
over with twigs and earth. The remains we are considering were 
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found associatetl with a canoe burial. I’his fact inlroduc^s a 
cunsideration of |he folks who may have invaded Lhe country by 
sea. History relates lhat sea rov-ers were exiremely rife in early 
limeSy and in all probability, these pirates were organised by the 
Malays and were assisted by the Sea Oyak race, Tbe other great 
wave of immigration was the great Hindu in^^sion, evidences of 
which are plentiful in Java and tn a lesser extent in ^Ialaya. 
Possibly southern Indians of the DravEdian type may have tros^ 
Ihe ocean and settled on Malayan shores. 

The cranlological evidence places the Assoc. I skull as that 
of a Semang closely allied to Schebestas Menri skull. In type 
and form It has many resemblances to the Dyak type skulL It is 
possible thal the skull may l3e that of a hybrid individual but 
the evidence of negroid characteristics is unmistakenble and if a 
hybrid, the Semang element is dominant in both the cranial and 
the appendEcuTar remains. The Dyaks are of larger stature and 
cranial capacity while the Assoc. 1 remains are those of an mdividual 
of pigmy ^taturer The skull Is certainly neither Tamil oor Sakai. 

In the case of the h^ssoc. 2 skull the same general features 
can be recognEsed as En the Assoc. I skull. The essential difference 
is In size. There is the same low flattened v-aalt, the square type 
of face, the prominent cheek bones and a similar type of orbit. 
The same flattening of lhe frontal prfjcesses of the niasililac and 
evidence of a broad flattened nose. The wear on the teeth is 
similar to that of the Assoc. L skuEl which suggests a common 
mode of life and nutrition. The mandible is of the same ty^pe 
as both the As&jc. 1 and 3 mandibles, with shallow mandibular 
notch and broadened ramus. Altogether the general appearance 
of the skull gives one the impression that it is merely a larger 
edition of the Assoc. I type^ hut the large size rules k out from 
being a pure Semang, In assessing the racial value of the skull 
we are very much restricted by the paucity of indices. The evidence 
is against both the ^lalayan and the Tamil race. The skull has 
many characteristics in common with the Dyak type^ which according 
to Keantj is Protomalayan. In my opinion the skull is most 
probably that of a hybrid ^ a cross possibly between Semang and 
Dyak. The resemblance to the Dyaks is most convincing. 

The skeletal evidence is not in accord with the cultural tindings 
from the excavations, which appear to be Indian plus Malayan. 
There are many explanations of how this may have occurred. The 
skeletal remains are not essentially of the same period as the 
cultural findings. The burials may belong to an earlier or later 
period and in view of the nomadic existence of these primitive 
folks this explanation is highly probable. The outstanding fact 
remains that the skeletons are neither Indian nor Malayan and 
there is no evidence to sujii^est that they are hybrids of tJiese two 
peoples. Although the amount of information obtainable from the 
appendicular skeletons is slender, it all helps to strengthen the 
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chain of evidence in favour of a Xegrito or ProtomaJayan origin. 
If further evidence is required that we are dealing primarily with 
a pigmy people it is lo be found in the remains of the Assoc. 3 
group. If only one of the three skeletons had been of pigmy 
stature the occurrence might have been considered adventitious but 
when two are undoubtedly of small stature^ we are justified in 
accepting this as the dominant condition. 
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[I'he examination of the skeletal material by Professor J. 
Gordon Harrower has jieided some rather sEirprising and verm¬ 
in teresllng results in that it ap|>ears that the people who were 
buried in the Lanoes were or Froto-MnSayan origin with a Negrito 
cross, or sometimes even pure Negritos. He suggests that ihe 
skeletal remains may not be essentially of the same [leriod as the 
cukurai material and that the burials may be earlier or 
inter, 1 observed no indications that the burials were nut of 
the same period as the other remains and, accepting Professor 
Harrow'cr’s findings, I do not think that it is impossible to reconetk 
them with the objects of an Indian culture. T informed Professor 
narrower* before he examitied the human bones, that 1 expected 
from the cultural objects that there might be an Indian and a 
Malayan element, the latter predcrniinalitig, lo be found in the 
people inhabiling the site. The inference that there might be an 
Indian strain in the people w^as based on the finding of objects 
ihat were undoubtedly of Indian origin (such as a seal with the 
Pal lava inscription) and others that were probably so (cornelian 
and agate beads, etc.). The Malayan element was deduced from 
the fact that the houses appear to have been of the pile-dwelling 
type. Professor Hnrrower has understood my use of ihe word 
Malayan in ihe narrowest sense tas necessarily indicating the 
Malays proper) while I intended rather to indicate merely peoples 
of Malayan habits. The Dyaks, tCK>, build houses of the pile¬ 
dwelling tvpe. It is, therefore^ by no means impossible that in 
these early times the bead trade that spread from Africa^ on one 
side, to the Philippines on the other was carried on h in so far as 
the Malay nArchipelago w^as concerned, by some Proto-Malayan 
sea-roving people, (not necessarily either true Dyaks or Peninsular 
Sea Gypsies) who had also actually acquired some little skill in 
working glass and in cutting and ^hjlishing semi-precious stones. 
They must, if this is so, have Ikch in touch with Indian traders 
and conSEderabfy under Indian influence as were, at that time* the 
inhabitants of the whole ^lalayan area^—ihe Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, ihe Philippines, etc. A$ a matter of fact I 
have pointed out previously, in various papers on the Kuala Selinsing 
settlement, seeming Bornean afbnilies of some of the objects found 
there, nolably the shell bracelets and a certain type of shell bead— 
quite apart from the stone and glass beads. It is remarkable, too^ 
lhal the only gold earring that at all resembles the specimen 
bearing a representation of a human figure mounted on a bird, 
described in my paper on excavations at Kuala Selinsing in Journ. 
of the F.M.S. Museums, voh XV, part 3^ was found at Maragasari 
in the S. K, Residency of Dutch Borneo, 

,As to the existence of Negritos at Kuala Selinsing, that, loo, 
is not very difficult lo explain. It is known that^ comparatively 
recently* Negritos ranged to the sea coast, or not far from it 
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Wilkbi^n {Papers an Afuiay Subjeds, The Aborigimi Tribes^ pp. 
10 and 11J ^peakfi of a Negrito (the last there) being enunierated 
in Province Wellesley in 1S9L He also tnenttons them as being 
in the ^latang Snb-OistricL at the time that he wrole (1911). 
There arc none there now. I beHev-e that there were a few persons 
belonging to the now e-xtinct, or almost extinct p division which 
called itself Menik Kalen. A man of this tribCp whom I met^ 
claimed that his people once ranged from Batu Kurau in Perak, 
to Bnias, on the coast (Evans, Sfndks in Reiigian, ei€. p. 144). 
Anderson, in 1824, (Camidemttam, p. XXXVIII) speaks o| them 
as being numerous near Gunong Jerai (Kedah Peak), ft would 
seem probable^ therefore, that the Negritos were slaves or hangers- 
on of the superior Proto-Malayans. No doubt, too, if the Proto- 
Malayans were short of women-folk, they would t^e some from 
the Negritos and thus a mixed breed would arise, L H, N* Evans}* 
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A LIST OF THE LAND AND FRESH WATER 
MOLLUSC A OF THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

By F. F, Laidlaw^ m,a. 


Land Molluscs pL TI, Ptilniojiala.* 

The first part of this list was published in Lhb Journal in 
192S (VoL VI). 

indicated in the Introduction^ the difficulties attending the 
present part of the list are much neater than those which arose 
in dealing with the Operculata, and have been responsible for the 
lapse of so long an interval of Ume between the appearance of 
the two parts. 

This part of the list must be tal(en as a first attempt to 
deal with a part of the ^lalayan fauna which is still very imper¬ 
fectly known, and accordingly its many and obvious short-comings 
I hope will be dealt with leniently. 

A comparison with the Pulmonate fauna of Borneo and Sumatra 
would be interesting but no recent lists, so far as I know are 
available. 

Miss van Benthem Jutting has published a list for Java 
fTreubia, vol. Xl, Livr, 1, 1929). 

She gives IS9 species of terrestrial Tulmonata as inhabiting 
Java (I haw omitted *™riolies '), and of that number only 13 
are shared with the Peninsula. Of the thirteen, all, 1 believe, are 
species whose range has been extended by human activities, 

T have followed in general the classification given by Thiele 
in his Handbuch der Systematishen Weichtierkunde It (Gustav 
Fischer, Jena, 1931). 

Species that I have examined mv'self arc marked with an 
asterisk (*). Species doubtfully native are marked (t). 

i Rathfiuifiidaf. 

lourannensis Eyd. and Soul, 

Atopos tourannensii, Eydoux and Souleyet, ISSJ, Voyage 
aulour du monde Execute pendant les annees 1836 
et 1837 suT la corvette La Bonite. Zool. Pt. II, 
Paris 1852, 

Atopos sarasini, Collinge, 1902, p. 87, PI. fig, JCM12, 

Atffpos harmfri, Collinge, 1902, p, 89, PI. V, figs. 43-54. 

Atopos toura»nemis, Hoffman, V'id. Medd, Dansk. .Vaturh. 
Foren, Bd. 81, p, 27. 

* For Part I see Joum. Maky Br. Roy. A.'ikt, Sm,, VI, t 92 a, p, 
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1 have before me a speeimen from ihe CameroTi Highlands, 
Collinge records his species from BUerat, and from the Kelantan- 
Legeh border. 

Atopos rygosiis Collinge. 

Atopos ru^QSUi, ColUnge, 1902, p^ 90, FI. fig. 46-4S. 
Hoffman, loc. cil. p. JO* 

Recorded from Hiserat. 

Atopots maximus Collinge. 

Aiopoi Tnaximus^ CoBinge, 1903* p. 213, Pi« Xl^ fig. S-b. 
Hoffman, loc. dt. p. JL 

*Alopo» ^tiguLnoLentiis (StoBczka ^TS-) Ghosh. 

Atopos ssngmnolentus, Ghosh, Rec. Ind. ^fus,, 1912, VoL 

vn. 

AtQpos iaidlawi, Collinge, 1902, p. 90* PI. V, fig. SJ-5S* 
Atopos sirubclii, Collinge, (nec Siniroth), 1902, p. 90. 

Atifpos sangumalentus!^ Hoffman, loc. cit* p. 31. 

Recorded from Penang, Biserat, Ban Rong Rah, f have seen 
a specimen from Gunong Fulai, Johore^ m the collection of the 
F*M.S. Museums, 

I have followed Hoffman in regarding ihe number of species 
named as unduly large. Al ihe same lime I must admit lhat 
I have not been able to study any series qf spedmens, still less 
to compare their anatomy. Till this has been done the use of 
spedfic names must remain a matter of persqnal feeling. 

I am able to add Johore and Pahang to the list of Stales from 
which examples of these very remarkable molluscs have been 
recorded, TTiey are probably the most primitive of existing land- 
mollusca. Their anatomy is of great interest^ and It is very dolr- 
abie that a full account, drawn from well preser\'ed material* should 
be drawn up. 

The best available descriptions are those of Simroth (Zeit. f* 
wiss. ZooL, t89l, Bd, 52 pp. 593-616* Taf. XXXVII)* and of 
Odhner fKungh Svenska V’^elensk. Akad.* 1917* Bd. 52, No, 16* 
pp. 90-96, text-figs. 45-51)* 

li V^ginulki^c (= Vcr^^nicetUd^e). 

This Family has a much wider range than the last. It is 
in fact holotropical. In my list [ have followed the arrangement 
adopted by Grimpe and Hoffman in their paper “ ^'ersuch einer 
Revision der indischen, indo— und polynesischen Vagfnniiden*"* 

ZcU. wiss. Zool. 1925, pp. 1-50, 
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Meisenheimeria aJte (FernssatLt 

Vaginulus aite, Fernssac, Hist, rial, etc, des Mollu^ues letr. 
et fluv. etc, 1823, 

Grimpe and Hoffman record specimens {in the Berlin Museum) 
from Penang. 

S^mperula idae (Semper), 

To this species are referred forms recorded from Biserat in 
Jfllor as possibly conspecihc^ though the authors of the Revision 
appear to have made the mistalne of supposing that Biseral-Johor 
(sic) is in Borneo, 

Colli nge has also ftgured and very briefly descHbedp but not 
named, two other examples of slugs probably of this species 
(Collinge, Fasc, Malay., ZodI TI, p. 216, PL Xf, fip. 7, 8, 9, lO. 

See Grimpe and Hoffman^ loc, cil, pp. i3-36. 

Semperuta birmanica (Theobald). 

Vcronicella dirmartica, Stolicika, Joum. Asiat, Sqc. Bencal, 
Vol XLII, pp. ll-Ja. 

StoHtzka records this species from Penang, 

Sempenila maculata (Tempteton).t 

Vaginuta mifiuiaia. Semper, Reiscn im Archipel dcr Philip- 
piren, Ti. 2, Bd. HI, 1570. 

Simrolh (S. B. Naiurforscb. Ges. Leipids. Bd. XV!I-X\'I[[) 
has described «veraJ species from Further India and the Malay 
Archipelago which are regarded by Grimpe and Holman as synonyms 
of this species, no doubt correctly. He records Singapore as one 
of the localities where this widespread species occurs. It ranges 
from Madagascar to the Philippines and .'\inboina. 

And in addition Miss Van Benthem Jutting gives Vaginfilii 
bieekeri Keferstein as found in the Peninsula. 

lii Vertiginidaer 
GASTROCOPTINAE, 

Gaslrocopta paltnira {Stol,). 

Pupa ISci^peiophila) pdmtm, Sloliczka, f.A.S B.. XLH 2 
1S73, p. n, PI. 3, fig, 3a-3A. 

Gastrocopia paimha, Pilsbry, Man. of Conch., XXIV, p. 139- 
140, PI. 25, figs. 4, 9, 

" Penang ^d in the Province Wellesley, under the bark of 
Cocos wKf(/era. It appears to be a very rare spedes.” 
Paraboysidia kelantanensia Sykes. 

Boysidis kcUtntaHcme, Sykes, Journ. of Malac.. IX. 1902. 
p.i!, PI. 3, fig. ?. 

Soysidia keiatUonensU, v. MoUcndorff, Xachrbl. Deut, Malak. 

Ges., 1902, p, 139. 

(See also RIsbry, loc, cit, supra). 
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KeJantan, 

(The next gfnus Gfwira€h€h Tomlin, inelude^ species formerly 
arranged under the generic name Gliatichen Pilsbry, a name which 
as Tomlin has pointed out^ is preoccupied. Reference may be 
made tq Pifsbry's work quoted above, to von MollendorfFs descrip* 
lions of new species^ Proc. Zool. Soc. London^ IS94 and tq a note 
on species from the Archipelago hy Miss T. van Benthem Jutting 
in the Journal of Cqncholqg>\ V'oi. 19^ 1932^ p. 204^ PL VII, 
fig, 

rachela hun^erfordiana (MlldH), 

Kelantan, 

Gliolrachela tninsitana (MIJdIT). 

Samui Is. 

Gliolrachela siriolatua (Mlldff). 

Samui 1$. 

’^‘Gltotraehela laidlawd (Collinge). 

Hypsehstoma iaidltmi Cqllinge, joum. of MaJac., 1902, IX, 
p. 83, PL V, fig. 29-30. 

Caves. Biserat in Jalor. 

Iv 

Pupboma orcclla Stol. 

Puphvma or^ella, Pilsbry, Alan. Conch,, XX\'T, p. 29, PI. 
3, figs. 3—6-7. 

V CiaustiUdac. 

*ClauAt]ia penangensb StoL 

Clausiiia iPPa€dusa) pemn^€mis^ StoliUka, J..\.S.B. XLII, 
1873, p. 27, PI. H, lig$. 4-^. CollLnge, Fasc. Malay. 
Zool. EC 1903, p. 212. 

Penangr Perak, Nawng-Chik, Kelantan. 

^Clatisilia filico^taCa Slnl. 

Cifiiisilia filic&stata^ Stoliezka, loc, cLt., pp. 28-29, PL III, 
fij55. 7-S. 

Penang, Balu Caves Selangor. 

CEau.silLa kapayanensis de Morgan. 

Chujilia {Fs^ud^nenia) k^p^yanensh, dc Morgan + Bull. Soc. 
Zool. de France, 1885, X, pp. 391-392, FL Vl, fig. 8. 

T have not seen this species, but from de Morgan's figures it 
seems to me lo be very like fUkosiatHf, which is decidedly variable 
in respect of the number of its whorb. Recorded from Perak. 
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"'Claustlia kelanlanensis Sykes. 

Ctaufiita kclaiitaneHse, Sykes, Jotirn, of Malac., IX, 1902, 
p. 22 and p. 61, Pi, UI, fig. 1. 

Collinge, Fasc. Malay Zool. II, 1903, p. 2I2. 
Kelantan and Nawng-Chik. 

*L']ausiJia pahangensis Laidlaw, 

Ctausilia ptihangeitih, Laidlaw, Proc. Malac. Soc. 

Pahang, and perhaps the Lamt Kills, Perak. 

*C)3iisi)ui orites Laidiaw. 

ClausHia orilef, Laidiaw, j, Conndb, Soc. 

Cameron Highlands, Pahang. 

vi AcAgltHidae, 

ACHATIMN.AE. 

^Aehafiita fulica Ferf 

.An African species, notable for its large size. According to 
a Museum note it—‘ became established in Calcutta during the 
middle of the iasl century, and was recorded as fairly common 
all over Northern Bengal by 1910. It was also introduced into 
Ceylon about 1900, and has been responsible for much damage 
in parts of that country, H was introduced into Malaya, probably 
by accident some years ago, and became established first in Kedah, 
and then spread into Province Wellesley, It is preyed upon by 
the larva of a glow-worm.” 

It has spread aUo in many of the islands of the Indian Oc»n. 
STENOGYRINAE. 

(For a full account of the forms referred to this sub-family 
reference should be made to Pllsbrv's work in Tryon’s Manual of 
Conchoiogy Vol. XVIII, 1906). 

^Stibulina oclotia Bruguiere.f 

This species is found almost wherever tropicai agriculture is 
practised. It is prolwbly a native of the West Indies. 

It has evidently found a congenial home in the Batu Caves 
in Selangor, hut is to be found il over the cultivated parts of 
the Peninsula. 

*Curv'eIla jotts»eauinei (dc Morgan), 

I have seen specimens from the Balu Caves, Selangor. Recorded 
from Perak ^ by de Morgan and Collinge under the generic name 
ffapalus. The range of the genus is from tropical .Africa, 

through tropical Asia to the Philippine Islands, 

19331 Jioyal Aihtic Sodety. 
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*Prosopeas tchdielense (de Morgan). 

Protwpeas swettemhami (de Morgan), 

These two forms are regarded by Pibbry as synony cos. 
TcAe/ieltnie was described from the Pius valley, and neetlenham 
from near Ipob. 

De Alorgan was a very skilled and critical conchologist and 
I do not feel sure ifiat in naming two species he had not some 
good reason. At any rale it would be worth while to have some 
attention paid to the matter before making a final decision- 

Like other members of the sub-family in hlalaya the members 
of this genus thrive enormously in caves, where bats’ dung evidently 
affords them a suitable nutrient medium. They are to be found 
also under stones etc, in damp shady places. 

*Opcas gracilc Hut ton,f 

Another widely spread ^jcdes which has been accidentally 
introduced into the Peninsula. 

This again is one of the species found in the Batu Caves. 
Opens didyma Westerlund, 

Recorded by its author from Singapore, it does not setm to 
have been found since, 

(Westerlund, V’ega-Exped. \'etenskap, Arb, IV, p. 197, PL 
3, fig. 9, 1S87). 

Plicaxis perakensts (de Morgan). 

Perak. 

'^Plicaxis mirabilis Sykes. 

flAodma (7) mirabilitf Sykes, Joum. of Malac., 1902, IX. 

p. 22., PI, UI, fig. 2. 

Kelantan. 

The two last species belong to a genus which so far as is known 
occurs only in the Peninsula. The anatomy of the animal is 
unkown. 

The other genera of the sub-fanuly have as already^ noted a 
wide distribution, and^ the whole group is especially richly developed 
in Sh America and in Africa, Malaysian countries In particular 
having a representation which is comparatively poor. 

In Africa the .ickalimnae have developed from the anceslrel 
stock of the group and have become a dominant part of the .African 
land-molluscan fauna. 

The Malayan speaes of the SteHggy/imc are all whitish or 
horn-coloured shdls, elongate spindle-shaped, and without colour 
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Opcfis dovcri Ghush and Ope^is dhttorpha Gho^, described 
from the Batu Caves, (Ekendranath Ghosh, Jouni, Fed, Malay 
States Museums. XIV, 1928 (pp. 335-337), must be regarded as 
synonyms of Subutina nctotta and Prfiiofiest tckekettm^ respectively. 

Miss Jutting in her list of Land and Fresh-Water MoIIusca 
from Java, gives Opcai }ava»kum Reeve as occuring in Malaya, 
and also Prosffpeai turrirula v. Marts. 

vU EjtdodoHfidiie. 

EXDODONTIXAE. 

*l*liiralatika serkea Laidlaw, 

Pkilalanka seritea Laidlav, Bull. Raff. Mus,, 7, J932, p. 41 
• (Batu Caves, Selangor). 

A number of dead shells from the Batu Caves, Selangor, 
viii AriopMnlidae. 

MACRtX'HL.4MVDiyAE. 

flcmiplecta 

.4. Large ^Hcies, (diam. max, 60mm. app.) 

Periphery angulate, spire rather elevated, umbilicus narrow; 

^Hemiplecta plulo Pfr. 

Recorded from the Xortitern and N’orth-Eastern parts of 
the Peninsula. 

Periphery not angled. 

Umbilicus narrow. 

=^Hemip1ecta humphreysijuia Lea. 

Common all over the lowlands of the Southern half of the 
Peninsula, becoming scarcer or absent in ihe North. 

UmbUtcus widely open. 

^Hemiplecta floweri Smith. 

Confined, so far as is known to the Larut Hills. 

B. Medium sbed species (diam. mas. 4Smm. app.) 
Periphery distinctly carinatet 

^Hemiplecta cymatium (Bens). 

Only definite records are from Penang, but probably occurs 
in Perak and elsewhere on the Mainland. 

Periphery angulate. 

*|]emipfecta detisa ad. & Reeve. 

I have seen specimens only from the Batu Caves in Selangor. 
They agree closely with Bornean Examples. 
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Periphery rounded, surface of shell not enamelled: 

"‘Hemiptecta malaouyt dc Morgan. 

hound only at considerable elevations in the central Rioun^ 
tain of the Peninsula. 


Peripheiy rounded, surface of shell not enamelled: 


^Hemiplecta sp. 

This appears to be an undescribed species, it is similar in 
siae and shape generally to the last species, hut the texture 
of the shell is quite diflerent as is its colour, a pale fawn- 
brown, as oppo^ to olive-green and purple. 1 have seen 
two examples from Bukit Kulu, Selangor. 

*l*angania fowi (de hlorgan). * 

llelkarioH towi, de Morgan, Bull. Soc. Zool. France, X, 
p. J7J, PI. 5, figs, 

.Wilgina lospt, CuUinge, 1903, pp. 207-20S, Pl. XII, figs, 
14 -- 16 , 

Pangania Itiwi, Laidlaw, Proc, Malac, Soc., XX, 1932, pp. 

This species is evidently abundant on the Cameron Highlands 
it occurs also on the Larut Hilis. 


*Sarika plannta n, sp. 

Several specimens, Tanah Rata, Cameron Highlands. I^ana 
4500 ft. May-June 1931. s , n. 

Closely related to S. timbalii v. MoHdrf. from Koh Tao. 

Shell dextral, with flattened spire, the last whorl slightly des* 
^nding. Colour rather dark brown, almost tmiform, Whorb about 
five, Surface smooth, polished, marked with very numerous fine 
hues of growth Scarcely perforate, suture well impressed, 
Breadth 1 3mm. alt. max, Smiu, 


(Compared with hmbala the spire is even flatter than in that 
species, the l^t whorl is slightly more globose, and descends less 
.\n example oI Imbata det. Tomlin, measurts. Breadth 13mm 
alt. max. 5.5mixi.). 

.Anatomy that characteristic of the genus. 

The penis has a long uncoiled coecum to which the retractor 
muse e IS attached, it also bears a long sperinatophore-sac w‘htch 
opens into n at the point where it is Joined by the vas deferens. 

The ri^eptaculum seminb has a long slender stalk, and ihe 

dart-sac ts itjng and convoluted. 

The radnia ^ars a strong resemblance to that of other species 
of the genus. The formula b 49-10-MCM9. The lalera^re 

I “* '™"- »d He 

on the laterals and inner marginals b small and the laterals are 
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long and sltndcr, /Jmbata has a very similar forniula 4S-I2-1-12^S 
and a fairly dose general likeness, but on ihe laterals and inner 
i^rals the eclocone is much larger, equal to the mesocone, and 
the marginals are not so slender. 

*Sarika auriettae Tap.-Can. 

Several shells of this species were collected by the late Dr 
.4nnanda?e near the Tale Sap in Siamese Mdaya. The specimens 
were identified for me by Col. Godwin-Austen. 

Sarika resplendeits (Philippi). 

MacrocMamys retphrideni, Collinge, Fasc. Malay,. Zool. U 
1903, p. 209. ' 

Bukit Besar, Nawng-Chik, 3000 ft. 

^Macrochtamvij indiea Slol.f 

Raffles Miiseurn has a specimen of this species which is 
ithout precise iocalieatton. It has been identified by Mr, Robson. 

Macrochlamys hardwickei Godwin-Austen.t 

MacrofMamys haretMrkei, Coilinge, Fast. Malay ZooL [[, 

Recorded from Cape Patani. 

^ Aloirrockiamys by their authors 
must 1 think, for the present be regarded as Incertge sedis. 
iney are, 

Macrochlamytii slephoides Stol. 

Helix {Macrochlamys) stepholdes, StolicaJta, J. As, Soc 

Penang, Kinta Valley, Perak. 

>Iacrpchlain 3 \‘t hartoni de Morgan. 

Afticrockliimys ijafhni, de Morgan, Bull. Soc, Zool, de France 
X, 1885, p. 30, PI. I, fig. S. ’ 

Kinta \^al ley, Pera k. 

DIRG£LLIN.J\£. 

cniimf* thtiT^k^i'' ^ indude forms with a loosely 

L i.” ®™* Ecnera undergoing degeneration* with 

oer^hed as situated far forward, 

perched as it were on the neck of the animal. Radnia peculiar. 
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about as broad as long^ rows of teeth markedly oblique^ teeth 
smalJ and very nmnerous, central toolli narrow, apd justly compart 
by Gcxlwln-Aijsten in tbe coaventicnal figure of a fleur-de-lys. 
The outer teeth In Dur^^lla are pectinate and quite different to 
those of the other genera, in which they are usually verj*^ slender 
and hi- or tricuspid. The dart-sac Ls relatively smaller than in 
Parmarioji, and not so definitely stalked. It is absent in StitkUa. 
The slug-like forms referred to this subfamily are richly represented 
ill Borneo. 

^DurgeHa ? hafehongi de aiorgan. 

On conchological grounds only I put this spedes hens. Its 
anatomy is quite unknown. 

I think it possible that the species I have recorded from Sit, 
Opbir^ Johor^ as M^gausicnia opkiria (Pfr.) may also turn out 
to he a Durgelia. 

Hatchongi occurs outside the Balu Caves in Selangor, as well 
as in Perak, 

Described by de Morgan as a Macfochhmys, (Bull. Soc. Zool, 
de France) von ^Idllendorif regarded this and another of de 
Morgan's species viz. Mucrocfflamys jouyoufi as closely allied to 
Macrsckkmys kumaftensit Tbeob. & Slot, from Av3J;an (See v. 
Mollendorff Proc. Zook ScK+ London, 1S91, p. 332). 

*lbycus perakensis (Godwin-Austen), 

fjeptodontarhn p&rtikETisii^ &Mlwin-.Austen^ Proc. Malac. 
Soc., 1909, VTIlj, pp. 365-367, PI. V, fig^. l-ld. 

Recorded from Talum, Perak, (near Gunong Inas). 1 have 
several specimens before me from the Larut Hills, Perak, aJl, 
4SOO ft. 

(Collinge^s genus P^FHparmanon^ with the species chngatus 
Cohinge is certainly allied here closely, it also comes from Gunong 
Inas, Ferak* See Collinge, Joura. of Malac^^ 1903, IX, pp, 75-76* 
PI V, figs. 34-36). 

Damayantia mintina Collinge. 

Damuyuntia minima, Collinge, Fasc, Malay ZooL, Ft, TI, 
1903, p. 306, PI, Xl, figs. 1-2. 

Gunong Batang Padang, 5. Perak. 

In this genus Lhe sheQ is completely enclosed in the mantle. 
Except for this species the genus is known only from Borneo. 
Godwin-Austen has figured the radula of one of the Bornean spedes, 
carinata Collinge, and has shown that It conforms dosely to the 
typ^ of radula found in Itycm and in the Bom^n genus Useknita, 

Otherwise HtUe is known of the anatomy of the genus. (See 
Godwin-Austen. Proc. Malac. Soc., 1903, V, pp. 311-316, PI. XJ). 
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m2, IX, P- 76 R V, figs. 37 - 39 ) as Cryptosemelvi with tvw 

'* lo be referred to tbfe 

sut>-faiai!y. The species was taken on Bukil Besar, Nawng Chik* 

SUaJa infub Benson (?), 

B=ki. S, N™g.ClS’"”®'' "■ 

MoJJfl!" '“e^' 

Coilinge remarks (supra) that the Malayan specimens have 
a blit the first 5ve who?s have each 

MtU^, frrreLVan^^^^^ 

*Si(ata carintfera StoL 

Sttala carinifera. Sflicika, JAS.B., Jg73, XLIl, p 16 PI 

Ip fjgs, Sif-Sc, r f - 

Px.„, Journ. of Malac., 1902, IX n gl 

Penang. Gtinong Inas, 3500 ft., Perak, Batu Caves, Selangor 

Sitala (?) permoile Stol. 

“"snrn: R »• >*■ 

//e/«erjo^r«o//e^^win-ALSl^ l^oc, Malac. Soc., Vllf, 

SitaJa {?) gwnongenais Godwin.Austen. 

SUdh (7) gmoitgeruis, Gndwin-Austen. loc. dl supra 
Gunong Inas, Perak, J>upra. 

girasiinae. 

^Cryptaustenia parlridgei (Coilinge) 

Coilinge, Journ, of Malac. IX, pp. 
73-75, PL IV, figs. s_i 2 ; p|. y. figs, 31 . 33 . ’ 

Uidlaw, Proc. Malac. Soc., XX, 

Gunong Inas, Perak, Cameron Highlands, Pahang. 

GIrasia peguensb (Theobald). 

Cirew^)jega^^ (^in„^, Jotim. of Malac., IX, pp. 7fr-77, 

Belimbing, in Ligeh. 

Megauatenia sp. 

Cry,^*owaw^sp.^ Coilinge, Tom. cit. supra, pp. 77-78, PI. 
Bakil Bcsar, Xawng!-Chik. 
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*Megau^^tenia? ophtria (Pfr.). 

Mcgamtcttia ^pkiria, Laidlaw^ Pnoc. Malic. Soc,, XX, 19^2^ 
p. 91, 

Mt. Ophir^ johar^ 

The posiLion of this species remains uncertain^ it ma^ belong 
to the Durgeitiriae^ 

FARMARIONINAE. 

This subfamily ranges ihrough the Archipelago from Indo- 
China and Malays. It has been divided up into a small number 
of genera, none of which seem to me to be satisfactorily defined, 
and for the present I prefer to leave all the species in the typical 
genus P^rmarion* 

This genus includes a number of $liig-Uke animals, all with 
degenerate, membranous shells, whilst the visceral hump in the 
extended animal, Hes at about the middle of its total length, and 
is not perched so Jar forward as in such a genus as Leptodattinrhn. 

The shell U surrounded by the mantle in every case, but so 
far as J know, is never completely concealed by It. The mantle 
further seems to be without shelf-lobes, unless indeed these are 
fused to the backward extension of the dorsal lobes, an arrange¬ 
ment suggested by the curious keels found on these in some species. 

The genital structures are e^>ectally characterized by the large 
egg-shaped dart-sac, which communicates with the genital atrium 
by means of a reblively slender stalk; in this latter a calcareous 
dart has been found in many species, though in some cas® the 
dart appears to be chitinous. 

The penis shows a great range of complexity. In some species^ 
as for example those recorded from Malaya, the organ consists 
of a simple tubular structure, into which the relatively short 
opens at its upper end near the insertion of the retractor muscle, 
whilst the spermatc^horE sac is a small simple diverticulum, also 
l>ing near the insertion of the retractor muscle, usually opposite 
the opening of the vas. In other species the vas becomes widened 
before it opens into the penis, and in species referred to the 
subgenus ColfingEa this widened part of the vas is thrown into a 
remarkable system of loops, which are tied down to the upper end 
of the penis by muscle, gi\Ting the whole structure a striking specific 
individuality. 

The spennatophofe also so far as known is C[tiite characteristic 
of the subfamily* ft has usually the shape of a S, the lower limb 
of the S being produced as a long slender tj^l, whilst on the convex 
curvature of the upper limb there are arranged a number of parallel 
comb-like plates* Rcccptaculum seminb s^le* 
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Radufa^ cenlrai and ad median teeth with C|uadT 3 io plates 
central tooth tricuspid, laterals usually with well-developed ectocones’ 
marginals sometimes tricuspid. Approximately 2Q0 teeth In each 
row. 


♦Par marion raalayanuB Col I Inge, 

Paritiarion tHalayana, Collinge, Fasc. Malay. Zool. Pt IJ 
IWJ, pp. 206-207, PI, XI, 3.4, PL Xil, 11-13. 

2 s^imens, from the Cameron Highlands, Pahang, 4SCX) ft. 
June 1931. I quite young from Gunong Jerai, Kedah. 

These agree precisely with Collinge's description and figures. 

T^englh about 30mnfl. 

Body fawn coloured, with irregular, dark hmwn markings on 
the mantle only, consisting of wavy lijus and fine spots inter- 
-spersed. 

ManlT^ with a distinct extending from 3 in mediately behind 
the pore right round the shell, and well on to the left 


A blue-gmy band runs back from each of the upper tentacles 
to the visceral mass. 

Shell very delicate, greenish amber in colour, whorls about 
iyi. Length fi.Smm. Breadth 4mrr. 

.k* *"“1^ as regards the genital organs are 

InH I'k!'' egg-shaped spcrniatophore*sac, 

and the short vagina, which is not much thicker than the penis 
m the specimra I diss«tcd. The receptaciilum seminis is aiile. 
and I was lucky enough to find in my specimen a fully developed 
spermatophore lying in ii, and greatly distending it. 

This was damaged in removal almosl unavoidably. 

It ts shaped like a letter S, the upper half of the S being 

ASotriil containing a large quantity of sperm 

.Along the convex side of this thickened part there lie a number 

in ^ ^ 1 '^°’^^ rf spines, four or five spines 

hp^ t '«^wer half of 

n , f tapering gradually, and ending 

in a long filifurin tail, which has been broken off. ^ 

'Hie length of this structure, omitting the filiform tail, is about 
6 mm., not measured along the curve, ft bears a fairly close 

by Simroth (Zool. Jahrh, Jena, 1893, XI, Taf. 15, %. 12), 
is mS%*wds'ed.'® conslderahJe length, not less than 6mm. but 

Radula. Formuia -j- 98-26-1-2 6-9S +, 
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♦Pantiarion pel lei n. sp. 

A single specitneii, rather damaged Crom the Camerop High¬ 
lands, Tanah Rata, 4500 ft. 27-5-31. ‘“jungle.^' 

Length about 25itim^ Colouf dark, grav-black, the reticulations 
are^ darker than the rest of the surface. The shell, which is rather 
badly crushed is yellowish green^ e.^tremely delicate^ and perfectly 
trsmsparent. lu length b 11 mm. and extreme breadth "^mm. 
Whorls about 234- 

The mantle is rather darker (han the rest of the body in 
colour, the foot-fringe is marked with yeUow lineolae, and the sole 
IS dull yellow, darker at the sides, dhided into three longitudinal 
planes. 

The mantle has a distinct keel extending from immediately 
behind the mantle-pore, right round the shell, and on to the left 
dorsal lobe, Ji b interrupted in the middle line posteriorly. 

The rugae, especiaJly on the tail^ are oblong, not diamond- 
shaped. 

The structure of the genital apparatus is veTV siinilar to that 
of maiaynnii^ Collinge. 

The vas opens into the proximal end of the penis close to 
the point of insertion of the retractor muscle. At the same lev-el 
the spermatophore-sac opens. This is a small ovate structure. 

The dart-sac is of the type usual in the genus, a large Ovoid 
sac which communicates with the vestibule by a cyliodriqat stalk. 

The receplaculuni seminis b rather elongate and club-shaped. 

The raduJa is likewise veiy similar to that of the last species, 

I here are approximately 150 rtws of teeth, and about 240 teeth 
u] each row. 


whirIMt rr ?1,‘? ^ and small ectocones 

;^ich he at about half its length. The basal plate is quadmle. 

T^c ad median twth have a large mesocone and a small wtocone 
w well below the summit of the mesocone. The laterals 

The of?**^*^ i***® and Ktcjcone of equal si« 

The outermost marginals, about ten in number have developed an 
accessory ectocone, so that they are tricuspid, and LTfSTi^ 
even quadnciisprd. Formula 93-23-1-23-93, 

that The differs only in 
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the body of the animai^ or in some other accident. That of 
mafayanus has an almost regularly curved edge, slightly bowed 
con vexly a I its middle. 

The two species are evidently closely aUied, though the 
appearance of the two is strikinsly different. I think it possible 
that ficilei is identical with the form figured under the name 
Fldic&thn sp. from Singapore by v. Martens in Frenss, Expcd, 
Ost^As. tg67, Taf. V, %. S. 

I have examined also a slug like ^les from Kedah Peak, 
the individuals are unfortunately all quite immature and though 
they almost certainly belong to an imdescribed ^aecies I cannot 
do more than men tJon them here. 


*Parinanon d overt Laidlaw. 

Parmarion (Wiegmannh) do^eri, Laidlaw, Proc. Mslac Soc 
XVIII, ig^9, pp. 260-262. 

Seiangor, 

The external character employed in defining this genus namelv 
toe pre^nre of n median ard tiwo Jaterai grooves on the body in 
Iront of the mantle h not valid, 1 have found that precisely 
»mtTar grooves exist in the Bornean species CoUmgea pollonerai 
Lollinge and God win-A listen. I have referred doveri aecordtngly 
to the original genus, especially as the rest of its oreaniaation is 
so very similar to that of other species of /’tfriwarjoif. 

I am not able to place two sJug-like molluscs cfescribed bv 
htoheaka and de aiorgan respectively. I give the names here 
without comment. 


VUrina Rucicata StoL 

Vilritte nudeata, Stolkaka, J. As. Soc. Bengal, XLIII, 1873 
p. 23, PI. I, fig. 12 [ Pi. n, figs. -tHi. ' 

Bukit Pondong, Perak, Penang. 

Gaeotis douvillei de Morgan. 

Gttcorrj douvillei, de Morgan, Bull, Soc. ZooL de France 
„ P* *0, PI- IV, fig, 9. 

Mt. Tchahang, Perak. 

Dy.AKIIXAE Laidlaw, 


Dyakia Godwin-Austen. 

I Ihiiik that this pntis ought to be restricted so as to include 
only the (normally) sinistra! species at present referred to it. It 
wdl then be a natural and easily defined collection of species, 
ranging from S. Burma over the Malaysian area. 

The Malayan species seem to be a little difficult to define. 
I believe there arc three main groups. 

1933] Rayol .-itiatic Society. 
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’^Dyakia salan^ana (von i!artods). 

This is a norlhem form, rsachinK as far South as Peiafe. It is 
closely related to (he Burmese species rdr^irsa (Gnuld), perhaps 
only a local race; and is I think identical with iahatentis (de 
Morgan). 

♦Dyakia hugonis (Pfeiffer).* 

Recorded by me from Pulau Aor off the E. coast of Johore. 
and as a very immature specimen from Sungei Rumpan, Pahang. 
This sp^citja differs fraiTi the I^L in ttiiich more closely coiiffd 
shell, and from the nest in having the last whorl without annulate 
penpherv'. 

*Dyakia janusi (Beck). 

Records of this species are all from the Southern half of the 
Peninsula. The apedes is variable, and may even run into the Iasi. 

I have seen this species from Johore, Selangor, Pahang and it is 
recorded from ^lalacca and from Perak by de ^ I organ as ktntona. 
Other synonyms are JUifHip (Pfr.) albcrsi Marl, and nac/eemiam 
(SouL). 

(See I.aid!aw, Proc. MaJac, Soc., XIX, 1931, pp. 190-201). 
•Xestina $}(riata Gray. 

1/eih nanmoidiit Benson. 

Hemifiecta Icecbi de Morgan. 

One of the commonest land-shells of the Peninsula. It is 
closely allied conchologically to yitnriricti Lam., and to sioTnentis 
Pfr., and other species, with which it should probably lie in a 
distinct genus, .^s the synonymy of the group is involved 1 leave 
It at present. 

TROCHOMORPHIXAE. 

Trochomor pha . 

The species of this genus are concholngicaliy difficult, and as 
I have but scanty maleriai to deal with I can do no more than 

species of the genus that have been 


Troehomorpha ea.stra Benson. 

Trochomorpka coitra, Stoliezka, l.A.S.B.. 1873 n 2 i pi t 
figs. PI. H. figs. 7-g. ’ * ’ 

Troehomorpha coftra, Collinge, Joum, of Malac., IX, 1903, 

P-- 81+ * 

Soc., I, 1895. pp. 

Penimjr ■'^m, Burma, and the Malay 

^ Sw iioE.-r at tile pikI of papef , * ^ “ 
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Tmchomnrpha timorensis v. ^lartens. 

Trachomorpha timorrmh Stoliezka. loc. cil. supra. 

Trackomorpha timorensis CoHinge, Fasc. Malav Zool I] 
IW, p, 210. - . , 

. 1 . specie IS correctly identified. Perhaps 

he Malayan form should be pfamrbh T.ess. which I see Miss ^■aii 
Benthem Jutting records from Malaya in her list referred to above. 

Trochomorpha eantoriana Benson. 

Recorded from Pulau Song-Sung, near fVnang, 
Trochomorpha grubaueri Mlldff. 

Trarhomorpha iSheiid) grwfiiram, v. MoHendorff N'achr 
l>cutsch. ^[alak. GcselL, 1902, p. J6I. 

~ Treckom&rptm ttmor^Hsit, ilorgan Bull. Soc, Zoo], 
rr, x, JSS5j p. 35. V. Mollendor^ Puk. Zool Soc 
London, 1891, p. 334, nec. Marts.). 

Trochomorpha kelantanensis illldfT. 

TrQck&nnorpka {Sheila) kelantaueHsh v. MoHendorff Xachr 
Deutsch. .Malak. GescIL Ib02, p. |39. 

>i' ^“'^nbed two species /Iclh STrettenkami and flclix 

tkfcrot, (Le Xaturahste. 1885, p. fig). These are not mentioned 
in hts second memoir (Bull. Soc. Zool. de France, X, ISSS), 

K IIremarks in his list of Land and Freshwater 

either to Trochomorpha or 

al thC^fmm^lwf' M the same 

as tJie lortn inat MolSendorfF calls T, timorrmis. 

*E wry basis fyehnia Bens. 

Three specimens from Gunong I’ulai, Johore. 

*”''**! Alt, ?mtn, U'horls about The 

Jhrree?i?dS »1 ? ■ !ir "Tl 

tue keel IS distinctly less produced than the lower. 

Recorded also from Singapore Island. 

"^Eury'basis sp. 

.te 

the S"‘SfnVr*”" ““ 

Diam. max, Smm. .Mt. Sirnn. Whorls 6)4. 
litcerfae sedtf. ^ 

‘^Pseudoplecta bijuga fStol.). 

Xotula hijugo Stoliezka, J.A.S.B, 42, 1873, p. 14, PI. II. 
ngs. Id-lS. ^ 

1933] Roy&l /isrstic SffCtc^y^ 
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Euplecia bijitga. CollinRe^ Fast. Malay. Zool. Up p. 208, 
1905. 

Pscudoplecia bijuga^ Laidlaw^ Proc, Malac. Soc. XX, 1952, 
pp. 91-9J. 

The species apparently occurs at all altitudes frcmi sea-level 
to not less than 4500 ft. 

[t is recorded from the Lan^kawi Islands, Nawang-Chik^ Penang^ 
the Cameron Highlands. 

Apparently de Morgan’s species MacFochlamyi palamernh b 
also a synonym. 

Incertaa: sedh, 

^KalieUa doliolunt (Pfr). 

Vitrmicifmis dolhium. Semper, Reis. Philip. Jus. 

A number of specimens apparently belonging to this species 
from the Balu Caves, Selangor, 

The species b viviparous. 

/iiterMc sedh^ 

*Micri>cystb palmicola Stol. 

Mkrocystis p^imkola, Stolic^ka, J..‘\.S.B., XLII, Pt. 2^ p. 
18p PI. 1, fig. 10, 1822. 

? = itcr/b//o perak^mis Godwin-Austen, Land and Fresh¬ 
water MoUdsen of India (Sic.) 1^ pi, T, 1SS2, p. 8, 
PI. n, fig. 7. 

Several specimens from the Batu Caves, Selangor. 

In^ertae jerfb, 

Microcy^tina (ownsendiana Godwin-Austen. 

Nani Ha (Mkr&aysisHa) tawnsend$ami, Godwin-Austin 
and NevilL Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1879, p. 756, 
PI. LIX, fig. L 

Bukit Pondong Cave, Perak. 

Petafiia bouryi de Morgan. 

miix {Fttaiia) bauryi de Morgan, Bull. Soc. Zook France, 
p, 55, PL IL fig. 5. 

Klnta Valley, Perak. 

LamprocystLs malayana v. Mlldff. 

Perak. 

l.iainpt-ocysti$ conulina v, Mlldff. 

Perak. 
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ix Phihmycidge. 

’^Phifomycua picluii StoL 

PMomycus pitius, StoHczka, J.A.S.B. XLII, JS73, pp. 11^38. 
Fhiiomy^us (M^gkimatium) pktm, HolTitiann, Jena Zeits 
LX, 1924, pp. J6J-J96, Taf. 22, 

Peiian^^. Taiiah Rata^ Cameran Highlands, Pahang* 4500 ft, 
Ihe slug^ of thi 5 genus bear a cunous resemblance tes Atopos, 
bui c^ti be readily dislinguished by rhe presence of a small mantle 
opening fomard on the right side. 

[t IS probable that the species slrmtits Oeshayes, and bilineafuj 
Benson^ will be found in the Peninsulaj both, as well as picitis, arc 
found in Borneo, whilst the two latter have been rceorded from 
Tonkin and China. 

K Pkttrodontidae. 


Gen us A tJtphidr&mtis. 

The Peninsula 13 relatively poor in species of this eenus. 
Borneo, Sumatra and Java ail have a fair number of endemic 
rac« or species, whilst the lands iminedialely to the North of 
.Malaya are possessed of a rich representation of the genus. 

Malaya has two forms which represent wideJv spread 
of the section Amphidromus (S.S.), and the ^[useum collection 
mdudK examples of a third species which is only recorded hitherto 
from Annam. and has only been found in the. Peninsula by C, Wrav 
at Gapis tn Perak, many j'ears ago. 

Only a Single ^cimen referrahle to a species of the section 

Ptnbisula. viz. fuUonhm, 
collected by Dr. Annandalc at Patalung in the North; this specimen 
IS immature, and apparently distinct from its Siamese relatives. 

It IS almost certain that no representative of Svtidramus occurs 
m the Southern part of Malaya, a curious little anomaly in the 
distnbutiun of the genus. 

*Amphidromi]s perakensis Fuk, 

Celehi^pS*’ of pervers^ L. is found in the Philippine Is., 
Lelebcs^ Palawan, Burnco, Java and Sumatra. 

_Some member of the group are well localized, and readily 

recugiuzable as well marked species, 

are in addition quite a number of named species which 

nf iil k K-! ! ,distinguish clearly, except on grounds 
of the habitat from which they are derived. Pilsbry ( 5 Ian. Conch ) 

eSv^thT'fn^^'f^ this note condensed, separates off a.s an 

the Peninsula and islands as far as 

Jnd irfh^'ftl Peninsula 

fic ^ the name perakensis. But 

MV otlT ^ ^ more on geographical reasons than on 
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Fulton has called altcntion to a folding of the colnmellar callus^ 
as a characteristic feature of this form. 

Malay name Sipttt bulau, ^foon snaiL 

A common arboreal species, its colour renders k inconspicuous. 
*Aiiiphidr©iiiiJS Inversus. 

Another widely distributed species, found from Borneo North¬ 
ward to Annam and Tonkin* 

It does not seem to he so common bi ^falaya as the bst, 
but more informaLion is wanted on Us hahits and occurrence, 

♦Ampliidromus cruentatus. 

The old Museum collection has some examples of this rare 
species, labelled Given by C. Wray, Esq., Gapis, Perafe.” They 
asrec closely wiih the figure given by Pilsbry (ilaiiL Conch*) 
hut are without the red line at the suture. I have snbtoitled 
them to Mr. Fulton who kindly examined them and suggested the 
above determination. 

Pilsbry has put the species in the section Syndromus, but as 
exactly 50% of these examples are deal ml and 50% synistral the 
seems to belong rather to Ampfiidfotnits s.s. 

*Aiitphidromtis fiiUoniania Laidlaw. 

Attipitidfitmus fultirniatta, Laidlaw, Proc, Maiac. Soc, 
.Ifw^Ardrcuwar fidtoni, Laidlaw, nec. loc* cit. 

The only representative of the section Syndromus definitely 
known from the Peninsula. 

'^Ganesclla perakent^is CTusse. 

(Sec note by Gude, Fauna of British India, Mollusca, Vol, 11, 
pp, 194-195, under GaneseUa acris Benson). 

Perak. 

Chhritif, 

Sub-genus Triehochlerith. 

The species of this genus have depressed spiral or rather dia- 
coidal shells, usually of a dull brown colour. The apical whorls 
show under a hand-lens hair-scars often regularly arranged, and 
frequently persistent over the whole shell. 

Gude has published a list of species of the genus, and to this 
list reference may be made for the species listed below. (Gude, 
Proc. Maiac, Soc. VII, 1906, pp. 105-119). 

C. delibrata Bens. 

This species and the ne.xl two arc recorded here on the 
authority of v. Mollendorff. (Proc, Zool, Soc. London, 1591, 
p, 536). 

Joimtal Malayofs BraitfA [Vol. XI, Part U. 
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Gude (loc. cit.) gives pr^cumb^ns Gould as a synonym of 
deiibraia. 

Bengal, Assam, Burma. 

C* ^hata Gould. 

Burma, Mergui. 

C- deLiciosa Pfr. 

Cambodia. 

C. penangensis Stol. 

Penang, Perak, 
malayuna Mlldf, 

Perak. 

platytropis MlLdff. 

Patani, LangkawL 

xl Fnitkkoiidae. 

FRUTICICOLINAE. 

* Brady baena i^intitarlB (Fer.).t 

Euiota shnihris, Gude, Fauna of British indla^ Molluso, 
n, p. 200-201, 1914. 

I'his species is found wherever coffee is cultivated. lU home 
is probably Burma. 1 have seen specimens from a number of 
localities in the Petiinsula, and it is evidently very abundant on 
Gunong Pulai in Jobore. 

Pliilidora w'rayi de Morgan. 

PbUidora wrayi^ de Morgan^ Bulk Soc. ZwI. France, X, 
18S5| p. 17. 

uvoyi, v, Mollendorff, Proc, ZooL Soc. Lundon, 
1891, p. 111. 

Phnispira [Trachta) wravi, Pilsbry^ Manual of Conchology, 

IX, p. 11b. 

Kinta Valley« 

♦Philidora hardouLni dc Morgan. 

Hciix flard^)^iini de Morgan, Le Naturalisle, 1S8S, p. 68. 
Philidura harda^mk de Morgan, Bull. Soc. ZooL France, X, 
ISSS, p. 17, PL 1, fig, lOo-d. 

Cklariiis hurdouini^ v. ^loHendorif, Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 
1S91, p. 315. 

Chlorilis hardijuini, ColHnge, Fasc. Maby. Zool., II, p. 21L 
Plantspira {TFackia) kardauim^ Ptlsbry, Manual of Concho- 
logy, P* I 

Perak, Kinta Valley. Biserat in JaJor^ 
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I have Mr, Tomlin's concurrents m resinning de Morgan's 
genus for these two species (or forms?)* 

Though the nnatomy is stiU unknown the shell characters seem 
snhident to make the retentbn of the nattie Fkilidora worth while- 
The genus seems to me to have as much afhnity to ' Euiot^ as 
to the Trachid series, 

xii Sireplojidac* 

Indoennea malaccana Mlldl!. 

Ennta {Smricnncd) maidccam^ Kobelt, in Mart, & Chemn, 
Couch. Cab. Ersl. fld. Abt. Xil p. 237, PL 
figs. 15^16. 1905. 

E^tnt'a {slffcrostrophk} maia^camj v, Mollendorff, Nachr, 
Deut. Malac. Gesell.^ 1902^ p, 136* 

Kelantan. 

Indoennea hungferfordiana Mlldff, 

Ennea {Sinoenncd) hungerJordmKdf Kobeltp op. cit.^ pp. 
345-346, pi XL, figs. 21-22. 

Ennm (Mkroitrophia} hungerfordiana, v, Moliendorffp J- As, 
Soc. BengaL LV, iS86| p. 300. 

id., Proc. Zool Soc. London, 1391, p, 331, Pl. XXX, figs. 22fl. 

Perak. 

IndcHmiiea perakensU St XevilL 

Ennca {itidoennea) perahcnsts^ Kobelt, op. cit., p, 345, FL 
XL, figs. lS-20. 

Enneu perakcn^h, Godwin-.^usten & G. Nevill Proc. Zool, 
Soc. London^ 1379, p* 735^ PI. LIX, fig. 2. 

Ennca {Mkr&siraphk} perahcnsiSf v, B^ldllendorff, Pmc, ZooJ, 
Soc. London, 1&9J, p, 331, l“Sa. 

Perak. 

Indoerinea subcylindnca Mlldff. 

Ennea (trktocnnea) mbcvlmdrka, Kobelt, op. dt., p. 346^ 
PI XL, fig. 23. 

Ennca {Mkrosirophia) subcytindnat, v. Mollcndorff, loc. dt., 
p. 331, PL XXX, fig. 3. 

Indacnnca subcvlmdrica, Peile, Proc, Malac. Soc., XVIIT, 
1929, p. no. 

Bukit Pondong, Perak, 

^Indoenn^a ridleyl Peile. 

Indccnnea ridlcyi, Peile, Eh-oc. Malac. Soc., XVII, 1926, 
fig. 

Id. op. ck., XVIIl, 1923, pp. 153-154, hg. 5. 
.Abundant in the Batu Cave, and Gua Tembus, Selaugor- 
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*Iiidoenfiea hutlerj Peilo. 

/nd<^€nNca bulicri, Peile, Proc. Malac. Soc., XVIII, 
pp. 153-JI4^ fig, l-la. 

Batu Cave, Selangor. 

(See Peile's remarks under his reference lo subcylindriai). 
tinea bkolor Huiton-t 

An introduced species which is well eslablished in various parts 
of the Peninsula 

de Morgan records it from Penang, and 1 have seen specimens 
from Selangor. 

The species is found also in India and in the Mascarene Islands. 

As the subdivision of the genus does not seem to tne to be 
In a satisfactory state I prefer to Include all the species under 
the one heading Streft^xh. When better known they will prove 
to be more suitably arratiged under several generic names. 

See Kobeltp in Marlin and Chemnitz, Concb.-Cab., I Bd., XIL 
Abth, B., 2 Th.j 1906, p. 99 seq. 

Also Gude's Synopsis of the genus should be consulted. Gude^ 
Proc, IMatac. Soc. 

The genus, like its near ally includes carnivorous species, 

with large, sickle-shaped teeth on the radiila. 

The shells of both genera are glassy-white. In Sireptaxh the 
shell is helicoid 7 and the last whorl or so is e^centric^ whilst the 
species of Ennea hay's always a pupiform shell. 

Streptaxb miridcua MUdfl. 

Samul J^lands^ 

StreptaxiH colllngei Sykes. 

Streptaxia aiamenaia Plr. v, depress^ Mlldff. 

Samui Is. 

St rep tax is bulbul uh Morelet. 

Samui Is, 

Streplaxts ^tranguLatus Mlldff. 

SamuL Is. 

Streptaxis roel>elini Mltdff. 

Samui Is. 

Streptaxxs plus^sensis de Morgan. 

Perak. 

Streptaxid sykesi Collinge. 

Biserat in Jalor, 
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’^Streplaxis nummu^ Laidlaw. 

Odottturtemon (Dhraricmon) ftjfjijitinj:, Laidlaw^ Proc. Malac, 
Soc., XVlll, pp. 359-260, %. 1. 

Singgura. 

NOTE.— 

By an error which T regret J find that I have transposed the 
two species Oyakia hugonis Pfr. and D. Pfr, both above 

and in my paper in the Proceedings of the Malacological Sodety 
of London, xis, 193 L P- ‘ a new sub-family Dvakiinae/ 

The species from Puku Aor is Mnnh Pfr. and hugonh Pfr, 
does not occur on that island or in the Peninsula so far as I know. 

EintdHa de Morgan docs come very near hugonis and is scarcely 
separable from janus, sq that it remains irwe that these forms tend 
to grade into each other, Anatomkally sannio and Ffugntih arc 
of course extremely similar. 


journal^ vol. X, Part flip 1933, 

CORRIGENDA. 

Preface. For /, D, Nsighes read 7*, D. Hughes 

p. P. lO-li, for lived ladidn Buddhist jeha possessed 
an armiii4iry sphere read were Indian Buddhists who erected 
a starfe lo the ilimtrhns feet of Cnutama whom M&hts- 
yanists identify with the universe (lit. ormiKnry sphere) 
and add a footnote Fide Kern, Notnlen Bat. Gen. tSfiS, 
p. 15S and Kern's Verspreide Gf^hriften VII, pp. t4l-2,*^ 

p, I7p 1,1 for itt>e/Jfed read revetted. 

p. 1 Sj note, ior Sausa read Sousa, 

p. 19^ t.12, for Malaeca read Malabar. 

p. 31 Ibot^pm}; for 1911 read tGH & for 1912 read 1612, 

p. JS, I 42 delete and so, probably^ Vim Pahang {or the 
Temertoh region) ceased for_ever to one of the Negri 
SemMan. ^ ^ * 

p. 39, note, for 1S62 read' 16S2. 
p. 47p L23 delete •{? ^ndahara]. 
p. 63p 1,24 for figures read figure^ 
p. 65, 1.4 delele {? Doing Kechil), 
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p- 94, third porafn'aph 1 2, after add on S December 

ISS6 the Gsvemar regretted he could not aiioio ^jty of 
the Temenggosg^s jatleweri to go armed m Singapore. 
p. 98 J. 13 for MtUtihir read 

p. 100 U. 32,33 for m? read mS and for Korh read Tahh. 

p. 134, for D. Kechii fa) Jcjit. 'Abdu’i-Ilamid read D. Kechtl 
(ff). Tun ^Abdu’l-Usmid. 

p. 148, U.3S-40 delete and read Thit refers to Tun * Abdul- 
Jsmol jtfha fucceeded *Abclu’l-Alajid as Terncnggartg. 

pp. 148, ISO. On 20 Sha'ban 1160 A.D. (18 July 1747) Sultan 
Sulaimn and Bendahara Tan Hussar (= Tun Husain) 
made a treaty with Wiliiani Decker on behalf of the Dutch 
East India Company aa to rewards far tbe apprehensin of 
slaves absconding by sea—to Linggi, Ayer HLlam, Jugra, 
KJang, Selangor, iluar, Itadang, Balu Pahat and Pomian, 
Again at the house of the same Bcndahara, in Malacca, 
Sultan Sulaiman decreed for the Dato’ Kapitao (i.e. of the 
Maiaj-sj the line for incivility to I'cnghulns. Tun Husain 
also laid down the qoalifi cations for Malay headmen. 
And he paid the marriage price for the daughters of manu- 
mited slaves, adding to the law promulgated “ by the 
Sultan, Mangkat di-julang, after him, the Yang di-pertuan 
Besar, called hlangliat di-kayu anak, who followed the 'ado/ 
of Sultan Mahmud Sbah, King of Malacca,” Newbold's 
British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, vol. ll, 
pp. 272*3, 276, 28 S, 289. 

p. ISO, for Tun *Abdul-Jamat, Tern, [f P.R. ca, 1760-?) read 
Tun ‘AbduUamal, Tern, P,R. ca. 1760. 

For Doing Kechii, Temenggong [J noi instaUed) read 
Damg Kechii. 

Add XU I Bcndtihara Tahir d. 1S63 as elder brother of 
Sultan Ahmad of Pahang. 

p. 1S9 for Plate U read Plate lU. 

read ^;^lj jjuJl 

and translate: This is the gfetrnting grave and the pure 
sleeping-place of the Sultan, etc. 

For Lui Uj i-js-y-b read l^'if 

and translate May God fill his grave loitk gleam and light, 
p. 16^ t.28 for XXII read XXX/f and for A'A'A'// read 

P- 167 Plate XXXII i, for The reverse of i/ie some siefie read 
Inscription on the fooisione of ike same grave. 
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TRIASSIC WOOD FROM THE MALAY STATES. 

By W. N- Edwards. 

(Published by permissioii of ihe Trustees of the Bn'tish Museum). 

(Hales Xl^II), 

For the n^alerial described here I aiu iirdebled to Mr. J, B. 
Scrivenorp iate Director of the Federated Malay Slates Geological 
Survey, who has furnished the particulars of its occurrence, and 
has presented the specimens to Lhe British Museum (Xatiiral 
History)+ They are from two dllferenL localities^ but Mr. Scrlveiior 
considers the age in each case lo be probably Triassjc. For the 
Kclantan fossil wood this has already been recorded by Mr. Scrivenor 
in the Geology of Malaya,^’ 1931, p. 68. 

L DadQxyhn jdcroiww Walton. 

(PL XI, 1-3; PL Xll). 

This species b represented by a fine portion of a sdicihed 
log, about 32 cin. in diameter and about 22 cm. in height. U was 
found on a rubber estate at Jerantut^ Pahang, by Mr. E. S. VVill- 
boum. In the opinion of hir. Scrivenor it was weathered out of 
arenaceous beds, overlying andesite. 

Whereas so many fossii coniferous woods consist merdy of 
secondary xylem^ this specimen is of particular interest, especially 
in view of Its presumed age, since it includes ihe pith and primary 
xylem. The preservation at the centre of the stem is not perlecl, 
and the presence of a mass of chafcedonic quartx radiating into 
cracks in the secondary^ x>'^lem gives Lhe pith an apparent dlameler 
of 1—2 cm, A microscopic examinatioiij however, suggests that 
the true diameter of the pith was probably al most a few iriillimelres. 
The distinguishable characters of the stem may be summarized 
as follows: 

The pith consists of large, round, parenchymatous cells, and 
contains, near lhe periphery and opposite the apices of some of 
the xylem wedges, a few groups of smaller and rather thick-walled 
cells. 


The xyhjn appears to be entirely centripetal. Growth-rings 
are almost absent, but can be faintly seen in some secUonS taken 
from lhe outer part of the trunk. Parenchyma and r^in canals 
are absent. 

The irackeids have bordered pits on the radial walls which 
are usually in one row^ in contact, and sometimes compreS^. 
The preservation is poor, but sometimes lhe pits definitely appear 
to be separate. Very rarely they are in two rows and hesagonally 
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Triassic Wood (nqin I he Malay States, 

compressed. The tangential walls are tinpilled. There are also 
^iral marktngs due to decay. The diameter of the larger tradieids 
IS about 50^. 


The tayi arc uniseriate, one lo about 20 cells in height. The 
field pitting IS obscure; there arc perhaps 2-4 pits in the field. 
The ^ngenlial width of the ray cells is frequently about 20«t but 
may be as much as 35^i. 


On the characters of the rather poorly pre- 
KrtiCd ay lent alone, such a wood might be regarded as unidentifiable 
Ihe presence of groups of small thick-walled cells in the pith’ 
howewr at once sqggesU a comparison with a South African wood 
destnbro by Waltan (1925) as DadQxyhn schrosum^ In both 
c^ses toe preservation ol the pith and perimedulbry' region is not 
very good, but the groups of cells in the Malay wood certainly 
swm comparable with the groups of setereids described by W'alton. 
bnlortunately, none of the longitudinal sections of the Malay 
p;^ through any of these groups, so that one cannot be 
al^Iutely certain that they were composed of elongated sclereids. 
Their posittoo however, is significant, and most of the other 
characters of the wood agree closely with those of Walton s species. 

Two differences, which are probably not of systematic im- 

i" annual 

Ztf. and the bordered pits on the radial 

walls of the tracheids are more frequently bUerfate. Dadoxyton 

ffqinw recorded and very clearly figured by Williams 

(1930) from Kenya, and it is of interest to note that, in his 
material, growth nngs are almost completely absent, and the oits 
on the radial walls of the tracheids are usually uniseriate In 

!I^ fi ^ doubtful whether this character is sufficient to justify 
it ^tns better to include the Kenya material 
m Waltons species. It is not certain (owing to the state of 

KlereirfT^ whether the Malay specimen had so many groups 
of sclereids as the Kenya wood, in which there are about 22 bS 
0 erwise these two woods appear to have been very much alike. 

structure of the pith is a 
^racter of suffiaent value to warrant generic separation 
from the comprehensive form-genus Dadoxylon, and, with more 
abm^ant malenal from different localities and different parts of 

^ possible to decide whether or not the 
noted aW are constant specific characters, 
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Locality: —Jerajitut, Pah^Liig, Federated ^laky States. 

Ilorhofi:- —Mr. J, B, Scrivenar believes Lhat the beds in which 
the trurik occurred are of Triassic age. WaJtou gives the horizon 
of the South African (Cape Province) wood as “ lop of ^lolteon 
beds or possibly higher*” Du Toil ha$ shown that the MoHeno 
beds must be refert^ to the Upper TriassiCp and as ihe ovcrlyiriig 
Red Beds and Cave Sandstone contain Upper Triassic vertebrates, 
the type specimen of D* jeferojnm may be regarded as probably 
of Upper Triassje or possibly Rhaetic age. 

Williams does not deal with the age of the Kenya material, 
but from an accompanying paper by Miss McKinnon Wood (I9J0) 
it appears that tbe D. scfer&sum must have come from tho MazeiVis 
^dstone, which is one of the up|3cr members of the Durnma 
Sandstone, and underlies lower Jurassic beds, though the eJiacl 
relations are uncertain. One of the low^er members of the Dnruma 
series, the Maji ya Chumvi Beds, is regarded as being Low-er 
Triassic. ft would therefore seem to be consistent with the present 
evidence to consider the beds yielding D. scicroium in Kenya as 
probably of Upper Triassic or Rhaetic age* 

Pending further information as to the vertical range of the 
/>* scttroiiim lypt of wood^ one can at least say that Mr, Scrivenor’s 
estimate of the age of the Jeranlut inink is confirmed by a 
microscopical examination of the vrood, and that an Upper Triassic 
age is suggested. 


iL Dadoxyton sp, 

(Texi-fig. 1). 

Description :—Several pieces of dense black secondary wood, 
possibly all from one trunk, without any pilb or primary^ xylem. 
The presenation of the pits on the tracheid walls and in the 
held is fairly good in parts; certainly belter than in D. sderosum 
described above. In patches the tissues are entirely filled with 
pyrites. 

Growth rings arc apparently absent, and there are no resin 
canals nor parenchyma. In radial section the tracbelds are some¬ 
times as much as 70^t m diameter. The bordered pits are in 
1~4 rows (usually 2 or 3)^ usually in contact and alternating^ 
but only occasionally he.xagona]]y compressed. When uniseriale 
they are frequently compressed* The tangieniiaJ walls of the 
Lracheids ate unpitted. There are I—6 beld-pits^ which are not 
verj^ well preservedp but appear lo be ^metimes dfculaTp and 
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Triassic Wood from the Malay States. 

sometimes ellJpticaJ to oblique. The rays are uniseriate, 1—40 
cells high, and the tangentJai width of the cells is usually less 
than ZOfi, 

Text-pio. 1 . Dadoiyton sp. Irom Kelantan. Radial section show* 
ing field-pitting of medullary rays, The bordered 
pits on the tracheids arc usually in contact. 
B.M.N’.H., 00. V. 2H6Se. x im 



Comporiion vjith otAer tt’OiudfThe characters of the secondary 
wood differ markedly from those of the Jerantut tree, and it does 
not seem possible to include both in the same species. Nor can 
this hfalay wood be referred to Dadoxytoti arben, in which the 
pits are frequently separate or in scattered groups, nor to the 
Indian species dc^bed by Holden (D, fjtdfrBWj and D. bensakmc}. 
These three spedes are dehoitely Permian, so far as is known at 
present; of somewhat later woods, D. australt. (Cric, 18SP) from 
the Triassic of New Caledonia is inadequately described and figured, 
but differs at any rate in the presence of W'ell-marked annual 
^gs and the much lower rays, as well as apparently in the more 
frequently hexagonal pits. The Indian Jurassic D. rAfmakateme 
Sahni (1951) also has well-marked growth rings and difiers in 
^veral minor points. Another Indian wood, From the Maleri stage 
(which may be Rhaetic), described but not riamed by Sahnl 
P' * similar structure, but is not 

sunicieiitiy well preserved for exact comparison. In certain respects 
we Malay wood resembles some of the unnamed specimens of 
Dadoxyloti de^ribed by Williams (1930) from Kenya, but in no 
case can identity be assumed. In view cif the imperfect stale of 
the Malay wood and the absence of any very distinctive features, 
it does not seem advisable to create a new name for it, and it 
affords no definite ex'idence for the age of the strata in which 
It occurs. 

locality ; —“ On the SungeJ Tranang in the Ulu of the 
Nenggeri River," Kelantan, Malaya. 

Iforhon: — Believed to be Triassic. 

1933) JiQyal Atigtic Society, 
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iii. Stttnittsry, 


Very few plant fossils liave been recorded frotn the Malay 
States, bat some specimens of Pecoptens and Cordnites from the 
Raub scries of Keliuitan (Edwards 1926) suftsested that in 
Slephatiiait times the' flora of Malaya was related to the northern 
rather than the southern type of Penno-CatbonifeTous v^etation. 
A more extensive Stephanian or Lower Permian flora of the northern 
type had already b«n found in Sumatra, The subsequent d^- 
covery by Lighlfoot (Walton 1929) of pecoplerids associated with 
Cloiiopteris in Rhodesia shows that some northern types had 
penetrated far into that part of Gondwanaland, and opens the 
question as to whether the connexion may have been by way of 
the East Indies and Malaya. Further evidence Is at present lacking, 
but whatever may have been the case In Permo-Carboniferous 
times, the present record of Dadoxylon tclsfosHttt in Malaya seems 
to indicate a relationship with East and South .■\frica in the Upper 
Triascic, 

The feeble development or apparent absence of growth rings 
in the Malayan spedea of Dadoxylon must not be too highly 
stressed, but it is of interest to note that in South .‘\frica these 
woods have strongly marked rings, while in the intermediate East 
African repon, according to Williams, the rings are fairly well 
marked in some, and faint in others. It is possible tfet these 
dtflcrmces may be a reflection of differing climatic conditions. 
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Explanation of Plata XI, 

Fic- 1 . Dadoxylon sderosum Walton, from Jerantut, Pahang, 
F.M,S. Transverse section in the region of the pith, 
with group of thick walled celb at o. 
no, V. 2l464d. x 60. 

Fic. 2. The same. Xo. V, 2i464g. x 34. 

Fig, 3. The same. Transverse section in the outer 

part of the wood, showing faintly marked rings which 
may not be tme growth rings. No, V. 2H64a. x !fl, 
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GANTANG OF KELANTAN. 

By Anker Rentse. 

(Plate XV). 

For Visitors to the local inarkeL it is Interesting to watch the 
rice^sellers. One cannot but admire the deftness and dexterity with 
w'hidi they fill their gantang measures and empty the conlerits 
into the huyer^s basket or bag. The mote skill^ they are in 
measuring, the bigger profit they obtain. When filling his gantang 
or cAupak with rice the seller nlll hold it in a sloping position, 
so that the measure will not be full and ox^er-flowing and will thus 
save a handful of rice at each operation. Careless buyers will 
then find on ihdf return homep that the contents of their bag of 
rice is appreciably less than what it should be. In ihia way the 
rice-dealer is often able to turn a dishonest cent In spite of the 
standardisation of his measures. 

Il appears front inscriptions on the old gantung^ described below^ 
that the past rulers of Kelantan fully realized the necessity of 
protecting buyers by introducing standard rice measures. The 
gantang used when Kelantan was under the Siamese Protectorate 
was smallfF than the present one, which is equal to one gallon 
(I gallon = 1 gantang = 4 t/iupak « S Skeat and Blagden 

remark p that b ganiang b a dry measure, varying much according 
to locality, but roughly corre^onding to a gallon.”*. Even in 
the same locality I he gisnldTig varied from time to lime. 

Pl. X\\ fig. 3 shows an old gaftlang which was presented to me 
Mine time ago. It was found near the mouth of the Sokor river 
in llu Kelantan. The Sokor is a tributary of the Kelantan river. 
It is situated about 50 mles from the coast. Though the banks 
of this river are now uninhabited (except by wandering Semangs) 
I have been told by local Malays, that in times past there was 
a big settlement near the Kuala Sokor^ traces of which have now 
disappeared in the jungle. This ganiang is made of bronze of a 
kind somewhat similar to that of the old Kelantan gongs. Two 
holes on the side indicate traces of a handlep which has disappeared. 
Part of the inscrlpllon on the side was found to be unreadable 
owing to decay and poor craftsmanship. 

By the kind assistance of Mr, W, Linehan^ Assistant British 
Adviser, Kelantan, T am able to decipher part of this inscription 
as follows: fni-lah gantmg {perheionjaan ?) sukaiaTi (Sunan 
al^adU?)1232 The reading 
b^lanpan h not out of place when it is considered, 

ihat^rice must have been a medium of exchange or form of currency 
in Kelantan in the past^ as it still ts in the more remote parts 
of the country. We may translate the expression a currency 
and measure. It is remarkable what a variety of objects have 

^‘'Pflgan Raesi of Malay Peninsula” (l^> 
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^(1 used in the past in v^qus countries ns a circulating medruin:— 
SMns amongst Red Indian tribeSj cattle amongst pastoral people 
(the Latin word for money ficcuma from pecus affords et,-idence 
of the earliest Roman money being composed of cattle), com 
and maize amongst agricoUtiral people. Tobacco adopted 
as legal lender by the colonists of North America. Rice, fowls, 
jungle^ prtiduce and ghee are sometimes still proffered in payment 
of land rents in Ulu Tembcling, The aborigines of the Jetai Kechll 
pay tribute to the Halo’ Maharaja Perba in rice and fowl. The 
fOHfffng may thus be translated as follows: 

J ills IS a Gantang, a currency and measure (approved by) Sultan 
. ^222 (AM.)..., . /(/Ic. in lg07 A.D.). 


i» Kelantan then was Long Muhammad or Raja 

Muhammad \ (Marhum hfandtil), son of Raja Vunus, the pro- 
f^nitor of the present io>-aI family. Raja Muhammad I ascended 

1^31 tA.Hj (ISJS A.IJ.J. An interesting point, as regards this 
gea/ong of the year ]222 A-H. is, that Raja Muhammad I during 
he fights with Trenggami and Patani for the rutership of Kelantan 
retired for some time to Sukui* or Sokor, the place where the 
gmtang was found. 


or 


The gantaag {pi, XV. fig, 3) contains not more than 6.8 pints, 
1.2 pints less than the present standard measure. 


The gaatattg (p], XV. fig. 1) was shown to me by Tengku Besar 
Juan ^usuf, who very kindly gave me permission to lake a photo- 
^apn of It, This gan/atig is of a much later date than the former. 
It js hollowed out of one block of Ciengal wood .and is bound 
round the nm by a rather beautifully designed brass-band, j*ust 
underneath which is a small tin plate, the Sultan's t^ra (seal), 

'llL llieir seals 

on he top of the gsniang {and the chufiak too) in order that any 

be detw^ measure? by unscrupulous persons would readily 

If inscription on this Hra was too decayed to be readable, 

ijiii'^jl o Arabic, llie year was, howcwr, quite clear, 

fr^ Svhan Muhammad II 

fSultan Muiut Jiferah) was the ruler of Kelanfan ( 1251—1304 

A,D.), successor of Muhammad I, who died 
childless (Marhum Mandul). 

This gantattg contains only 6.6 pints, or 1.4 pints less than 
present ^Undartl measure^ 

L'l. 2 presented to me by Tengku 

Kiiaitd bin Tengku Bendahara. It is made out of a coconut-shell. 


• Journal Royal A^iatk lyciety (M^byan Branch), No. 7t, May l^li; 
«. Mamort:—fraimcrt of History of Tren^nu and Kclttntan. 
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The Rajs’s tern has disappeared, but the place where it was affixed 
can still be seen. The content of thb ckupak proved to be 1.6S 
pints or OJS pint less Lhau the present chupak measure. This 
chupak thus appears to be of the same age as the gant&ng In 
fig, I, as its content Is % of that gantang. 

Tengku Khalid showed me a tin ganlang with the Sultanas 
tcra both on top and bottom. It was dated 1319 (A.H. 1901 A,D,) 
and proved to contain 7 pints or 1 pint less than the present 
standard measure. 

In Kelantan the gantang is not only employed as a rice- 
measure. In certain districts it is in common use for measuring 
meat, fish, salt, elc. One gmiang of meat amounts to appro^cimately 
Syi —6 catties. 
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NOTES ON MALAY BEIJEFS. 

By AxKEft Rentse, 

Pmut Tasek. 

Pmat Tasek, tlie centre of itie ocean; the Rreat whirlpool in 

p -'“"ffff, grow^. According to 

R. J. Uii^kinsoiis Didtionar>' (Singapore, 1903 ):—Junesh 
A(«ggr (Persian, stfagf). African; Ethiopian; negro; connected 
with East Coast of Africa; an adjective of remote or fabulous 
origin^ 

. 3 tree to grow on a sunken bank, ttbing runt oh 

!If ocean guarded by dragons, possibly a tradition 

of the Coca maldtva- (Hk. Raj. Don., 3l).” 

From Vtu Kelantant — 

Si ^ the mots 

rawste the wan water to disappear into hell’s big boiling-pot 

"'lirl-pool. Underneath the pot bS?is 
nhig*diy prevent the ocean from run- 

account is kept of the good and the bad 

H^en k K.^T accountant in 

Heaven is Ka Tebir, and m Hell, Kiraman, The last one is said 

OR the floor^and" dpH^^””^/ that he gets angry, throws his 

rather too miicV ^ 

<lragon IS supposed to be in possession of certain gjth'ga 
or beaoar stones with magic properties. According to a legend of 

Se Princess Si? Dcivi, 

^these bezoar stones as a cure for a poisonous snake bite. 

a cave of ^t^^itntan in 193fi, 

gaS (a ""a opened iu 

fhe iifnci its way through 

in.tn V Plunged into the Galas River following ihg floiSs 

?t collSeJ Kuala 

Ai ’ ^ awther dragon coming down the Pergau River, 

SLr he two turned into one; but the seals of the 

"IJMed with a thli^ one at 
sr-il^ turned into one; but the 

as a 'secan in order to relieve its brother at Pusal Tasek 

”/ ^hose daj-s ™s 

expected to be too onerous for one! 

1933] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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The big Pylhnn s^nake, which has got iwo smalt claws one on 
each side of the anus, is believed lo turn into a dragon when 
fuJl grown. The claws are said to develop into the hindlegs of a 
dragon. 

According to Owen Rutter: ** The Dragon of Kinabalu/' 
(Clement Ingleby^ London), p. ]% the Geruda^ the fabulous bird 
of Vishnu, lives in the top of Pauh Janggi. 

From /Ac ATcfajifufl Shad^^ Play {Wayang-kulit ):— 

Raja fskandar (Alexander the Great) intended to go to China 
to marry the Emperordaughter^ ^Mien the Gcruda bird heard 
the ne^^s, it went to King Solomon (Nabl Sulaiman) and told him. 
King Solomon was disgusted by the idea of a Muslim prince marry¬ 
ing an inHdel and ordered the Geruda to prevent it. So, wh^^n 
Raja Iskandar w,is on his way to China, the Geruda bird raised 
a storm, which wrecked the ship* All were drowned excfjpl Raja 
Ukandar, whom the Geruda seized In Its daws and brought lo 
Pusal Tasek, where it placed him in a box nod threw him into 
I he wbirlpciok so that he might disappear down below. However, 
the ocean current carried the box away from the whirlpcMil and 
landed It on the coast of China, where Raja Iskandar married the 
EmiwroCs daughter. King Solomon, furious when he heard of the 
marriage, condemned the Geruda bird to remain on the mountain 
Kaf (Caucasus) at the end of the world for ever. 

In JRASSB. 72, May 1916+ is printed the Hikayat Marong 
Maha Wangsa, by A. J. Sturrock, where p. 37, an account is to 
be found of the Geruda bird carrying away anak raja Rum. Another 
reference b to Great Short Starks of the World (William Heineman, 
Londonp 1927, p. 34) Persian tales: The Sailor and ihe Pearl 
Jferchantp translated by Reuben Levy', m.a., from MS, Ouseley 
231 j Bodleian Library (Oxford University Pre^). This tale relalcs 
how the sailor during his adventures came to a spot on the sea, 
a long way off looking like a minaret^ hut really a high mountain, 
at the foot of which was a great whirlpool dragging ,ships down 
to the b>ttom of the sea. The sailor managed to save himself and 
get up lo the top of the mouniatrij w'here he found a labtet and 
a drum. The drum was made of Damascus bronze and covered 
wfth lion skin. An inscriplion on the tablet lold him, that Alexander 
The Greal reached the Lion's Mouth, as ihe place was called, on 
hb travels rtnind the worlds and as he was aware of the danger 
there beforehand, he brought along with him 4000 wise men. 
Plato, lielng one of those^ ordered the drum lo be made, and when 
it had been slruok thrice, ihe ship came back to the surface again. 

Reference.—R. J. Wllkinscm. Joum. Malay. Branch Roy, 
-Asiat, Soc. X, 1932. 

Kojidottg Haioh. 

hojidang Balok^ the fold of the |igcrs+” a place on a moun* 
tain lo the jungle, where the tigers axe ruled by tbcir king. 
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W, Skeat, “ Fables amj Folktales from an Eastern Forest ” 
(Cambridge CnKtirsity Press, 1901). p. 26: The Tigers’ Fold, ft 
is here related bow a sorcerer in a trance was seised by his tiger- 
chief and brought to the tigers’ fold and kepi safe for the tigers 
in the chiefs own house, where the prowling beasts did not dare 
to attack him. Afterwards he managed to escape home, where he 
told bis family about his adventures. 

The following tale, told me by an old medicineman, To' Mat 
Sab, who is of Semang origin, gives a detailed description of this 
belief in L‘ln Kelantan among the forest people. 

Kandang Balok is the home of the tigers. It is said to he 
situated on iittnong Ledang in L'lu Kemaman (according to To’ 
Mat Sah), Mere rules Dalo’ Uban (the greyhalrcd chief), who 
is the tiger king. He lives in a palace built of human bones, 
the n»f whereof is thatched with human hair. In their own country 
the tigers walk about like human beings; but when leaving their 
place for hunting, they pass through a bamboo tunnel underneath 
Sungai Putih (the White River), whereby they attain the shape 
of tigers. Returning through the tunnel back to Kandaivg Balok 
they regain their human shape. 

Once there was a Bomor Beliaii (the medicineiiian, who 
exorcises die tiger spirit, fiantu beliatt) in Ulu Xeluntan named 
SadJnda, who treated a sick person with a certain kind of medicine. 
The latter was, however, only partially cured, wherefore he promised 
Sadihda, that he would prepare a feast consisting of Ayer serbat 
(sweet water) and Lenuttg Pulut (glutinous rice cooked in coconut 
juice in a bamboo vessel), if Sadinda would invoke the tiger spirit 
to complete the cure. Sadinda agreed. A shelter was erected, the 
roof seven feet above the ground and thatched with scented leaves, 
such as Kupen best, degong, krek, tebu. cftalong, chanties and 
pmas huiait. The ground beneath was covered with the same 
kind of leaves for the sick person to lie on. At night fiadinda 
commpeed a Moin Bangsi seance, Sadinda himself played the 
bangsi, a Semang noseflute, and all the people of the tribe were 
s^ted around the shelter, singing and playing the chaatong together 
mlh Pe’ Ginding (apparently IV Mindok), who played the butuh 
crottg. The sick person lay in the middle beneath the shelter 
with a poultice made of a kind of flour on his forehead. 

Sangsi.-~.\ Semang noseflute about 26 inches long. The word 
bangsi not common in Ulu Ketanlan, where the .Malays use 
a shorter bamboo flute called scredom. The word bangsi is 
probably Pahang Malay (To’ Mat Sah came from Ulu 
Pahang), According to bkoat and Biagden the Semang words 
for a bamboo noseflute arc pensol, penbok and penyoigti, 

Cbantong ;—Bamboo pounders; each person carries two, one in each 
hand; when pounded on a piece of wood they make different 
sounds. 
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fSuluk kerong :—A slringed bamboo guitar. Semang: keroniang or 
kermtmg .—SkeaL and Elagden; L1n Kelantan .Malay Gctt- 
dang btilGk. On the la^t mentioned ihe strings are cut out 
of the bamboo and kept away from it£ body by &mall pieces 
of wood: Lhe end of the strings are still fastened and to 
part of the body* This iitstnimeiit Ls in use among Malays 
in Ulu Kelantanj and b similar to that shown on the draw¬ 
ing of a Manira gniUr, Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Rac^ 
of the Alalay Peninsula^ Vol. IIj p. 145^ except for the 
strings^ which appear to be of some foreign materiaf. 

The performance vrent on till late in the night, when Sadinda 
succeeded in invoking the tiger spirit^ which took possession of bb 
body. He danced around the sick man playing the nosefiute, with 
which he finally blew the man's sickness oul through the poultice 
on his forehead. After seven days the tiger spirit returned in the 
shape of a tiger and demanded the feast proffered. Nolhing was 
ready^ however, as all Lheir rice bad been eateo^ and none of them 
had been able to procure a new stocks 

"" What is the use of me becoming a medicineman here, if you 
do not pay your fee? ” roared the tiger angrily, “ I shall certainly 
take Sadinda along with me back to Kandang Balok.'' 

At which he seized Sadinda, slung him on to his back and 
disappeared into the jungle. 

When they went through the bamboo tunnel underneath the 
White River, the tiger assumed the form of a human beings and 
both entered Kandang Balok and were admitted before To' Uban, 
the king of tiger$. He received them well and gave Sadinda a 
beautiful princess of the tiger folkj bb own cousin, to marry, and 
Sadindab name was changed to Huluhalang Bongsu (the youngest 
warrior). In time they got a son^ Hulubalang Kllat (the lightning 
warrior). But as lime went on Hulubalang Bongsu conceived a 
growing longing for his wife and son in Kelantan^ and one day 
he went up to the king of Tigers, and said: 

** Pardon Dato', your slave craves permission to go back to 
Xelantan for a short whJJe to see hb wife and son.'^ 

** Well! my brother,” answered the king^ " you shall be allowed 
to do so; but do not remaiD In Kelantan for more than seven 
days." 

The king gave him two of his warriors as an escort, Hulubalang 
Rebong (the Warrior of the young Bamboo-shoots) and Hulubalang 
Lentang Hendang (the Warrior with the deep Booming and Droning 
Sound of a tiger), whereupon Sadinda went and lold hb wife, the 
tiger princess, about his intention, at which she remarked:_ 

“ My friend intends to return to Kelantan for seven days? 
Well! do not be away long. Take thb Bewaar stone {guiiga}, and 
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when you arrive near yout kampQsg, leave it on the ground:, you 
will then be lumiKl into a human s^pe and thus be able to enter 
yoi^ house. Furtherinorc take this egg, and. take great care, that 
it ts not crushed; if it is crushed you can never again return to 
Kandang Balok/' 

He then took leave of his wife and his son and departed 
with his two followers. When passing underneath the White Ri\er 
they ^umed the shape of ligera, and in a straight line they went 
for Kelantan. jVrrU'ing they came to a Chinese clearing, where 
there were seven [»gs. Being hungry' they attacked and killed one 
of them; but the Chinaman, hearing the noise, jumped out of 
the hut and threw his spear at the tigers. This hit Hulubalang 
Bong^u if] the flank, and jumping and gasping from pain, he 
crushed the egg, which he carri^ in his mouth. 

The two other tigers roared in horror: ** Hulubalang Bongsu 
is dead! the egg has l^en crushed.’' 

.'Vs quick as lightning they tore a piece of skin out of the dead 
pig and pul it into the wound, which healed at once. But where 
the wound had been there remained a bare spot without any hairs, 
and everybody can see, that it was the skin of a pig. That tiger 
was seen by many jungle folk in Ulu Kelantan. 

Hulubalang Rebong and Hulubalang Lentang Dendang now 
took leave and returned to Kandang Balok; but Sadinda, still in 
the shape of a tiger, went along to his k^pong, where he left 
the bezoar stone in the jungle nearby, and, resuming human shape 
entered his house, where he was well received by his people. 

Sonie time afterwards Sadinda fell ill and died; and shortly 
after this a youog tiger took up his abode in the surrounding 
Jungle. One e%'ening he entered Sadinda’a house in human shape 
and knocked at the door. 

“ Who is there? " asked Sadinda s son from inside. 

“ It is your younger brother,” answered the voice outside the 
door. It was Hulubalang Kilat. 

“ I wish to see my father,” said Hulubalang Kilat, 

"Your father is dead,’' answered the elder brother. 

On bearing this Hulubalang Kilat returned to the jungle and 
disappeared for ever. 

OMENS. 

The following description of Omens was given to me in Jawi 
writing by Che Ahmad, Kota Baharu. 

Pvsal pada m^nyaiakan ptlattgkahan hart kita hendak btfjalaH. 

Bermula jika pada hari ahad mara-nya di-bumi nahas rnalam, 
jika berjalan pagi-pagi ‘^amat rugi, jika tengah tulib akan ber- 
temu dengan keluarga, jika tengah hari akan beroleh rosak, jika 
daobor akan bertemu dengan adek-kakak yang kaya, jika asar 
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akad beroleb laba^ jlka malam akan bers«teru; jika meng- 

hadap Raja-Raja pada hari itu hendak-hh kita ka-timor laut. 

Pada hari ithnlii.mara-nya di-jalan pagi-pagi kita berjalan bet- 
olph rosakj jika di-tengak-naik akaji beroleh ro.sak, jika di-tengah 
tulih akaii t^roleh taba banyak^ jika di-tengah liarl akin bertemu 
ddngan s^lerUf jika dl-dzuhdr akaji Laba nias dan p^rak^ 

jika asar akan bertemn dengan ad&k kakak, jika petang malam 
akan ticroIeJi la ha yang baik; jika meiighadap Elaja-Raja atati 
Mentri baik* 

Pada hari thalatha jika UtrJaJad pagi-pagi Liada haik, jika 
Lengah naik kita berjalan akan bertemu dengan seieru^ jika Liibhan 
akan beroEeh laba;^ jika lengah hari akan inembuang aycr mata, 
jika dzuhur akm beroleh bbij jika peLang nialam akan bemleh 
iaba l^nda yang balk; jika menghadap Raja-Raja pada hari itu 
hcndak-lah kita hadap ka-tenggara. 

Pada hari rabu mara-nya d.l-du5iinp jika pagi kit a berjalan 
akan her Lomu dedgan pereixipiiaii^ jika tengah naik akan beroleh 
iaba, jika tullhan akan beroleh laba-sa-sualu dengaii adek-kakak, 
jika tengah hari alamat membiiadg ayer mutap jika asar akan ber¬ 
oleh laba^ jika petang dan malam akan beroieh makonan; jika 
menghadap Raja-Raja mcnghadap kita selatan, 

Pada hari kbamia jika pagi-pagi kita berjalan beroleh laha 
tetipi hflang piilaj jika tengab naik betLemu dengan seteru^ jika 
tulihan akan beroleh benda yang baik^ jika d^bor akan beroleh 
rusak^ jika asar akan bertemii dcngan adek-kakak; jika nieng-' 
hadap Raja-Raja hadap kita ka-barat-daya. 

Pada hari juma^at jika pagi-pagi kita berjalaa baik^ jika tcngah 
naik akan bertemu dengan adek-kakak, jika asar akan bertemu 
benda yang balk, jika petang dan malam akan niembuang benda 
yang baik; jika menghadap Raja-Raja hadap kita ha-barat but. 

Pada hari sahtu pagi-pagi kita berjaian beroleh kata-kata yang 
jahat, jika tengah naik l^rolcb laha^ jika Lulihan akan bertemu 
dengan seteru, jika tengah had alamat membuang ayer mata, jika 
di-d^hor beroteh labap jika petang dan malam jahat; jika meng¬ 
hadap Raja-Raja hadap kita ka-tenggara. Tamat! 

Jika t>ada hari sabtu dan hari abad pagl-pagi menghadap teng- 
gara, jika pada hari iLhnin dan hari thaJatha pagl-pagi menghad^ 
ka-timor-jati^ jika pada hari rabu dan hari khamis pagi-pagi meng¬ 
hadap ka-selatod, jika hari juma’at pagi-pagi menghadap ka-barat, 
iiildah ingatkan supaya tiada bemiara pekerjoan kita karm pakaian 
hiilubabng turunTLemurun doripada 

Tranilaihn: 

Oft gaverniffg the days af our jaurn^yings. 

First on Sunday there is danger from the earth and misfortune 
at night, if we go for a walk in the morning it means loss, if 
between &—9 a m. we shaU meet relations, if at noon it means mm, 
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if al^jidon praying time (] p.m.) we shall meet prosperous sisters 
and brotJ^rs. if at afternoon praying time (4 p.in.) it is a sign 
of profilj if between S—6 p.m. wc shall make enemies; if we desire 
audience of rajas on this day, we shall have to face the northeast. 

On Monday there are dangers lor travellers: in the early 
morning, we shall incur ruin, if about ?.J0 a.m, we face ruin too' 
if betw^n S ^9 a,m. we shall obtain a lot of profit, if at noon 
UifJr f ^ enemy, if at noon praying time we shall obtain 
profit of gold pd sdver, if at afternoon praying Lime we shall meet 
our younpr sister (or brother), if between 5-6 p.m. good profit 
wilJ be obtained; it is a good sign to meet nobleman or minister. 

On luesdat' it Is bad to walk out in the early niomme; if 
we p out for a walk about 7.50 a.m. it will be towards an enemy 
If about 9.30 a,m. it means profit, if at noon we shaU have to shed 

tears. If at noon prating Lime it is towards profit, if between 5_ t 

p.ni. it means profit in valuable goods; if we desire audience of a 
Kaja on this day, we shall hav'e to face the southeast. 

On Wednesday there is danger in orchards, if we walk out in 

® woman, if about 7.30 a.m. it means 
towards profit, if about 9.30 a,m. it is towards profit for both our 
younger s^ p (or brother) and ourself, if in the afternoon or even¬ 
ing we shall obtain a meal; if we desire audience of a raia we 
must face south. ^ ' 

nra 3 Walk OH Thufsday in the early morning, 

we shall obtain profit, which will be lost again; If about 7JO a.m 

abfe ^ijSldr^f T we shall obtain valu^ 

able goods, if at noon praying time it means towards ruin, if at 

afternoon praying time we shall meet our youn^ sSr (o 
bmiher). if we desire audience of a raja, we have to face the south- 

If we go out for a walk early on Friday morninE it is .mnd 
if 7-30 a.m. we shall meet our younger sister (or brother)' 
!l tL praying time it means towards valuable goods if 

dLvp evening we sholl lose valuable goods; if we 

deare audience of a raja, we have to face the tiorthw^L 

oeonJ? Jiff f ^ Saturday morning some 

^ s«mdal about us. if about 7.30 aun. profit will be 

S Si li a r 

obtain nrnfif Shading ttaTS, if at noon praying time we shall 
p fit, if in the attemoon and evening it will be a bad 

S"' <” 

east ““ Saturday and Sunday, face east-north- 

^fv ™ ^ ®®rniiip of -Monday and Tuesday, face south 

^ mornings of Wednesday and Thursday, face west 

FnAty,—remember these rules and misfortune will mt 

?wm^e UiSS''iIf have been used by warriom 

Jrom tJie tiirie of Ah (son-m^ki? of the Prophet). 

1933] Roy^i Ashtfc S$ci€iy^ 


THE POINTS OF THE COMPASS IN KELANTAN, 

By Anker Rentse, 

The diagram shovra below has been compiled from various 
sources. Fishcr-folt on ihc coast appear to be familiar only with 
the names to the North, Blast and ^uth, many of them. Mcming 
to be doubtful as to the minor names of the compass points to¬ 
wards the West. 

Another noteworthy point is, that many Ulu Keianlan Malays 
know only the names that are used by medicinemen in their in¬ 
cantations, i.e.: North — tiSir bangsawan (or East = 

SfMar naik. South, = //m/« 6<inf, West — Sfiwr ntndok. 

Furthermore medicinemen make use of Javanese names too:— 
North ;= Lttr for long), dakiina; East = Wdan; South — Ktdol] 
//aksina; West — Kohng. 
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TRENGGAmF ROYAI, FAMILY. 

By H. P. Bryson, m.c.s. 

On p. 305 of VoL X, pt. II of this Journal (August 1932) Dr. 
Winstedl iiefers to one or cJJ son of $uit 2 ii Mansur of 
Trengganu. In lie Stale he is referred to as Yam-Tuan Teior on 
amount of an impediment in his q»eech, so that cleariy the Tuhfat 
at-Aafis describes him by the word pelct a synonym for teior. 

Sultan ^ai-Abldin last. 1793 d. 1808) is known as MarAum 
SJasjtd ^ well as by the name AfoMrfm Mata Merah the deceased 
who had red eyes,” Sultan Ahmad his son is known as Mar hum 
Pant. His successor 'Abdu'r-Itahman Shah is called Marhum Surau, 
^ilan Daud who ruled for three weeks in 1831 is called Marhum 
KampOHg Datk, Sultan Zainal-Abidin (1881-1918) Marhum Uaji, 
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THE ANSWER OF PASAL 


By H. OviLftBECK. 

We reiid in chapter XX of the Scjarah Alehyti (Ed^ ShellabeaTp 
MX.S., 2iid, ed., Singapore 1909, p. 126) that in the time of Sultan 
Mansur Shah of Malacca {A-D. 14S9-?)'a holy man in Mecca, 
Maulana Abu Isahak, wrote a religious book which he called Durr 
ai-mandzum (“ Threaded Pearls”)^ The book consisted of two 
parts, the one containing a treatise on the nature or essence ol God 
idzat), the other a treatise on the riualities of God (sifui). The 
work being greatly praised by his friends, Maulana Abu Isahak 
taught and explained his book to ono of his pupils, Maulana Abti 
Bakar, who should proceed to Malacca and carry the book and its 
doctrine to all people to the leeward of the S. W. Monsoon. On the 
suggestion of Maulana Abu Bakar the learned author added a third 
part to his book, containing a treatise on the works of God (afdl}r 

Maulana Abu Bakar sailed to Malacca, where he and the book 
were recett'ed with great honour, and Sultan ilansur Shah became 
the pupil of Maulana Abu Bakar. The book was sent also to I'asai 


» Paptrs 0<l Afafdy History, Fsrt I, pp. 19 * * 24. 

• This is the title mwrding to WiUtinson, Milaj' EngUsb Dictionary, IW2, 
p«t iT ^ In the LeTn edition el the S, M. of 1««4 as well « m 

Sc Sineaporc edition (in Malay characters, 4th ed., 1921) the title 
book is spelled iacorrecHy. In his " CtitBche Btaehoumns van de Sadjwah 
Baoten" (ILiarlMn J913) Prof. Dr. Hoescin DjajaduuPKial «^'s (p. I7a) that 
aecording to the Uiden edition the book bears the apparently impoaible tnlc 
of “ The abode of him who is treated injustlyOf me spelling in the Sui|** 
pore'edition (in my ropv of the Ind. edition, J9<t3, it Is the same spelhng m 
in the 401 edition) Dr. Pijpw, who also potoled out to me the p^ge tn 
Df. Dtajadiniagrat's work, gave me the same ^nslalion, addi^ ttot 

it IS puje noik 5 cii$t» and that Mr. Wiiklnsoii^s tiUt is cortectp aa e li ^ 
Durr at~mand:um or .4f-DMrr of*ntamfsw«i is frequenter used m Ara^ 

Literature, ^SCDCfaliy foU^uwed by the word fi —^ mbcnjl -- the subject 

of the work. 


*l differ In this transfftti™ frona Mr. WilkiftiOD, according to whose 
Malay-En^lisb DictbniLr>-, 19the Durr was a book wi^ » 

double ifllerpretatipn^ raoterii: nud esoteric^ whUat the later additioia about 
tbc afai is ntculioned m bis Diclienaiy, but not eipIaUacfi. I It tbal 
bo^a is IflcorrectV trtiMcribed and sbould be bakarn, a corruplion of the 
Arabic word mcamuE a scttnliac roscirth into, or a kamed dspotatlon 

about. In ihe Catalogue of tbo Malay MSS in Library of Uw Kotu Bal- 
Gen, there ore several i?Mfr witti siniilar contents.—1 submitted this <)uestioD 
to Dr. PijiJe^^ who agreed witb my interpretation, addiof; that Islamic do^n 
in the conception of G(id generally disUuiu^cs between 
t tbs essence or nature of God (deett), 

^ Lbe names of God i - 

■ the qualiUes oi God 
* the works oC God (j/'af) - 

A treatise on tbe names of God has in thb case apparently been omitted^ 
either by Maulana Abu Isahak, or by the author of the Sejarak 
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to Makhdiim Patakan * to be interpreted, and was returned to 
Malacca together with an interpretation^ which greatly pleased the 
Sultan and the ^faulana. 

Pasai at that time must have been a centre of religious study^ 
and the Scjara/t Miiayu narrates further: 

Sultan ^lansur Shah sent Tun Bija Waugsa to Fasai to submit 
(to the learned men there) the following question: 'Will the in¬ 
habitants of paradise remain in paradise for ever? And will the in¬ 
habitants of hell remain in hell for ever? * He took with him seven 
tahtls of golddust and two girls, the one named Dang Bunga, a native 
of Makassar, the other named Dang Bibah, the daughter o[ a palace- 
orderly from Muar, The complimentary gift (accompanying every 
message) of Sultan Mansur Shah to the King of Pasai consisted of 
a piece of yellow flowered silk brocade and a piece of purple brocadSp 
a red lory^ and a brown cockatoo. The Sultan gave Tun Bija 
Wangsa the order: 'Tun Bija Wangsa, you must ask the learned 
men of Pasai: Will the Inhabitants of paradise remain in paradise 
for ev^erp and will the inhabitants of hell remain in hell for e^'er? 
Thus you must ask, and whosoever can answer, to him give the seven 
tahils of gold and the two girls. The answer [ wish to have pro¬ 
claimed by you with drums beating^ and to be brought hither." 
Tun Bija Wangsa replied respectfully: 'Good, Your Highness/ 
The letter for Pasai was brought to the ship in procession in accor¬ 
dance with the &tate-ceremonial^ and all the paraphernalia of the 
procession went with Tun Bija Wangsa, Tun Bija Wangsa then 
left for Pasai. 

" After a sea-wyage of 3 few days Pasai wns reached. The King 
of Pasai ordered that the letter from Malacca should be fetched and 
carried in procession with the appropriate insignia and honours. 
When it had reached the hall of audience, the kller was readp the 
man who read it wearing the yellow doth over the shoulder. It ran 
as follows: 'Greeting?? and prayers of His Highness the Elder 
Brother To His Highness our Younger Brother the Seri Sultan, The 
August, the Revered Ruler, the Shadow of God on Earth. His 
Highness the Elder Brother has sent his servants Tun Bija Wang^ 
and Tun Rana to present themselves before your Highness to submit 
a question for the learned men of Pasai* Our foriiLil gift Is a roll 
of yellow brocade, a roll of purple brocade, a red lory and a brown 
Cockatoo. May they not be despised^ as they are a token of sincerity 
and faith.' 

“ The King of Pasai was very^ much pleased with the wording 
of the letter^ and he asked: * UTiat are the instructions of Our 
Brother to Tun Bija Wangsa? " Tuo Bija Wangsa replied: ' A^'our 


. * Mikhdum b, iMither the Sijarak MHavu nor the 

Ko/a-jfcct/fl e^cp^lu. 

■' 1 huve irled to tran^iihte the sub^ueni literally as pouible. 
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Higlmess" Elder BfotieT has bidden me ask: Will the inhaWtants 
of paradise and the inhabitanls of hdl remain in paradise and in 
hell for ever or not? ^\liosoever can reply^ will be presented with 
seven tabiU of golddusl and two girls, and his answer T am to 
proclaim with drums beating^ and to bring it to Malacca/ 

■*The Sultan of Pa$ai ordered the Makhdum Mnda^ to be 
called; the Makhdum came and was led by the Sultan to a seat 
next to himself. Said the Sultan to the Makhdum Muda: * Sir, 
the Great King has sent Tun Bija Wangsa to ask whether those in 
paradise and those in hell will remain in those two places for ever 
or notp and 1 wish you would give him what he desires, so that 
we are not put to shame/ The Makhdum said: "All those in 
Paradise will remain in it for evor^ according to the Koran^ w^herein 
it is stated: Those who believe and do go^ works; these are the 
best of creatures: their reward lies with their Lord, gardens of per¬ 
petual abode, through which rivers flow; they shall remain therein 
eternally/ So also those in hell will remain in hell for ever, in 
accordance with the saying of God Most llighi Unbelievers among 
those who have received the scriptures, and idolators, (will be) in 
the fire of hell, to remain always therein; these are the worst of 
creatures.^* 

Tun Bija Wangsa replied: ' Is there no answer but that?" The 
Makhdum said; * There Is no other but that^ because Hdlidina 
fikd abada (* always therein^ eternally how could there be any? ' 
At that time Tun Hasan p a pupil of thB hlakbdum Mudjip was 
also sitting there and he looked away, as he did not like what the 
Makhdum ^fuda said. Thereupon the King of Pasai returned to 
his palace^ and those who had attended the audience went back to 
their homes. 

In the afternoon the Sultan of Pasai went to the house of the 
Makhdum Muda, and .said to him: * As regards your answer to 
the envoyj the people of Malacca know it. \VTiy therefore should 
they have put the question to us here? Is there not by chance 
some other answer, which they wanted? " The Makhdum said: 

" Your serv^ant has given his solution; what would be the truth to 
you, Ruler of the World? ' The King of Pasai said: 'Possibly 
they wanted to bear so and so/ The Makhdum replied: ‘ What 


“Who Itie Makhdiim Much b, fe nowhere e^bJnrd. He mav huve been 
the auccesaor of the alcove iiicntkHii«i aijikhdum Para ha n 

^ Korati XCVtH. 6 a Aecordln^ to the Utcral iranstntfdD 
me hy Dt, Pijiper. 


XeVni, 5. AcGordinc to the htcral tnn^Iatjon kindly grvm me 
by Dr, Pi^ptr.-^Sale^s tran^Iatbn (A aew cditloD, without year, p, 4%) bia 
in the firrf io^Ance: they shal] femam therein for cvtj,^ and in the seenod 
^tance: to remain therein /pr ever/' the words in itaJis b^ng iupplementiHf 


.h. pafiMlbc; in the veree about \it\i 

the word eternally"" {abadal B oniitt«i. See below. 
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ihe Ruler of the World says, is true, but what cart your servant do? 
He has already gone too far tn his words, and is ashamed to go back 
on them*' The King of Pasai said: * That is easy.' ^\Tien 1 have 
gone some, have the envoy cali^, and say to him; * WTicn you 
submitted that question earlier in the day, it was in the presence 
of many people, and your servant replied thus and thus, but now, 
in a secluded place, your servant will tcU you the real truth, which 
is thus and thus.' The hfakhdum Muda said; ‘ Your words, 
Ruler of the World, are right,' The Sultan of Pasai returned to 
his palace, and the Makhduni had Tun Bija Wangsa called. Tun 
Bija Wangsa came, and the >fakhdum entertained him to dine; when 
they had eaten, he led him to a secluded place, and there said to him. 
* Earlier in the day you asked a quesdon before an assembly of 
many pennle, and your servant replied thus and thus; now your 
servant will tell you the real truth, which is this,' 

“ Tun Bija Wani;^ was wry much pleased to hear the words of 
the Makhduni, and stve him the seven tahils of golddust and the 
two slave-girls* He had the answer proclaimed with drums beating 
all along his way to his ship. The King of Pasai asked; * What 
is that sound of drums in the middle of the night? ' The Penghuiu 
Bujang Makhink, Tun Jana Bin*Biri, replied: ‘ Your Highness, 
what the enwy had asked for, he has now obtained. It was told 
him by the Makhdum, and that is what he proclaims with drums 
beating.' The Sult,in of Pasai said nothing. By the Makhdum the 
seven tahils of golddust and the two slaves were respectfully presented 
to the Sultan, but the Sultan said: ' Of what use is ail this to your 
servant? Ii'ou take it, Sir ’—The Makhdum gave Dang Bibah the 
name of Dang Lela Mda-bari.” 

The rest of the chapter narrates that Tun Biji Wangsa returned 
safely to Malacca, where Sultan Mansur Shah and Maulana Abu 
Bakar were very much pleased with the answer and praised the 
Makhdum ^luda. But what that answer really was, is not men¬ 
tioned in the Sefarah Mfleyii’ yet it must haw been of Importance 
to the Malays of Malacca of that time, or the annalist would hardly 
have devoted a whole chapter to this episode*’® 

*A probable answer to the question as to what the kfakhdum 
hfuda, or rather the Sultan of P&sai through him, may have said 
to Tun Bija Wangsa, may be found in the hiamk Rettiew, edited 

HI Chapter XXXir pf the Siiafak Sfilayn Tnrnttons another embowy of 

Malacca tt> with a theolocicaL u nder Sultan Mthmud ^ t he 

last of the Kmi^ of Malncta, ahoiH a dL^crence in opinbti betw^n th# 
kamed UTama*- of {Truns^xuinia) and ibose of Khuo^o 

and Irak rerarding fhe tn^ninir of the w'orda: WTifisoover pays lhaf God— 

prai^ bt the Most Hsgcb—hu mmnlefi and has itaurhhed (His peopk) throuBh 
the iofinito years that are pa^t, verily he c± an tinb^lEcircr, aud whosoever lays 
that God—pnlvd l>e the Most Hiph—has nal crealod and not nouzisboiJ fHij 
people t throuidi the bhmte years that are past, vecily he falso u an UDbe^ 
liefer .'Hie answer is pHven hv Tun Hasan f probably the puoil of I he 
hf^hdum Muda menEtoned above), hut it ato Is not recorded In tJio ^janh 
Melayp,—FAe HikcyAi Eaja-Ma^a Poias docs not mention lh«e tmhassies. 

i9SJ| R^yat Asiaik Society, 
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by Al-Haj Kbwaja. Kanial-ud-din^ the Imam of the Mosque ^ WokinR, 
England, vol. XVII, No. S, August 1929, in a note about the 
Quaranic Conception of Helh whicli says: 

*“ We..... .take ihc opportunity of quoting the words of Mau- 
Lana Muhammad 'Ali, M.A.j ^^om his Introduction to his recent 
English translation of the Holy Qur-an, Lahore 1923, page LXVI 
el seq.p which deal with the conception of hell from the viewpoint 
of the Qur-an and the sayings of the Holy Prophet ^luhammad.. -. - 

The ^lauland. after describing the Islamic conception of Para¬ 
dise, say's: 


“ Quite in accordance with the idea of paradise as a place of 
unending progress to higher stages of life is the idea of hell where 
punishment is not meant for torture but for purti!cation^ in order 
to make a man fit for spiritual advancement. The idea underlying 
hell IS that those who wasted their opportunities in this life shall, 
under the inevitable law which makes every man taste of what he 
has done, be subjected to a course of treatment of the spiritual 
diseases which they have brought about with their own hands. It 
is for this reason that the Holy Qur-an makes a dtiTerence between 
the abiding in paradise and the abiding in hell, allowing a termi¬ 
nation in the latter case, but not in the former,.. 

It is in consonance with Its remedial nature that we find it 
stated that the sinners shall he ultimately taken out of helL It is 
true that Lhe word uAai/ Is tl.rice used In the Holv Qur-an in con¬ 
nection with the abiding in hell (IV, 169; XXXlfl/6S; LXXII. 23), 
but a^ad indicates cfcrmty as well as hng /ime, and that the latter 
significance must be taken in this case is n’tade clea.r by the use of 
the word iihqdb (LXX\TTL 23), meaning years or !ong yeari in 
the same eonneclton. Besides this, limitation is placed on the abi¬ 
ding in bell hy lhe addition of the words “ e:fcept as thy Lord please,” 
the exception clearly indicating the ultimate deliverance of those 
in hell. The following two verses may be quoted in this connection: 

** He shall say. The fire is your abode, to abide in it, eiccept as 
God please; for ihy Lord is knowing, Wise=” (VI, 129) 

“ So as to those who are unhappy, they shall be in the fire; for 
them shall be sighing and groaning in it: Abiding therein so long 
as the heavens and the earth endure except as thy Lord please; for 
thy Lord is the mighty doer of what Me intends.” (XI^ 106^ 107).^* 


iraiiskles (Lc., p. ill): ** Ced will say, llrll fire jfoitr &e your 
habitat ian, Ihtrein thaU ye rrmain /pr tvetf unices i± CriMi shall to 

yffKr piiini, for ihy Lord h wbe artd knowiTtj^,^' 

Sak irim-Iatra (Lc. p. ia5); ‘'Ami they who ^hall be mticrahle shall 
he thrown into heil fire; there shah they wail and bemoan iktmyeheiz they 
diall remain therein so lonp as the beasem and the ranh shall endure: except 
thaf for thy Lord effectetb 
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Both ih«e verses clearly show that the punishment of hell is 
not everlasting. To make this conclusion clearer slill, the latter of 
th^ oc^ions may be compared wiili the verse that de^ribes the 
abiding in paradise in the very next verse: 

* And as to those who are made happy, they shall be in the 
garden, abiding in it as lonp as the heavens and the earth endure, 
except as thy lord please: a gift never to be cut off." (Xh I OS).” 

The two expressions are similar: those in hell and those in 
paradise abide in it so tong as the heavens and the earth endure, 
with ati exception added In each case showing that they may be 
taken ont of it. But the concluding statements arc different. In 
the case of paradise^ the idea that those in it may be taken out of 
it, if God pleases, is immediately followed by the statement that it 
is a gift that shall never be cot oiT, showing that they shall not be 
taken nut of paradise: while in the case of hell, the'idea of ihnse 
in it being taken out of it is confirmed by the concluding statement: 

* for the Lord is the mighty doer of what He intends/ 

The conclusion above is corroborated by the sayings of the 
Holy Prophet. Thus a saying reported in Tfie AfusHm concludes: 

* Then will God say, The angels and prophets and the faithful have 
all in their turn interceded for the sinners, and now there remains 
none to intercede for them but the Most Merciful of all merciful 
ones. So He will take out a handful from fire and bring out ^ 

never worked any good/ ,\nd Bukhari records a saying 
to the effect that when the sinners are taken out of hell they shall 
t river of life, which clearly indicates that they 

shall fit for the higher life. The KanzuU-Ummai records the 
following: Surely □ day will come over hell when there shall not 

be a single human being in it/ .And a saying of Omar is recorded 
as follow: ' Even Sf ihe dwellers in hell may be niimberkss as 
the sands of the desert, a day will come when they will be taken 
out of it/.. 


I* he happy, ihaii br 

icktD parndisej they shaTI remain therein so Icmx the heaven,'^ and 
the ear h endure? brides what thy Lard shall please to unU their ftfiif; 
a bciunty which ihall not he interrupted.” 

kimny infcirtncd me t^D( the question which uiletefted 
«»I3^ hu olien raised in MoFleni theoloRy, and that various aiuweia 

of which is to be found in Salt’s TransJnlion 
of the Koran (The Koran translated into English by G. Sak, new eiUtinn by 
#V *“**’ ^P****”^ *" "Preliminary EKscoursr,” pp. 99 et seq. 

(In ibf A new edition, referred to above, pp, 66 4 67; lo the edition by 
r.«?; * ^^,5^ no acceK), and in Hughes's " Dictionary of Islam ” (London 

ISMJ under ’ Lternity of Punishment " and under « Hell "—Dr. PiJpcT adds; 

_ she tTaiuIation of the Koran by Maulana hfubammad ’AU (quoted above 
article from (he “ Isfaxnii; Review ") represents the ideas of the Ahmad- 

1 ’ I^^fonner Miraa 

yttuiant Ahmad. The AhmaddijiAh-movemen! is of a propacativt nature and 
B strotiRjy jnrtucnced hy Indian, Chriftiari and human^jE: idea?. Thb trans- 
JaUan B therefore not^ to be coiuklercd a* Ibe ^cnjcrally accepted, artbodox 
reflectEDn of Moilem-%Tew^^ atid! tnu«t be used with precautioTi.^ 
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In the two ver&es quoted in the Si jam k MHayu the differ eflce 
between the dumtioo of abiding m hell and that of abiding in para¬ 
dise lies jttst m the use of the single word aftada. About tho^ in 
paradise it is said they will kk^tdiaa Jlka i.e^ they will remaLn 

therein for ever, eternally, whilst about those in hell It is only said 
khdlidftta pkd^ i,c, they will remain therein for ever. Possibly the 
Makhdum hluda of Fasai based his secret dictum on that 
difference. He may also have based it on commentaries on the 
Koran or other religious writings such ahjill's Insiinu'l-Karnii (as 
Dr. Winsledt has suggested No. 86* (1932) pp. 264-5) 

where two Sufi answers are apposite: “ The powers of endurance 
of the sufferers in hell continues to grow.—until there appears in them 
a Divine power which extinguishes the fire* because no one is doomed, 
to misery after the Divine attributes become manifest in him^' and 
again, You may say* if you like* that Hell-fire remains as it was, 
but that the torment of the damned is changed to pleasure.” Any¬ 
how the Fasai theologian must have said that those in hell have a 
chance of being delivered, and it was this which Sultan Mansur Shah 
of Malacca wanted to hear and had bidden his en^*oy to have pro¬ 
claimed with drums beating. We may also condude from the atove 
chapter of the Sijarak Afiiayu that this doctrine* which part of the 
Muslim- world has always considered as heredc,^^ was known and 
accepted in Pasai and Malacca about the middle of the 15th century^ 
though the Makhdum Muda of Pasal* who apparently was aware of 
it and had no ohjecLion to it* did not choose to confess to it 
publicly^^^ 

The writer has to tender his sineerest thanks to Dr, F, G. Pijper, 
Batavia, for kindly assisting him with a literal translation of the 
Koran-verses quoted in the Sejarak Milayu^ for pointing out rih 
fcrences. and for further most valuable help. 


J.C,, p. IlO Sl in. 

list author flt the Sijorak Mitayaf Did he nQt know the answer 
of or did he co^ider it not iii to be dtvuleEtl? 
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A BUDDHISTIC PURIFICATION CEREMONY. 

By R. J, Faarkr, c.mx. 

On Uw evening of August 2nd,, 19lS the FlagsUff at the Re- 
sidency, KelanUm, was struck by iightning, the top mast being 
shattered. 

It became obvious immediately that this Act of God was a 
portent, and th.at something definite had to be done to dear the 
Residency of the evil influences introduced by the electric slorm. 
To my surprise, a suggestion made by myself for prayer by r^pected 
Hajis, followed perhaps by a Tolak Bala ceremony conducted by 
a well'known Bomor, was received without enthusiasm. Far more 
efficacious in the general opinion would be a purification by Siamese 
(Buddhist) priests! Indeed, unless such a ceremony took place, 
I should find a general reluctance to entta* the precincts of a house 
thus designated as the object of the hostility of spiritual influences. 

.Accordingly, the help of the Siamese Temple authorities was 
emisled through the good offices of my old friend the Raja Muda, 
who took upon himself the whole expense of the busness. 

On the morning of the 6th. August preparations began with the 
running up of a hut for the Priests and another for the Magician 
on either side of the fiagstafT. 

In the former were set a number of Shanghai jars filled with 
water, on the surface of which floated Mayang \viof, Rimga Melor, 
Croton leaves and various flowers. The latter was left empty, but 
vancMJs articles were set up outside. 

To the right were three bamboo stands, the centre one supporting 
a ilayang Npor and a husked coconut, the others carrying a tray 
each, on which stood an open dish containing small portions of 
^w Rice, Raw Pulut, (a number of cakes—Rniggmcri), Ckuckar, 
D(h1oI, Andck-ctnl£i, pM^fl in my list), a banana, stem 

of sugar cane, durian, grilled fish and curr>’, and two representations 
of cmoodiles rampant cut out of coconut leaves flanked by Mayang 
bfj*ior. At the foot of each stand more crocodiles and coconut bios* 
soms were stuck in the ground. 

.All day^a company of youths was engaged in making a rope 
(nearly a mile long) of dri^ lalang with a white thread running 
through it 

.At 5 p.m. the lesser Priests arrived. One end of the lalang rope 
was taken into^ the Residency and tied to a rafter over the reception 
room; thence it was taken through the Bomor’s house, from there 
to the flagstaff round which it was coiled twice, and thence to the 
Priest’s hut, where it was twisted round the Shanghai Jars, and the 
balance coiled up on the floor. One of the Priests then climbed to 
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the place of attachment of the rope to the tafler, and having tied a 
silver ring to a string let the same down thrice into a cup of water 
held by another Priest* 

At ? p.m. the Head of all the Siamese priests in Kelantanp To 
(who is treated as of royal blood and addressed as Ke ”) 
arrived and was introduced. At 9 p.m, the formal business began. 
I was taken to the Bcmior's hut and there a ball of rice paste 
sprinkled with scent was first charmed by the Bomor and then applied 
by his a^istant to my forehead and dra¥m to my feet; this operation 
was repealed down my back and ^des. The household underwent 
a similar process^ and the paste was then spread on banana skins in 
the shape of human figures (representing and household). 

The scene then shifted to the Priest's house. Here the Bomor 
with his assistant knelt before the To Raja, addreised him at length 
prostrating himself frequently. 1 was told that he was convening 
the Residency and its contents (animate as well as inanimate) to 
the Priests conditionally on its being reconveyed on the morrow. 
This over, the Priests entered the Residency^ lit a taper and praj'ed 
in unison for about an hour. The prayers were dearly set pieces^ 
not imprompiu. An accompaniment of bombs “ off ” went on. 

Then the Priests retired to their hut to pray till dawop while 
the Bomor set to work in real earnest. One large bamboo cage 
on legs and a number of small ones were prepared. On the 
top of these were set lighted tapers. 

Inside were placed whole spread-eagLed roasted fowISp raw fowls 
chopped up, and the human figures made of rice paste* 

The wizard then began a seemingly interminable address to the 
spirits in the cour^ of which I sought my bed. ^fy sleep was con- 
tjmiafly brokp by gong beats until S a.m. At this hour a burst 
of cracker firing made attempting to sleep a farce and I went out 
to find a crowd of all ages (Malays) rushing round the perimeter 
of the compound shouting^ firing off trackers, beating with coconut 
midribs at imaginaty' spirits, and with slicks on perfectly real kero- 
sine tins. As soon as this was over, the wizard's cages were thrown 
into the riverp taking with them the spirits attracted by the incant¬ 
ations and the meats, and my own shortcomings transferred to the 
rice-paste figures. 

Then the Bomor had a rest (muda neededp one would think) 
while the assistant took charge. He went round the perimeter 
followed hy a man canrj'ing nine vials each containing a quid of 

sprinkled with scent, by others carry^Sng nine husk^ coconuts^ 
by a strong man canying a large stone and hy myself (by request) 
cariydng a gun and nine cartridges* Ai each turn in the boundary 
a hole was dug* a vial buried therein, the stone was placed thereon, 
and after more incantations the assistant, kneeling on bis left knee, 
crashed a nut down cm this stonei while at the moment of impact 
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I fired alf a cartridge in a direction away from the Residency. As 
soon as the iast bottle was disposed of, the lalsng rope was taken 
from the Priest’s house and stretched completely round the com¬ 
pound to form a Tuli PupoA. f was told that normally the Tali 
Pupoh would prevent ingress or egress of anyone for four days, but 
that such inhibition being out of question for the Residency, the 
rope would operate merely to prevent the entry of hostile spirits. 

Then, an interval for refreshment was proclaimed. 1 break¬ 
fasted and went to office to be called hack at fO a,m. to dish out, 
after a long address by the Bomor, three spoonfuls of rice into the 
begging bowl of each of the priests and the plates of the wlaard 
and assistant. Silence reigned, and 1 relumed to office till J1.30., 
when all was ready for the final ceremony, Clad in nothing but 
a new sarong, I was seated In a chair in the Priests’ house with the 
household similarly dad grouped al my feet, To the chanting of 
the Ih'iesls we were solemnly ^ihed for about a quarter of an hour. 
The pouring was done by the Head Priest, fveitt the Bomor took 
a hand and repeated the lustration, i was then allowed to sub¬ 
stitute a towel for the tarong, which had to be left behind, and 
return to ordinary clothes, TTie Head Priest then walked through 
every room in the Residency sprinkling water out of a brass bowl 
with a twig of Croton. Finally, the Bomor look a coconut leaf 
tied in a trick knot, dipped it in saffron-tinted tepong fotcai', touched 
my forehead therewith, incanted for some five minutes and pulled 
it out straight. In this incantation I could occasIanaJly catch the 

Malay words..- lepas ka-kanan ka-kiri ka^belakang._ _Then 

the Bomor took a tray of sirek and its accompaniments, did obei¬ 
sance to the To Raja, and handed the tray to him. The To Raja, 
receiving the tray, prayed for awhile, and handed it back to the 
Bomor, thereby, I was told, reconveying the Residency to its true 
owners. This concluded the ceremony. 
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THE BLACK AllT (ILMU JAHAT). 

By A. E. CoopE, m,c,s. 

The emplyj nient of the black art and ibe mvncaliDD yf demons 
has 1 Suppose been a practice prevalent among crimiTiaEs (and also 
among amateur enthusiastsj from the very earliest times. 

Recently by favour of the police I obtained a small pocket book 
contain trig some specimens of Lhe art which belonged to a celebrated 
Kelantan criminal. After a successful burglary in Kota Baharu he 
was making for the Trengganu border when he was chaUenged by 
a detective. He drew a knife and the detective’s pistol missing fire, 
he effected his esca^. Kut in the scufRe he dropped certain bundles 
conlatning a quantity of stolen property and some of his own be- 
longiiigsi amongst the latter was the packet book. 

Me also dropped a doth hell containing a charm ubvbusly 
Siamese, written on strips of paper gummed tagether, the whole 
over five feet long. It consisted of a number of desigtis with oc¬ 
casional Slaiuese words. V^ltb some difiicuky (several Siamese on 
being appealed to refused to have anything lo do with it) I obtained 
an e3q>laiiation of the charm. My informant $lated that the Siamese 
word$ meant e.g. “ prevent blows,,’^ ** enormous strengthi” “ thickness 
of skin,” "'always in luck/* ^"love of women" and that the Idea 
W3& that the effect of the charm would be to make the wearer strong, 
invulnerable and successful in love. He stated that the charm was 
a poor specimen and might be described as a fake. I find that a 
girdle charm of the same nature bur of a considerably greater interest 
was described by Dr. Gimleite in Journal No. S2. 

The book was of considerably greater Interest. It contained 
three Keiika or lists of lucky and unlucky times, a list of d^ys of 
ill omen, three invocations to evil spirits for help in burglary (sekot) 
a bullet charm (pettgunchi pehiru) and a diagram of what might be 
described as a bad luck compas ” called by Malays bintang chei^ka. 
There is nothing intrinsically criminal about the first four or about 
the " bad luck compps.” but the invocations and bullet charms 
have an obviously criirwnal intent besides being bbsphemous. 

There may be observed in them that mixture of orthodox re¬ 
ligion and prayer lo evD spirits which is universally common in the 
black art. They also share a common diarnctetbtic of such efforts 
in being somewhat ubscure in details, an obscurity due no doubt 
partly to corruptions in the text and partly to the fact that pro¬ 
fessors of the art of dealing with the supernatural, from whom such 
documents originate, are apt to conceal the common-place in resound¬ 
ing abracadabras. 

Thus a wizard in the Ingoldsby Legends summons the Devil 
with Hard words' such as no men but wizards dare utter: 

Dies miesi HocuspocusE 
Adsis Demonl Non est jokus! 

Hi Cocolorum— dou\ provoke us! 

Adestol Prestot Put forth your best toe.^' 
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From the point of view of audi pfafessors it 13 not good that 
their language should be “ tindenslanded of Ihe people/' In the 
pocket book in queslioD there were undoubtedly corruptions of the 
text such as are particularly liable to occur with Jawi script where 
a mistake in a dot may radically alter a whole word. Mest of the 
corruptions were obvious even to me but in the case especially of 
the bullet charm J have to acknowledge gratefully the assistance of 
Tengkii Khalid of Kola Baharu^ a connoisser of ancient lore. 

Several Malays to whom I showed the bullet charm could make 
little of it (and the ** bad luck compass was Creek to themi, I 
append romanised copies of the original writings (as corrected) with 
translations and comments. In translating I have sometimes short¬ 
ened the literal Lraitslatiou by avoiding repetitions. 

L. Pasat pada menyatakan berjalan pada harl Ahad^ ambU ayer 
basoh muka berjalan supaya beroleh laba. 

Jika pada hari Isnaiu kila berjalan^ Lidor dnhulu supaya her¬ 
oic laba. 

Jika pada had Saiasa kita berjalan^ niinum ayer dabulu berjalan 
supaya beroleh laba. 

Pada hari Rabu kita berjalan, makan nasi dahulu berjalan su¬ 
paya beroleh laba. 

Jika pada hari Khamis kita berjalan^ ambil habii tabor dahulu 
berjalan supaya beroleh laba, 

Jika pada hari Juma'aL kita berjalan, bergurau dahulu berjalan 
supaya bero4h laba. 

Jika pada bad Sabtu kita berjalan, napas kita keras di-kanan 
berjalan supaya beroleh laba. 

Translation 0 } above. 

Rules to be observed on various days before going out if success 
is to be obtained! 

On Sunday first w^ash your face in water; 

On Monday first lie down a while j 

On Tuesday first drink water; 

On Wedne^ay first have a meal; 

On Thursday first sprinkle ashes; 

On Friday first sport awhile; 

On Saturday first make sure that the breath comes more strongly 
from the right nostril. 

2. Pasal pada menyatakan ketika berjalan. Pada malam .Ahad 
kita berjalan, ayam naik sarang niara di-kiri, dan jendera 
budak maia di-kanan^ dan jendera oraug tuu baik sampai 
uang. 

Jika pada malam Isnain kita berjalan, ayam naik sarang ^tang 
ka^da jendeni budak baik, dan jendera orang tua jangan 
berjalan tiada baik, dan tengah mdam balk sampai siang. 
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Jika pada hari Salasa kiU berjalaiip ayam naik sarang jahat 
dan jendera budak baik dan jendera orang laa jahat dan 
tengah inalam balk s^pai siang. 

Jika pada malam Rabu kila b€tjalanj, ay am naik ^rang baik;^ 
dan Jendtra budak jahat menyimpang di-kanan jangati^ dan 
tengab malam mErnyirnpang dUkiri baik sampai siang, 

Jika pada maJam KhaniLS kila berjalanp ayam naik sarang jabat^ 
Jendera budak jahat^ jendera orang tna baik $ampaJ siang. 

Jika pada malam JumaVaL kita btrjalanp ayara naik sarang baikp 
jetideta budak jahat p jendera orang tua baik sampai siang. 

Jika pada maJam Sablu kita b^rjalanp ay am naik sarang da tang 
kapada jendera budak baik, dan jendi^ra orang tua jahat^ dan 
tengah malam baik sampai siang. 

TranslaH&n 0/ aiouff. 

Rules 10 be observed as to the times of going out at night; 

On Saturday night al fowls' roosting time there will be danger 
on the left, at children's bedtime danger on the right, at 
adults' sleeping time it will be good until the morning’ 

On Sunday night from fowls' roosltng time unUl children's bed¬ 
time it will be good' at adults’ l^dtime it will not be good 
and do not go out; from midnight untii morning it will be 
good; 

On Monday night at fowls' roosting time it will be bad, at 
children's bed time good, at adults' bedtime bad and from 
midnight until morning good; 

On Tuesday night at fowls* roosting time it will be good, at 
children’s sleeping lime bad, if you tum to the right but at 
midnight il wUI he good until morning if you turn to the left; 

On Wednes^y night al fowls* roosting lime and at children’s 
bedtime it will be had but at adults^ bedtime it will be goewi 
until morning; 

On Thursday night al fowls’ roosting time it will be good, at 
children's bedtime bad, at adults" bedtime good until morning. 

On Friday night from fowls* roasting time until children's bed¬ 
time it will be good, at adults* bedtime bad and at midnight 
good until morning. 

d. Jika hari Ahad kila berjalan pagi-pa^i kerngian; jika tengah 
naikp betoleh liba; jika tengah hari, bertemu dengan sejah- 
tera; jika leser^ bertemu dengan orang besar-besar; jika 
petangp bertemu dengan seteru. 

Jika pada hari l&nain kita berjalan pagi-pagi, gundah hali; jika 
tengah naik, beroleb laba besar; jika tengah hari, bertemu 
dengan setery; jika tengah turun, beroleh laba; jika peUng, 
bertemu dengan setem. Insha*AIlab ta'aU. 
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Jika pada hari Salasa kita berjalarij^ pagi-pagi, tiada baik; jika 
tengah jiaik, Ixrtemu dengan ^teru; jika loleh j^enggala, 
beroleh la Em; jika tengah tari^ akan rnembuaiig ayer mata; 
jika lesefj beroleh laba; jika petang, ,se|ahtera. In$ha^\llah 
ta'ak. 

Jika pada hari Rabu kita berjalati pagi-pagip bertemii dengan 
orang besar-Eieiar alau oratig baik; jika tetigah riaikp beroleh 
laba ampat kali atau dua kali; jika tengah tarun akan petang, 
scjahtera. Insha'Allah la'ala. 

Jika pada ban Kbamis kita berjalan pagi-pagi^ buleh laba tetapj 
hilaag pula; jika tengah nalk, berteniu dengan seteru; Jika 
inlehan tenggabr beroleh Jaba; jika tengah hari beroleh laba 
l>esar; jika leser^ sakit kaki; jika tengah ttirua, bertemv 
dengan keliiarga; jika petarg, sejahtera. Inaha Aliab tab la. 

Jika pada hari Jnma'al kita berjabn pagi-pagi^ baik; jika 
tengab naikp berteiou dengan sclera; jika iescr, bertemu 
dengan keluarp; jika tengah turuti, ingatdngat; jika petang, 
baik. liisba\\liah ta'ala. 

Jika pada hari SabLti kita berjalan pagi-pagi^ baik- jika tengah 
naikp bertemu dengan selero; jika tenph had, mara bcsar; 
jika leser, beroleh laba besar puteh; jika petang, dada baik 
kapada kelika itu berjalan. lnsha".\llah ta'ab. Tamal. 

Tfanslatiof! ef abtnic. 

If you go om on Sunday al dawn you will lose, if at suii-up 
you w'jll obtain profit, if at midday you will obtain safety, 
if ia the afternoon you will meet great men, if in the evening 
you will meet an enemy. 

If you go out on Monday at dawn you will be anxious, if at 
sun-up you will obtain a great profit, if at midday you will 
meet an enemy, if in the afternoon, you will obtain profit, 
if in the evening you will meet an enemy. If Almighty 
God pleases. 

If you go out on Tuesday at dawm, it will not be good; if at 
sun-up, you will meet an enemy; if when ploughing stops, you 
will obtain a profit; if at midday, you will weep; if In the 
afternoon, you will obtain a profit; if in the evening, you wifi 
be safe. If Almighty God pleases. 

If you go out on Wednesday at dawn, you will meet great men 
or good men; if at sun-up, you will obtain a four fold or two 
fold profil; if in the late afternoon till evening, you wili be 
safe. If .Almighty God pleases. 

If you go out on Thursday at dawn, you will obtain a profit 
and loose it again; if at sun-up, you will meet an enemy; 
if when ploughing stops, you will obtain a profit; if at midday, 
you will obtain a great profil; if in the afternoon, you will 
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hurt your foot; if in the Sate afternoon, you will meet reb- 
livfts; if in the evenings you will be safe. If Almighty God 
pleases. 

If you go out on Friday at dawn, it will be good; if at sun-up, 
you will meet an enemy; if in the afternoon, you will meet 
relatives; if in the altemcMin, beware; if in the cveningj it 
will be good. If Almighty God pleases. 

If you go out on Saturday at dawn;, it will be good; if at sun-up, 
yon will meet an enemy; if at midday, there will be great 
danger; if in the afterncwn, you will obtain a great and easy 
profit (a); if in the evening, that is a bad time to go. If 
Almighty God pleases- The End. 

(a) I have translated laba puidi (literally "white profit '*) 
a$ easy profit " as I undei^tsmd that this eitpression 
is thieves' slang for " easy money.” Tengku Khalid 
however thinks that the reference is to the colour 
of the swag ” to be obtained e.g. white cloth, silver 
or diamonds as opposed e.g. to gold. 

Paidl pfri mcnyaiakan nakas akhar. 

4 . Pertama bulan Jrlubarrain delapan likor hari bulan, nahas; pada 

sapuloh hari bulan Safar, nahas; pada empat hari bulan 
Rabi-al-awal, nahas; pada delapau likor hari bulan Rabi-al- 
akhir, nahas; pada dua likor hari bulan Jamad-abawal tiahas; 
pada dua puloh hari bulan Jamad-al-akhir^ nahas; pada dua 
belas hari bulan Rajah nahas akhbar (nahas besar}; pada 
dua pulnb hari bulan Sha^ban, nahas; pada tojoh Jikor hari 
bulan Ramthan, nahas; pada ddapan likor hari bulan Zu'l- 
Ka'dah, nahas. Tamat. 

Translafhn above. 

A fij/ of days of greai ift-omcn^ 

The 28th of Muharram, the lOtb of Safar^ the 4th of Rabi-al- 
awal, the 2Sth of Rabi-ai-akhir, the 22 nd of Janiad-al-awa4 
the 20th of Jamad-al-afchir, the 12th of Rejab (especially 
ill-omened) the 20th of Sba'ban, the 27th of Ramthao^ the 
28th of Zu’l-Ka'dah. The end. 

Bismi llahi' Rahman i-Rahim; 

5. Absalamu alaikum, ya Habib-i^ku Nur Allah^ sL-kalup mulut (a) 

si-gempa burnt I Ya Arif Maharaja Jin Islam tujoh bemdekl 
Va sayidi sakti kapada bumi yang tujoh i$mu Allah! Nama¬ 
in u aku tahukan, asal-mu keluar darjpada bayang-bayang Nur 
.Allah, mn-lah silakan berbantu btmbar berpasok sama ber- 
timbang balek dengan aku mabm dan siang, mu-lah jadi 
hulubalang di-hadapan aku I 

(a) ITie manuscript has Si-kaiokmlhk which appears mean¬ 
ingless. Tengku Khalid suggests Si-katufi midui a 
constant epithet of helpful jins. 
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The Black Arl (llmu J^ibat). 

Tr^FtsIatioH &f above. 

In ihe name of GckJ; the Merciful the Compassionatei Peace 
be with you! Ho my Frleni, the Light of God! Closer of 
Mouths^ Shaker of the earth! Ho Alost Wise Royal Jms 
of Islam, ye Sewn Brethren! Ho Mighty Powers of the 
Seven Worlds^ Names of God! 1 know yqnr names, you 
come Irom the Shadows of the Light of God! Pray help me 
and support me and defend me and bring me back! By day 
and by night be my guards before me, 

Bismi llahi - Rahmani-Rabim: 

6 . ALsalamu alaikum Va Habibi^ku Nur Allah^ Va kekaseh Maha¬ 
raja Jin Islam tnjoh beradek! Ya Sayidi Sakti pada udara 
yang lujoh! !smu Allah! Nama aku tahukan: asal-mti 
ketuar darip^da bayong Xnr Allah! Mti silakan innm marl 
berbaniu bimbar berpimpin sama aku bertimbang halek 
dengan aku, malam dan slang mu-lah jadi hulubakng di- 
hadapan aku! Mu marl buleh bagi hajat pennh masok akan 
haK kelak! Aku nak suroh-mu" gi tntnp pintu tujoh^ mu- 
kunchi pintu sembilan sl-anii, beri terkunchi, bed mati sa- 
perti mayat di-hantar di-dalam kubor! Aku suroh mu tindeh 

51**,.. ..tujoh sifat, tujoh anggota si-anu beri berat 

saporti langit dengan burnt! Mu-berl maii-matikan saperti 
mayat sudah hantar di-daLam ktiborl Aku suroh mu tindeh 
hati, jantong, Llmpu, paru bempedu si-anu, beri terlutup, 
terkunchi^ Lersangkut, beri mati-matikan saperti mayat sudab 
sudah hantar di-dabni kubor. 

Transiaiion of above^ 

In the name of God! the ^Merciful! the Compassionate! Peace 
be with you! Ho my Friend the Light of Gc^d! Ho well- 
beloved Royal Jins of Islam, ye Seven Brclhrenl Ho Mighty 
powers of the Seven Heavens. Ho names of God! I know^ 
your names, you come from the shadows of the Light of God! 
Pray come dowm and help me and $nppcirt me and lead me 
by the hand and bring me hack! By day and by night be 
my guards before met Come and fulfil my wishes lor the 
da>'s to come! 1 bid you go and dose the seven senses and 
lock the nine doors (a) of so-and-so, Jock him and fasten him 
and make him as it were dead as dead as a corpse in the 
gravel 1 bid yon press down the seven senses of so-and-so, 
the seven parts of so-and-so press on him as heavily as the 
sky upon the earth, make him as it were dead, as dead as 
a corpse in the grave. 1 bid you press down the liver^ the 
heart, the kidne>^, the lungs and the gall of so-and-so, close 
him and lock him and fasten him and make him as it were 
dead, as dead as a corpse in the grave. 
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A. E- Coope. 

(a) The numbers 3* 7 and 9 espeelalEy 7 haw a mystic 
potency. Compare the witches of MacbeLb: 

He shall live a man forbid! Weary^ sev'n nights, 
nine times nine/^ 

It is the doors of the victim's sense-s of course that are to 
be locked, not the doors of hb Jiouse! 

7. At salattni alnikum ya Habib-l-ku Xur Allah bangsawan Raja 
Jin di-Iangit, Maharaja jin Islam tujoh beradek! Ya SayidI 
Sakli kapada Jangit yang lujoh! Jsmu Allah, Aku tahukan 
asal mu keluar daripada l^yang-bayangan Nur Allah, mu 
silakan lunin mart herbaniu bimbar berpimpin sama dengan 
aku berlimbang balek dengan akU;, siang dan malam mu-lah 
jadt hulubabng 3Iaharaja dbkadapan aku. Aku surnh mu 
gi tutiip pintu tujoh, mu-kunchi pintu sembdan si-anu, beri 
tertntup lerkunchi beri malbmatikan saperti mayat sudah 
hantar di-dalam kubor. Tamat. 

Tremititioa of above. 

Peace be with you! Ho tny Friend the Light of God, Noble 
and Royal Jins of Islam^ ye Seven Brethren, Mighty Powers 
of the seven shiest Mo names of God I 1 know your origin, 
you come from the Shadows of the Light of Ciodl Pray come 
down and help me and support me and lend me by the hand 
and bring me backt By day and by night be my guards 
before me. Royal Jinst I bid you go and do^ the seven 
doors and lock the nine doors of so-and-sOj close him and 
lock him and make him as it were dead, as dead as a corpse 
in the grave. 

S. Awang Chik, Ma Chik, Anak Chik jangnn di-bunoh damh manu- 
siaE Hey Chik, otang tiga berauak, bapa-mu di-cherang, 
mak-mu dl-laut, anak^mu dbpadangl Hey Chik aku tahukan 
asal-mu, Chik balu^ Chik maniisia, Chik tanah, Chik darahl 

Hey Chik mu undor! halau ta'undor mu.... ,1 

Aku uhukan asal-mu orang tiga beranak, mu-keluar di-da!am 
tanah. Nabi Adam bapa-mu, Seh Mabu mak-mu, (? tanah 
ray a) anak-mu. Hey bedil jangan makan aku, aku pesan- 
pesam Hey bedil aku tahukan asat-mu, peluru timah, niata 
Tuhan, peluru tagar, m ala hi Lam Tuhan. 

Tran dot ion of above. 

Ho Little Comrades (a) Father, Ylother and Soni take not the 
blood ql mankind 1 Ho Comrades, three in family^ Father 
of the jungle^ ^Mother of the sea^ Son of the pkin! Ho 
Comradiis 1 know your origlnp you come from atone, from 
mankind, from earth and from blood! Ho Comrades! 

Avaunt! If you obey not, you..*.,,.(b) 1 know 

your origin, you are three in family, you come from the earth, 
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the Prophet Adam b your falhett Seh Mabu ts your mother, 
(? the mainJand) ia your son. Kq Gun^ don't slioot me, 1 
adjure you! 1 know your origin, Bullet of lead! Eye of 
the Lord God. Bullet of iht Thunder! Black of the Eye 
of God: 

(a) The invocaiion is lo the Hantu Raya or Great Demon 

who tqusbts of three persons, or perhaps rather has 
three man i Testations, namely Lindi^ Landak and 
Daim. I have tratislatud Awang Chik ** as ** Com¬ 
rade as that word seems to be the nearest English 
equivalent. It might almost be translated ** young 
fellermelad.*" It is used as a sign of familiaLniy. 
Tanah Raya may be a corruption for JIanfu Raya, 

(b) Ihe threat is to call the DemDu by his name. Tf one 

of the three is uamed, the other two disappear, 

TAf Bad-^Mck Compass. 



The e?tplanation of this campass " is as follows. The top of 
the compass points to the East, The nuinerals represent the ^ys 
of the (Mohammedan) month. Each day there is a biatang cftelaka 
(star of bad lutk) also called mga kan (dragon of the day) and 
each day he changes his position lo a differem point of the compass. 
This star b not a muted a1 star of the heavens but rather an 
influence tending to had luck. 

It is unlucky to set out from any house, the door of which 
faces a point of the compa^ at which this is in position. 

Thus if the door of one's house faces west, it b unlucky lo set out 
ou the Sthp iSth and 25th and so on. It will be observed that the 
9th, i9th and 29th and also the IDth, 20lh and 30Lh do not cor¬ 
respond with any point of the comfiass. On those days the influence 
of the “star'^ b universaf and it has no definite point. In the 
case of 9lh, 19th and 29tb the danger will come from the earth; 
in the case of the lOth, 20lh and 30th from the sky. On these days 
it 15 best n[ 3 t to set out at all. On other days if for some special 
reason one has to set out in face of the unlucky star,'' the bad 
luck may be avoided by shading one's eyes with one's hand (as if 
fram the glare of the sun) as one passes the threshold. 
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A. E, Caope. 


It is inLeresting to observe how the superoEituaJ infiuences workeci 
in the case of the movements of the owner of the book^ m so far 
as they are known. 

On m Friday night after midnight when it was good until 
momirg ho successfully burgled a house. So closely bad the doors 
of the senses of the occupants been locked that he was enabled^ 
after forcing a window, to rifle a cupboard standing within a few 
feet of the sleeping owner of the house. On his way to Trcngganu^ 
it is true, he met a detective but the bullet charm worked and the 
detect!ve^s pistol mi^ed fire, (The materialistic detective later 
pointed out that the firing pin was worn down. Ay, but what 
Power wore it down?) Eater he went out on a Mon^y at dawn 
and was anxious *— with reason ^ for he encountered police who 
arrested him. 

Finally on the IQlh of a month, when according to the ** badduck 
compass ” it is best not to go out at all owing to male^^alenl earthly 
influenceSp he came before an earthly Judge who gave him seven 
years. In the face of such over-whelming proof of the value of his 
Art a believer might well ascribe scepticism to itivindble ignorance. 
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COURT LANGIJACE AND ETIQUETTE OF 
THE MAIAYS. 


fly i>ATO’ JIultAMMAO GhA^^ALI, J.P., 

(Data’ Beniara Luar of Kclanian). 


“ Siaf mati anak^ Jangatt mati adnt " 

An altempt has been tnade in the following pages to give a 
brief but full account of Malay etiquette for those, especially 
Europeans, who desire to gain a knowledge of Malay Court language, 
customs and luanners^ The rules of this unwritten code preserved 
from time immemorial, are strictly observed. In times past when 
the kris W 3 .s freely used, woe to any man whether the son of a 
Commoner or of the nobility^ who misbehaved himself in the presence 
of a Raja. The expression awn* kurang ajar would be an insult to 
any person and was certain to provoke a fatal fight. It is therefore 
the duty of Malay parents to teach their children how to behave 
before elders and superiors so that the humblest Malay^ may be 
fit to be a follotrer or companion of royally and the aristocracy, 
.although education of the higher kind is not regarded as of 
paramount importance, a kncwi^gc of Court language and manners 
is thought to be a sine qua non ever by illiterate hfalays. 

It is the author s hope that the following pages, compiled by 
one who for thirty years has been courtier and tutor to the royal 
family of Kelantan may serve to give the reader a closer knowledge 
of the Malay and bis manners. 

1. Formal inodes of addressing persons, titles, etc. 

The ruler of the state is addressed: Dtili Yaag Ataha Alulia 

Sultan,. . Colloquially he is addressed: Ka-bowak DuU, 

and less formally: Tuankit. 

The Crown Wnce or Raja JIuda is addressed: I’aiig Teramat 
Muiia Raja Muda, Colloquially he is addressed: Ka-basiiah iaus, 
and less formally as Raja only. 

The children of the rulers are addressed: Yang Muiia Ka- 
(rnwak A'awr Tcttgku. Colloquially they arc addressed: Ka^bawak 
Kaus, and less formally Tengku, 

Consorts of Malay Princes, or Ministers of State, unless of 
nohle birth, have no title from the rank of their husbands. 

Mothers of Malay Rajas, who are not of royal birth, are 
addressed: Mak Tuan or Mak Engku; c,g.: Mak Tuan Inche' 
Mcriam or Mak Engku Inckc’ Fattmak„ 

Others members of royalty are addressed: Kung Muiia Engku 
colloquially: Engka, and r»ii» before they come of age. 
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Dato’ Muhammad Ghaj^zaJi. 


A Chief Mi Ulster p ivho is nol mj-al, is addressed: Vang Ter- 
ama* Iformai Duto^ Mentti; perstmally: as Daio\ 

Other Dalos are addressed: Vang Ecr/nirmai or Bah^gia 
Daio^; personally: as Dat$\ 

SayidSt descendanls of ihe Prophet Moh^med, are styled: 
hiffiijf Mtiifa Eiigku Sayid^ when they arc married to royalty: 
personally as Engku. Children by such a marriage are addressed 
and treated as members of royalty* 

The third person pronoun dto is not applied to royalty: -wvfif 
takes its placep e.g +:—Tengka Ahmad ada beradu^ apabHa-nya jaga 
kelak dan teSah bersiram dan saniap, b&iekdah ftamha sem'bahkan 
hai mi, (Tengko Ahmad is askep, when he awaken, and after 
hjs bath and meaC I shall inform him about this). 

\\ hen spe-aklng lo a ruling prince a commoner usually calls 
himself: Batek, and when a royal person is mentioned the word 
paduka is added; e.g«:—meA teiah mengadap Faduka admda 
Tengka (I have seen your y'ounger brother (or cousin) 

Tengku Chik)^ 


Tf Ihe father of a prince addressed is the ruler, the words 
Sri PttdaAa are added, thusi^Mamba Imghu di-titah ahk sri 
paduka ayahanda datang m^ngadap pa-batuah kav^^ (Tlis High- 
n^, your illustrious father^ coinmands me to come to see you), 
Sri paduka ayahanda Ulak nugrrahi satu persalinan kapada hamba 
tengkii ffiemakai Pumia-nya itu pads sa-barang harh (His High- 
ness, your illustrious father, has given me a suit of clothes and 
he allows me to wear it (his gift) on any qcension. Hamba tengku 
poAtinkan ka-btmah kaits ^ila sembahkan keskukoran hamba tengka 
yang ini ka-bawah tapak cherpn ka^bawah duli sri padnka 

aya/ianda. {May J ask you to convey, please, my humble thanks 
to Ills Highness, your iUustdous father)* 


Tprima Paseh is ml used when thanks are tendered to royalty. 

Deceased royalty is called al-Marhum, ihmx^l-Marhum 
Sultan MuitiS Merafi: aUAfarAum Sri Paduka Xinenda Sultan 
B&ngsu tciah hilang (or mangkat) sekarang ampat-pulok tahun 
{Vonr grandfather, the late Sultan Bongsu, has been 
dead lor forty yea^). florap di-arnpum, pada zaman a!-Marhum 
m paduka ayahanda dengon tiiuah-nya, patekdah s^haja sa^orang 
ymg berafeh {or fnettiurijong) pangkat tin, (May it please your 
Highness, during your late father's reign, by his giace I was the 
only person who held that position), Pateh ja-arang doripada 
jumlak pachal-pachol yang nre^g/rfifgj.nytf iakafa-nya bemngkat 
rr^ngudap Ra^a Maka Besar Siam di-Bangkok, (I was one of 
the party acrompanying him on the occasion of his visit to Hi$ 
^fajesty the King of Siam in Bangkok). 

^ The word pachal is applied to all common people referred to 
in conversation with (or writing to) royalty. 
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U'hen a person of position, a Dato' or a member of the f^^nl^>^ 
Tneniioned while one is addressing royalty Hambn tua should 
be used if ihe person mentlcined is older ih^n the royal person 
addressed r and N^mba kcckU in case ibe persoti nienlioned is 
younger; 

Furthermore, consorLs of royal person, who are not of royal 
birrh, are^ when inentioned during conversation with their husbands^ 
menlioncd as Ilnmba hechiii and iiiimba tun is used for a Raja's 
mother^ if she [$ not of royal birth. 

A royal consort, older than her bus band, is mentioned as 
Padiikd Adsndii, when one Ls talking or writing lo her husband. 
When a royal constirt is Sultana^ Raja Puan or Fermaisuri the 
word S>i is added In from of Paduba^ 

Kxample3:^4fifffrtip di^mpuni, paifk pifAankun kecker(2pafi 

ItamM iua Pahirnmn botch dt-ompam olch Ka-btm^oh 

Duli fncngadopt friusok itu. (May it please Your High ness, I pray 
to know if Dato^ I^ihlawan may have your gracious consent to 
meet the enemy). 

liombo kcfhii IF^oa limod ini pada hcmai patck yang behai 
fidak-Iah layak bokk dl-hafapkan dcrigan langgangan yang dcmibian 
du* (This young gentleman Wan Ismail is, in the opinion of 
your hum hie servanl, who is lacking in wisdom, not suitable to 
be trusted to bear the burden of such responsibility). 

I/dmba kcchit di-dahm sambnit Ka-bav?tih Dufi bcrangkat kadar 
ia-piak pinang {or so-pkk sireh). {Your Highness' consort will 
welcome you inside for a few minutes}. 

5r| padiika adindo bcndak hcrangkat ka-darat, (Your royal 
consort intends to go upcountry)* 

.Although children of Dates are^ by courtesy, addressed iitimba 
kcchil, when mentioned in addressing a Raja, a Dato\ to humble 
himself and hLs family^ should metiLion his son or any member 
of his family* vrhen lacking or writing to royalty, as Pochai e g- — 
Am pun fuankUf ado dak patch daiang mengadap ini dengan besar 
bait patch bendak pahon Umpangkan (or kirimkan) pachai patch 
ini yang tidak berjuru iagi hurting cherap bakam beraja-raja. Jtkn 
ada iimpah ampun, sda Ka~bau'ah DuH jadikan dk hamba tuanhu 
yang menunggu pint a atoii'a menyapu baltii afawa mana-rnana tilah 
perrnfah di-atas dk. Jska di-murka atau dt-bunok :^a-half pun 
redzadah paick, (hfay it please your Highness, 1 appear before 
you with the high hope of placing at your disposal this humble son 
of mine* who does not know how to behave himself and is ignorant 
of royal etiquette. With your gracious consent, may yoti be 
pleased to take him as a sla%^e to w^atch the pate or sweep the 
halJ, or do whatever you may command him. H you deem fit to 
inflict punishment cm him with ^-our -wrath or even by death. I 
have no objection). , 
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Dato" Muhammad GhazzalL 


Tiduk tahu is never u^ed when talking to royalty or to one's 
superior. Kurang prcksa is the right expression when fwlite; kmmg 
^kcrap is used in conversation with ro3^ally only. Bcmr faiti is 
the most polite expression when one solicits a royal favour- 

Patek deng^T kamfra kechtl ITura fsmail aaak Aamba tm Daia' 
Pakiau^an akan di-kurnhH mma dsiam tmsa krrp^ masok Jawf 
hadapan mi {I hear Your Highness is going to bestow a title 
on Wan Ismail^ son of Dato® Pahlawan^ during the forthcoming 
circumcision festivities), 

Fatkal Akmad iukung pcrahu ada wcnanti didusr, hendak 
mengadap dengan s^dikH pcrscmbakafir (Ahmads the boal-huilder^ 
is waiting outside to see your Highness with some oHerings), 

Fachai tua pafek di-teratiip pohmkun ampun jlka 

dengan tuak ttdak id uzor pdang la akan datmg mengadap, 
/ff lElak chemk pfrui^ td^pi dcnga^r ttiak t^^ak dapul sddikit, 
(ily father at home craves your pardon^ if by your grace he is 
not indisposed this evening^ he will come and appear before you. 
He has been suffering from an attack of diarrhoea, but by your 
grace he is now a little better). 

In letters a royal unde addresses his ruling nephew thus:— 
Dull I'dttg Mdka 3/w/Ia Sri Paduka Ananda SuHdn; he mentions 
himself as Pddukc Ayakandd. Personally and less fonuallyi Raja 
or Suita n as the case may be, end himself as A yak. 

A royal aunt: DuH Yang Maka Midia Sri Padtika Ananda 
Suita ft ^ and herself as Paduka B&ftda; personally and less formally: 
Raja or Suilanj^ and herself as Irt€ke\ 

Younger brothers, sisters, cousins, nephews and all the members 
of royalty^ who are younger than the ruler, address him in cor¬ 
respondence Duii Maha Midia Sri Paduka Kakanda (or 

Ayahanda) according to rank and rdationship; less formally: Ka- 
bawah Duii and themselves as patek^ the same mode as an ordinary 
subject. 

Elder brothers, sisters, cousins and all other members of royalty', 
who are older than the ruling prince, address him in writing: DuU 
Vatfg Ma/m Muiia Sri Paduka Adinda, and themselves: Paduka 
Kakanda; per^nally and less formally: Raja or Suit an, and them¬ 
selves as A bang by the brothers, Kairan by sisters^ and Ka-bm£?ak 
Duii or PatEk by cousins or distant relatives. 

A Raja in correspondence calls his royal mother or aunt 
Paduka Banda and himself Paduka Auanda; personally: inckc^, 
and himself Hamba T£ngku\ 

A Raja in corr^pondencc calls bis royal uncles Paduka 
Ayakanda and himself Paduka Attanda; personally: Avak^ and 
himself Hamba Tengku. 
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A Raja in correspondence calls hb elder brothers^ sisters and 
cousins Paduka Kakanda^ and himself Fcduka Adhida; personally 
Abang and himself Hi^mba Tengku. 

A Raja in correspondence calls his younger brothers, sisters 
and cousins Paduka Adinda, and himself Paduka Kakanda; per¬ 
sonally Adckf and himself AbaNg. 

Brothers'in-Iaw and sisters-indaw are addressed by the ruling 
prince in the same way as their respective consorts or husbands 
despite age or rank of relationship before marriage. 

A ruling prince speaks of a royal grandparent as Paduka 
Xenendaf and himself as Paduka fkiichunda; colloquially la* Pngkn, 
and Namba lengku. 

A Raja calls a royal great-grandparent Paduka Mayanda^ and 
himself Paduka Chkbinda; colloquially: /o" and himsell 

liamba Tengku. 

Among members of royalty and nobility elders personally 
address the younger^ not by name, but by nink of relationship. 
An elder brother^ sister or cousin addresses his (or her) junior as 
Adekf and calls himself (or herself Ka:aait}r 

.A younger brother, sister or cousin personally addresses his 
(or her) seniors and calls himself (or herself) ilamba 

T^ngku. 

An uncle (or aunt) addresses his (or her) nephew (or niece) 
as -'IwflA:, and calls himself Ayah (or herself /nrAc*). 

A prince (or princess) usually addresses his (or her) father^ 
who is not a sovereign as Engku^ and calls himself (or herself) 
i/amba Tangku^ 

A Raja in correspondence addresses a Dato^ as Orang iua 
kifa, and calls himself kiia: colloquially Dai(>\ and ArMp or in 
Kelantan, ^‘ik: — 

Paduka battda Ttngkit Mariam di-u^H sabda Aff^didiir piit£k- 
FfVfir tidak hakft bcrangkal AffjV jeAeA-ityo berasa uftt. (Your 
royal aunt Tenghu Meriam in the interior told me that she 
could not come downstream because she had a headache). 

Paduka ananda Tmgku Besar surak />ai€k semhahkan 
ma'alum bakawa paduka ananda Hu akafi berangkat mengadap 
ka-bau^Ji Puii lags sa-p£aanak msi. Your Highness^ son 
Tengku Besar commands me to inform you^ that he will come 
and appear before you in half an hour. 

A wife corresponding with her husband address^ him Ka- 
kanda^ and calls herself Adittda; colloquially he is Dh or Diri, 
and herself Kit a or Kami. 

A husband addresses his wife when corrpponding, Adhida and 
himself kakanda; colloquially he calls her Dia or i>irjp and himself 
Kila or Kami. If the couple are of royal birth, the word Paduka 
is used in correspondence in front of fCakanda or Adinda. 
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A mother or a father, amon^ cominoners, is often addressed 
by the name of the firstborn child: Mak mother of Awang, 

and Fak Awangj father of Awang. 

11 k not poHte to address an eider by nanw, either formally 
or colloquially. In ccnrespoiideiKe an elder, who is not as old as 
one's father, should be addressed Kukanda or^ \i younger, Adindu, 
or if as old as onek father or mother /JydAurfdo or Bonda. 

Gums are addressed by iheir pupils in correspondence 
ando* 

Malays among their equals address one another in corres¬ 
pondence as members of one family^ 

Kitpji is also used by ordinary people when talking to friends 
of eqiiaf standing, and the second person pronoun is Awiik or Diri. 

kamu or tingkau are used only when talking to a slave, 
servant, or person of the lowest class, k^rrm or cngkau can, 

however^ be used by a person talking to Junior members of his 
family. 

Ilnmbii is always used when a person addresses people older 
than him or herself* 

In addressing the Almighty Allah the pronoun Kiimii or Dikau 
{thou} are used, and AAu or Hamba-mn are solemnly used. 

n. Colours of State* 

If'AiVe;—is the colour of the royal standard, 

reiT^re mth murgms : — ^the Rag of the Crown 

Prince. 

VeH&Mo :—the colour of royalty. 

GrecFi: — the Chief htinisler of State, the Bendahara. 

—the Keeper of the Peace, the Tenienggong. 
the T^ksamana, leader of the fighting forces. 

Tf any of these officers is a royal personage his flag is bordered 
with yellow. 

111. Umbrellas of State- 

The umbrella is a token of prestige. A big white umbrella 
borne by a bearer called JumpayoTig selected from the gentry, is 
used on state occasions by the So^^ereign. The Crown Prince walks 
under a yellow umbrella of similar size. Other members of the 
royal family are privileged to have big paper umbrellas. At a 
morriage ceremony or at a funeral these big umbrellas may be 
used by any subject and borne by his friends, but if a commoner 
uses one as an ordinary umbrella, it must be borne by hinu^lf. 

IV* Spears of Slate. 

When the Sovereign proceeds outside hLs palace on fool, on 
an elephant or qn horseback, he is preceded by armed spearmen, 
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irom at least seven up to forty m number^ as circumstances may 
require. They inov^e in Indian filCp the foremost carrying on his 
shoulder a bundle of five spears p the second carr>1ng three spears, 
the third iwo^ and the rest one spear each. Woe to the man who 
cuts across the path of a royal procession 1 

All mcmhers of the royal family as well as Dates may have 
armed guards, but the number of men, is linuted to five: when 
they accontpany the Sovereign, they may have no personal guards. 

V, The Palace of a Malay Raja. 

The palace of a Malay Raja consists of several roofs or bouses 
connected , At least four houses {^uri or dalam puri) are reserved 
for the womenfolk: for.the men there are at least three (balm}. 

All stale affairs are conducted in the Balai or .Audience Hall, 
ft h open to the public during the day time or as long as ihe 
btg gate, gerbang) of the enclosure is open. Beside 

the big gate Lhem is a small door, a private entrance for the palace 
inmates or other known persons, when the big gate is closed. 

The buiai has only three walbj, two on both sides and one 
at the back, dividing the Isiana or pariJiioniiig the PurL The 
front part of the Baial is open, without doors or railing; any one 
is allmvt^d to come in and squat down on the ground floor without 
being challenged. Halfw^ay is a pblform called Tapakan^ one foot 
high, about ten feel wude and of the same length as the EaiuL 
There are two more platforms of the same kind, one above the 
other. In the middle of the top-platform is a dais about IS by 
40 feel 3 where members of the rov'alty take their seats. The first 
Tapakan below the dais is reseni'i^ for Ministers of StatCj Datos 
and Xobilily, the second for gentry' {Orang-orang andk baik)^ and 
ihe^ third for the middle class such as traders, shopkeepers, tailors, 
eJerks^ eic. The peasantw is allotted the ground floor. 

VL Jamuan Raja, or Royal Fea^tt. 

Malay's dine in comjjuny of four or five, seated on the floor 
(which is usually carpeted) crosslegged round a brass tray {pakar), 
about twenty inches in diameter, ten inches high and on a pedestah 
The pahar is also made of gold or silver for royalty. On it are 
placed several bawls, the size of fingerbowls, containing curries and 
other viands; on the bowls are arranged small plates containing 
fried or dry' dishes, pileti one upon another. On the top of all 
is a tiny plate on which there are several china spoons for the 
curries, and some sail. Before each guest a smaller pakdr about 
ten inches in diameter, is placed. It is called amk kasa (anak 
gangsa) and on it is the guest's rice plate. 

The pnhar, as well as the anak kasa {anat gangsa) is covered 
with a sap made of matwork, and over this a cover of embroidered 
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nWk called ludoHg fiMung or tudang sajf is spread. By the side 
of ihc pijhtir is a metal tray, covered with a tud&ftg saji and con¬ 
taining four or Jive small teacups; a teapot is found under an 
embroidered tudong saji on a small anuk k^isa about six inches 
in diameter: It is called tapak scrja (in Kelantan) or batil 
(in Trengganu). 

A short distance from the pa/iar is another metal tray on 
which stands a decanter with watery covered with a tudang Jfl/i 
and surrounded with four or five pint tumblers. 

All the above form a hidjfigan nuji. Each tray is carried 
with both hands above the right shoulder by palace atiendantSt 
who in Indian file appear fmm the inside of the ^lace^ moving 
gently and slowly forwards. The guests often eat their meal where 
they are sealed already^ as^ on arrivaJ at the palace, each is invited 
to sit in his proper place according to rank. The laying of the 
table is done in from of the guests^ who are assembled in rows 
facing the Sovereign on his royal dais. 

Firstly spittoons are arranged, secondly trays holding decanters 
and glasses, thirdly big pakur^ fourthly and lastly 

trays of teacups and teapots together^ 

The spittoons, keiid, stand at arm^s length behind the guests, 
who have to wash their right hands before and after eating, ^falays 
seldom wash in a vessel unless it contain.^ a certain quantity of 
water permitted by their religion. 

At each kidungan one or two honorary waiters^ usually young 
men of the nobility^ are appointed to hdp the guests; they am 
well dressed ,1 and have been sdected and Invited by royal command. 
Paid serv-ants are regarded as vulgar, ft is customary for a host 
to attend on his guest: hence the service of honorary waiters as 
deputies of their master who is not expected to eat with hts guests^ 
which would be regarded as a breach of eliquettep Indicating hunger 
on the part of the host. 

During dinner it is not a breach of etiquette to sit with one's 
back lum^ on royalty* When all the guests have assembled, 
palace attendants appear in Indian file from inside, each with a 
large bras^ spittoon^ held in the left hand by the brim. Spittoons 
are not to be carried above the shoulder like food. As soon as 
the attendants are in a linep standing about two or three yards 
apart, they simiiilancousJy kneel down and place the spittoon at 
about the spot, where each kidangan is to be deposited. This done^ 
they make their setnbak lo the Raja, while kneeling. Then they^ 
rise and move out of sight. 

Presently they reappear^ each carrying w^ith both handSp above 
the right shoulder^ a tray with a decanter of water and tumblers. 
These are placed near the spittoon. The attendants relirej and 
after several minutes reappear carrying the main The 
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pahar tontaining viands, are brought in first, and tiexi follow 
the anak gangsa with ricCj all carried above the right shoulder. 
As soon as atlendanls carrying the have formed u. 

straight line, they break of! in hatches of four or live, each batch 
around a big pakar^ then simultaneously kneeling down, placing 
their burden tn front of them, saluting the roj^al host and then 
dispersing. 

After this the covered tea trays are brotight in. 

When everything is ready, the Raja is informed and^ gives 
his royal command through his Bantara or Date’s in-waitJng to 
the guests to partake of the dinner. 

The royal command to the 1st Benlam:—rryaA- 
tiy&h dan annk-amk raja sakalkn sndtkan jamunn k$ta yang tidak 
iapcrti-nya. And to the 2nd Bentara:— Data\ sitakan datQ' bcsar 
dan sa^alhn-nya fia^ok tangan. 

Seating himself behind the chief guest, the Bentara respect¬ 
fully conveys the royal message, and turning round and facing 
the guests calls out the names or titles of several perso^ of impor* 
tance with a general invitation to do Justice to the dinner before 
them* 

The guests should not remove from their seats until the one 
highest in rank rises. This dignitary should invite his Juuiors to 
advance with him to a Mdat^gan somewhere in the middle; but 
one of the Bentaras will at once come forward inviting him to 
go to the top^ followed by other guests, who may choose their 
own Companions for dinner. 

The guests are helped by the honorary waiters to wash their 
hands. The waiters then remove all the covers from the trays. 
A guest should show self-respect by observing rigid moderation. 
Half the rice In the plate is ample; a plate or a bowl should 
never be removed from the pahar to sen^e oneself. It is more 
for honour than for food, that one attends a royal feast. 

Sweets and cakes (in Kefatilan called Tepong ”) are ser\‘ed 
in the same way as a }amiian mii except that no anak gangsd are 
brought in. There are many different varieties of sweets and cakes, 
and each kind Is placed on a small plate. There are usually forty 
plates, piled one upon another in the shape of a pagoda. The 
guests pick out only those on the top^ with their fingers. It is 
risky to touch the bottom ones, so the gusts must be very i^reful, 
lest the whole pile {sasurtan), might g?ve way* This kind^ of 
accident seldom happens, and if it does, the poor fellow responsible 
for the crash will never again appear at a royal feast, at least 
not until the incident is almost forgotten, 

A Bentara ta palace attendant or pursuivant) while performing 
hSs duties, is not expected to seat himself or to make a salutation 
to royally, in whose presence he is privileged to move about, 
freely from one place to another, 
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It ts vulgar to dip ome’s fingers^ iof^Lead of a spoonp Into any 
of the bowls (o take a pira of meat. Dry dishes may be taken 
with the fingers. The guest should take one pieee at a lime, 
and it is vulgar to put se^^ral varieties on the rke^ which should 
not be deprived of loo mucli of its Tvhileness. A big piece of 
meal or any other eatable bigger than a mouthful, should not be 
taken up whole in the lingers froni plate lo moulh. A bit shiJuM 
be broken off by the fingers and carried up to the motilh. No 
mucking of bones is penuilled. While food is still in the moulh 
one is cspected not lu talk or aiKwer queslions. To eat ravenously 
and ask for more is u breach of good manners. It is indecent 
to lake up u whole banana to the moulh and bite off u bit. The 
banana should be held in the left hand and part of its skin 
peeled off, then a piece of Lhe fruit should be broken off and 
carried up to the moulh. The guest should not commence his 
meal from the centre of the rice on his plate, but from the edge 
of the plate near him, and gradually advance until satisfied, so 
ihal the rice remaining on his plate b still untouched and clean. 
The empty part of his plate should be free from all bits of bones 
etc., which should be thrown away into the spittoon beside or 
behind him. 

The younger and inferior in rank, must not slop and wash 
their hands until the eldest or the superior in rink at the kidangan 
has finished his meal and washed his hand, and no one should 
move from his scat before the chief, who must be in no hurry to 
rise in order lo give everybody ample tiine lo finish his meal. 

When all guests have returned to their seals, palace attendants 
reappear and place before them strek boxes called puan or tepak. 
ft is more respectful to serve sheh in a wodden box, {tepak)^ than 
in a metal one called c her ana. The size of the former Is about 
16 inches long, 6 inches high and 6 Inches wide, with a detachable 
lid. It is wider at the base and the outer parts are all covered 
with goHflowcred silk. The ptuin is only for the aristocracy, while 
the citcrana is for the lower class. The c/icrana is usually made 
of brass, much smaller than the lepak about half its size, and 
is smaller at the base than on the top; it is without a lid. 

It is an ancient custom, still preserved, to offer a guest sirch, 

Malays arc not bound by custom U> offer drinks or tobacco to 

visitors, but it is gross rudeness, which in most cases cannot be 

condoned by an apology', if the sireh bo* is not offered a guest 
OT a visitor. No feast, however big it may be, is complete with¬ 
out siVeA. 

After the sirch the guests may lake leave of their royal host. 
VTI. Equality in the Mustque. 

When a Malay Sultan or Kaja goes to the mosque, he is 
usually guarded by a company of spearmen. On entering the Haja 
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regards himself as an ordinary man. Anyone of his subjects, high 
or low, may stand beside him while worshipping the Creator. 
Usually the Raja stands behind the Imani in the front row of 
the congregation. Before and after prayers he sits close by the 
foot of the M/m Aar, the throne-like pulpit with seven steps, on 
the top of which the Khatib is seated. The Khallb stands on one 
of the upper steps when preaching a sermon. 

On the two i/ari Rtiya days^ Hari Raya Pmsa and il&n Raya 
//aji, the Khatib is the first person privileged to advance dose 
to his Sovereign and salute him by a Jabat Sahm. This saltitatiqn 
Is called Mcngunchup or -l/afigMujowf. 

Only on these two occasions can anyone in the mosque and 
in the palace afterwards, whatever his status, have the right of 
demanding to touch his lord's hand. 

VIIL Hari Raya FeaCivats. 

The palace Is open to the public during the two festivals, 
The Sovereign U compelled by custom to give audience even to 
the humblest -cf his subjects. 

\Shen the ruler receives the sembah from the caller, he wdll 
extend his hands, putting the right hand between both palms of 
the hands of the diler, with his left hand covering the back of 
the caller’s right hand, and then gently draw l»th bis hands 
back. The caller does the same, but covering bis face with both 
bands he kisses his palms, 'nis act is called McngunchMp, 
Mengtifijongf or Jabai Salam, The la^l mentioned ends, however, 
on the withdrawal of hands. 

A liari Raya lasts three days during which people visit one 
another, as a rule the younger calling on the older, and the inferior 
on the superior. AIL are bound to salum each other, and even In 
public thorough fares acqu^ntances, when meeting one another^ stop 
and hold each other's hands. They do not wish sclamat ftari raya^ 
but simply say mints ma*afj whicb is reciprocated with juma-jama. 
The idea of a saiam is to declare or seek peace while thus holding 
each others hand. During Hari Raya days callers are all treated 
alike; one's own servants are receiv^ io the drawing room, where 
they are served with food and drinks as guests of equality, Ko 
angry words or quarrels are aUowed, and whoever Infringes this 
golden rule is looked upon as a savage or an outcaste. Brother¬ 
hood and democracy reign supreme during the two festivals. 

IX. Marriage Festivities. 

Marriage festivities ate usually held at the house of the bride 
by her parents or by any other of her nearest relatives, on behalf 
of the parents. 

No actual festival takes place at the bridegroom's place but 
on the occa^on of the BerMnai and the Bcrsaf$dmg ceremonies 
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bis relatives and fritnds are invited lo accompany bim to the brid«'s 
dwelling?, where those ceremonies are performed. 

When a Raja performs nuptia] festivities all invited male 
persons are, whether attending or notj expected to coitinbote a 
cenain sum of money, each according to rank or office, not accord¬ 
ing lo wealth or m^axis. If the Crown Prince (Raja Muda) ha> 
lo pay, say, $100, the Chief Minister pays S70i and other chiefs 
each $50, while a rich merchant’s conlrihiiUon is about half of the 
last mentioned amount. These figures arc fixed by the host. 

One commanded lo pay less does not feel at all happy, as 
he knows, that he is iooked upt^n as a pei^n of inferior position. 
This contribution is called Ikat Tanj^an, and every individual, to 
whom the royal invitation is extended, is thus bound to respond 
to it. The money is collected on the night of the E&sanding 
ceremony. Each one is called by name in order of rank. The 
amoimt, already made known, is banded over to the Grand Chamber- 
lain. who in a loud voice coimls the money ^ which should always 
be silver dollars, and throws them one by one into a gold or 
silver tray beside hiin in the cenlre of the audience hall, making 
the hall echo with the ringing of the silver pieces. 

Beside the coslomaiy^ Ikoi Ta«jfOM, gifts of live stock and 
food arc brought to the palace from all parts of the country. This 
is tailed Pengasong. 

At the Bersanding both bride and hiidegroom sit together 
facing the audience on a decorated and illuminated dais, Ftnjangm 
or Peksmm, in the women's assembly ball, where aU the female 
guests are assembled. Here the penganHn are nominally eating 
together yellow rice, undressing together, bathing together^ redress¬ 
ing together (helped by ladies of position) and eating rice and 
curry together, also nominally, 

.\s Ikat Tangan Is for men, so is Menj^eisaf for women. Beside 
the customary^ wading gifts of foodsluffs, etc., women inviLed to 
ihe marriage festival are expected to contribute some money on the 
occasion of the formal visit, Mengmai paid to the bride and her 
mother-in-lawp Three day's after the Bersandmg the mother-in-law 
gathers a crowd of relations and friends, almost every woman 
known to her without distinction, and ali go in bug procession 
to the bride, who in her bridal costume, seated at the foot of the 
bridal dais, is ready to receive her mother-in-law formally. When 
all are assembled a Lady-in-waiting invites the honoured victor 
to the spot where the bride is seated. The bride extends her hands 
for a stiiam followed by a ^embnA. The mother-in-law then plact^ 
a pile, or ptles^ of silver dollars in front of the bride, and the 
lady-in-waiting takes up the money, announcing the ointributor's 
name in a dietinct and sweet voice and counting the silver pieces 
in the same way as described under ikat Tangan. The women 
come up one after another, but the bride only does sembak to 
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those older than herself. There is no fixed sum for women; 52 QO 
however^ considered reasotiahle for a molher-io-laWp The rest 
of the company rnay contribute much as they think worthy of 
their position, but not above the amount contributed by the mother- 
indaw or any of the doser relatives of the bridegroom. 

The amount of the two above-mentioned collections gives the 
newly married couple a start in life. 

X. Court Costume, etc, 

A yellow silk sarong may be worn only by royalty^ 

Trousers must be worn and everybody must always remain 
covered. Unless he is a privileged person or of ro3^1 blood, a man 
should wear hts sarong under his Baju Kurong. 

The national court costume oi Kelantan consists of a head¬ 
dress, Isek Ketam Budu^ two Baju^ an inner and an outeTj the 
former similar to a sbort-sleeved shirt called Baju BengiTH and 
worn inside the trousers, above which a band of gold thread woven 
Kain Sel^indsng (80 inches long and 3D inches wide) Ls tied round 
the waLst^ folded to 7 or 3 inches in widths and tviisled as a 
protection against a J^m-stab. A kris is stuck on the left side 
with the handle pointing outwards, to show the weapon is reversed; 
if placed otherwise, it indicates readiness for a fight, which is a 
breach of court etiquette. On the top of the km and the kain 
st^liindfing a silk or gold flowered sarmg is loosely worn. The 
f 3 uier Baju, the length of an ordinary lounge suit^ is of silk or gold 
thread woven cloth. It is an open Baju with only one button at 
the collar, which should always be fastened. 

This uationaJ costume is also a man^s wedding dress. 

When a woman is entering a palace, she should alw'ays wear 
a long Buju extending below the knees, and her head-cover Xuin 
K€iubi>rtg should be removed from her head and shoulders. 

On state occasions gold anklets rnay only be worn hy young 
ladles of noble birth. It b customary for noble ladies to be 
accompanied by women attendants wherever they go. 

WTien appearing before royalty one has to sit down cross- 
legged and carry both hands, with the palms gnd fingers touching 
each other, up before the face, or Above the forehead if the pennon 
saluted is the Sovereign. This act of salutation is called $£mb<sk. 
Almost every movement in the presence of royalty must be preceded 
by a sambak. No word is to be uttered, even in answer to a 
royal question, until one has seated oneself and made a sembak. 
If a personas name is called, while he is moving, or a question Is 
put to him, he must sit down and sembah before he is allowed to 
speak; w'hen dismissed from the conversation he again salutes^ rises, 
and conlinues hiS progress. It is rude to speak while moving w 
standing. To eat when moving or standing is a form of bad 
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manaers; a breach of this mlc shows low-breediB^. If anyone, 
wearing a jtm or other weapon or firearm, is to he presenletl, 
either by royal command or by his own request^ he miist^ before 
leaving bis seat, leave bis weapan behind, and advance towards 
the royal person, unarmed; not even a slick or an umbrella is 
allowed on such occasions. 

To take lea vie of royalty one says Fatck m&hon. To decline 
a royal offer, M&hon ^t€k. When promising to do something 
or mentioning something which one has carried out^ one must begin 
with the phrase: D^ttgan tuak Ka-^wi^k Dali (or Ka-iKswah Kaus 
Tcngkii) or simply, Zleit^iira iuak^ thus :—Denman luak^ akan fiaick 
^aufa m^ngadiip pai;hal Uu dengUFt hidup. Or Dengan tuah Tmnku^ 
ttUA palek jmdsmkan a pi yang sedang menyah dan Aendak mcn- 
chedcrakan (or membinaiakan) nama tnan penghuiu paick yang 
beriapis t€lak pate A }adi hamba. 

WTien one has to hand something to or speak to a person 
seated on the Ooor, one should sit down hrsi. 

It is bad manners to use one's left hand in handling or receiving 
something^ from another person. If the left hand must be used, 
the right hand is also to be extended below the left one supporting 
with an apology, as, Tab^k, Minta fna^af^ or if to royalty, Ampun. 

A Malay caller never takes leave and departs when the master 
of the house Is at dinner. If an immediate depart tire is necessary ^ 
he usually touches the Sirch box, apologising, thus :—Ini ganii 
kambtt. A well bred person never disturbs a servant while at 
dinner with a rebuke or the mention of an errand. 

It is bad manners to cover a person with ones shadow. To 
pass between a person sitting down and a lighted lamp on a table 
or on the wall, one should bend low^ or walk past lamp in band 
awiay from the person one has to pass, and afterwards replace the 
lamp* 

It shows want of respect to be uncovered in the presence of 
one^s host or of one's guest. 

If a person meets a royal person on the road, he should stop, 
Lake down his umbrella, and sit upon his heels dudok b^rahangkang^ 
until the royal person has passed. He should not sembah unl^ 
he b spoken to. When ineeting royalty, one, who b wearing a 
shawl or a towel round his neck, or carrying it on bis shoulders, 
should remove the article and hold it in his hand, or carry it under 
his arms. 

It is objectionable to report to royalty the d^th of a person 
known, if this occurs on a day when the royal person intends to 
commence a journey. This is called gaiang baiang and the journey 
is postponed. The meeting oE a funeral is also called gaiang baiang. 

Gifts sent to royalty or persons of high position are always 
carried on a pahar covered with a lap or tudang sajL After the 
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contents have been removed, the plates or bowls should not be 
cleaned at all; they are sent b^ck on the fiahar covered with the 
saji or iudmg saji, but with the lining outside, A pahar or an 
iifnik gcngsfi or kaki haiil is used Instead of a Lray when delivering 
any light portable article to a person of high standing. The tray 
may be used only in case of a ^ft to an inferior person* 

When a person is seated on the floor one should not pass 
behind him without first obtaining permission. When a person 
ashs another to pass him somethingp he says: A!i>f^an kamba 
barang rtu. When one Is handling a kris^ or any other kind of 
arms, to another person, the handle should always point towards 
the latter. 

A woman, calling on a noble lady, a sick person^ or to see 
a newly bora child, brings gifts of food or fruits, al least some 
bananas. She is regarded as mean if she does not at least bring 
some bii^k iiingattf fruits. In the case of death the offering is 
called niei{m'at. Live stock, rite, coconuts and other foodstuffs are 
generally presented during the forty days of mourning. 

In Kdantan women only are expected to visit the market. 
It is not considered the conrect thing for a respectable man to do. 
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An Account of a Journey from the Cameron HiKhlandJ* 
to the Eaot Coast Railway and of a vifilt to 
the Temiar SeUlemenls in the 
Valleys 

of the Siinj^i Btatop and S. Bor. 


By A. C, BAkFJi, 

(Plate XVI-XVin), 

The South Eaat comer of Ulu Kelantan belween ihc Railway 
and the Cameron Highlands has, till very recently, been one of 
the few Temaining blank spaces on the map of Malaya, Like all 
blank spaces on the map, thb area has excited a healthy curiosity 
and has, within the last few years^ been visited by several travellers. 

Mr. Bellamy-Brown passed from Lhe Telum Valley In Pahang 
down the Sungai Mering to To' Jagors Ladang at the junction of 
the Sungaj Brok and Uie Sungai Cherns. Mr. Edney-Hayter, in 
the course of a very strenuous expedition, went down the Sungai 
Brok, a peculiarly diJficuEt bit of onimtry that later travellers have 
pener^ly avoided. Mr. H. D. Noone, Government Ethnographer 
of the F.M.S. Museums Department, has spent many weeks visiting 
the mote important Temiar Ladangs in this area and has made a 
reconnaissance suney of a portion of this area which has been 
found to be most accurate and helpful, and has composed a very 
complete vocabulary of the Temiar and other Sakai dialects. Mr, 
Noone's map with some minor additions and modifications bai^ 
on our own observations has been adopted as the basis of the 
sketch map of the route we followed. Mile. Cuisinier^ a very deter¬ 
mined and intrepid French lady who has been investigating the 
Sakai tribes in Vlu Kelantanp has been up as far as the Kuala 
Ber, Dr. L. W. Evans, Chief Medical Officer, Kelantan, has also 
visited the area round Jeram Gajah and has even succeeded in 
persuading many of the Temiars to be vaccinated and to asasl in 
distributing medicines in the more remote Temiar ladings. 

I have had the benefit of the assistance of tbe notes and 
sketches which these previous travellers have very generously placed 
at my disposal and it is largely to them that T owe the possibility 
of covering a good deal of ground with perhaps less anxiety and 
fatigue thLx some of my predecessors- 

There still remained an important link between the Cameron 
Highlands area and the valley of the Ber which had not been 
investigated. 

His Excellency the Governor, when I proposed visiting this 
area^ pointed out that the Cameron Higblauds road had been 
extended by a road suited to light cars through Kuala Terfa and 
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Fish Traps on the Sunij^ai 



Ttpiipr Lnulan^ Sungai Blatop. 
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Mr. Cowling’s estate to witMa a couple of miles of the Pahang— 
helantan border, and that a pretiniina^* inv-estigation of a possible 
access route from the Gua Musang Railway Station to the Cameron 
Highlands read system might be of interest. 

With this object in view Mr, T, R. Blackman of the Survey 
I department and I with the help of Mr, W, G. Stewart, Executive 
Engineer, Cameron Hij^anda, collected a party of Temiar carriers 
rear the Pahang—Keiantan boundary. To my great regret Mr. 
H. D. N’oone was prevented by sickness from accompanying us as 
originally planned; but Yop bin Ahmat, a Collector of the Taiping 
Museums who h^ previously visited Temiar ladangs with Mr, 
Nooue, Joined our party and proved himself to be a very cheerful 
and helpful travelling companion. 

The I6th and 17th September were spent in organising tlm 
party and in climbing Bukit Tajam (5240^)* From the summit 
of Bukit Tajam we were able to take a number of observations 
covering most of the principal features of the propo?^ route which 
was ^read out before us. To the north-east the wide and fairly 
level valley of the Snngai Blatop with numerous Sakai ladangs 
showing as a more vivid green on the slopes. To the north the 
isolated range of hills round Gunoug Senjort, a very deceptive range 
which from this distance looked much more easy of access than 
it was ultimately found to be. The valleys of the Ber and Brok 
were hidden by intervening ranges, but Bukit Ayam, a long level 
ridge, showed out clearly to the northneast and defined the position 
of ^e rapids of Jeram Gajab. 

On the I8th we were awakened before dawn by a strange and 
penetrating smell to which we were to get well accustomed during 
the nest few days, the smell of a green wood fire and of half 
roasted Sakai; a very cold night had brought all our Temiar 
carriers in from their shelters to crouch round our camp fire. We 
pretended to be asleep and watched through half dosed eyes tte 
groups of men, women, and children, shifting about in the firelight: 
from the first we felt attracted to these kindly well mannered 
people, there was no elbowing to get the best places, no noisy 
chattering but a quiet acceptance of one’s fait share of hot ashes 
and pungent smoke. 

We left at dawn climbing a fairly steep track to a pass to 
the west of Gunong Tajam which we named Gindng Ledlad (4800 ). 
We followed a fairly easy ridge down to the junction of two small 
streams, the Snngat Teyek and the Sun^i Ledlad. There was a 
fair stand of meronti merak and of giant bamboos growing at 
3500’, Our Temiar carriers collected bunches of wild arecanuts 
and the scented leaves of a shrub which they called kiiyah which 
gives out a pleasant smell when crushed. 

\Vc followed the Sungai Ledlad down to Its junction with the 
Suitgai Blatop—a lovely spot where two streams join round a large 
isolated granite boulder. 
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Continuing down the srream ihe going became rather difficult: 
we waded through deep pew Is and $crarnbLed down steep and slipper)' 
slopes: luckily the water was clear and bright sunlight hllered 
through the overhanging branches. 

Ab<5uL noon We leB the bed of the stream and cut through 
it series of abandoned Temlar ladangs, rather heavy going through 
tangled undergrowth p btit nur Temiar carriers were bent on a 
foraging expedition and kept re-appearing from all sides with lapioea 
roots and sugar caiiEs> W e noticed a good deal of serious damage 
to bamboo clumps made by the bamboo rats {dfkang) and found 
the burrows of ^is animal half covered w'ith dry leaves very easy 
to trip over. 

We reached Kuala Blatop at about 4 p.m, and camped on 
the river bank (2100'), There is a large Temiar ladang there 
under the headship of Penghulu ^lengkuda with four long hotkses 
and about iO acres of mixed cultivation, mainly tapioca and mai^ 
with small plots of sugarcane and tobacco (Plate XVI). Although 
the Penghulu was with us his people were very shy and ran and 
hid at our approach: a few gifts to the bolder small boys soon 
brought them round and we had a El the help we needed in building 
a very comfortable camp. An interested party followed us when 
we went for an evening swim in the river. The Temiars, though 
they travel mainly by river and are %'ery skilled in taking rafts 
over dangerous rapids, ate v^ry seldom able to swim at all or at 
the most can only manage a few scramhling dog strokes: our very 
indifferent diving and swimming was watched ■with excited interest. 

On the i9th w^e set out for whot turned out to be the hardest 
day's journey of the whole trip. We followed the north bank of 
the Sungai Brok doivn stream for about a mile and then dimbed 
up along the face of an exceedingly steep ridge gaining height 
painfully;, lill wc reached a pass at a height of 34SO^ From the 
pass we followed an easy elephant track along the ridge and then 
descended steeply to the Sungai Teresoh where we rested at a 
small ladang. After another severe cHmb we crossed the Gunong 
Seojort range to the east of the summit and after a steep descent 
over broken ground reached Penghulu Jenang's ladang on the Sungai 
Ber (13S0'), all feeling very exhaustirfH Luckily we had arranged 
for light welt packed loads in a specially designed carry ing tin made 
to fit the back and provided with broad carrying straps. Even 
so our Temiar carriers had all they could managep and my own 
light rucksack fell a heavier burden than f have ever known it 
to be on the longest day's climbing in the alps. It was good to 
see how carefully the Temiars spared their women: a pregnant 
woman carried nothing beyond her own burden and the other women 
had only the lightest loads. 

We camped by the Sungai Ber, a very lowly site near a much 
used crossing. In the evening Penghulu Dalam from the next 
downstream ladang came to visit u$ with a welcome gift of white 
hens. 
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Next day we both found ourselves affected hy a rather sharp 
attack of quinine poison!of; and decided to spend a lazy dav in 
camp^ a regular network of Sakai tracks led to the river crossing 
near our camp and we had an excellent opportunity to watch 
the normal day's work of a Tcmiar ladang. The Temiar tribe 
in these v^alleys are a tribe 'apartp and e%'en to the unsclentiiic 
observer very differeni Irom any of the other Sakaf tribes I hav^e 
come mlo contact with. 

^fr. Noone has descrilied them as “ Nessiols a primitive 
Indonesian stock who preceded the round headed Oceanic Mongols. 
Plates NOx X\'l and XVTl show how magnificently built some of 
the men are. Most of our carriers were about S' 6" and had light 
coloured skins and reddish tints in their black wavy hair; this 
peculiarity is obviously Inoked on with special pride as some ol 
them had definitely lighier reddish hair which appeared to have 
b«n bleached or dyed. I'he women were generally shorter but 
with fine features and a veiy^ graceful carriage: we were later to 
meet the two wives of Penghulu To^ Jagor both tall and beautiful 
women with a verv- marked sense of iheir own standing. There 
was little visible disease amongst the groups we met. We had 
taken a large stock of itch ointment to distribute but found enm 
paratively few cases which required treatment; in contrast with the 
Malays the Temfars showed an extraordinary^ desire to sample 
Eurdpeian medicines^ and the immediate efficacy of iodine on cuts 
or ammonia on stings or the doses of aspirin, calomel nr quinine 
which we distributed caused an almost embarrassing desfre for 
medicines all along our mute* 

I think the most Interesting feature in the Temiar life as we 
observed it wa$ their obvious happiness and good fellowship. There 
was no shortage of food, small foraging parties were constantly 
going out and returning with fruits, especially langsats and 
rambutanS; and fish from the slream. There was an abundant 
supply of tapioca roots and mai^e and millet pounded into a fine 
paste called sekoi. Parties of women came down to the stream 
to fetch w^ater in lengths of bamboos and In the evening men 
brought liack quantities ol dry firewood. Throughout the day 
paste called sekoi. Parties of women came down to the stream 
parties of visitors came and went from the neighbouring ladings 
and were freely entertained. A Temiar has bis own few personal 
possesions w^hlch are highly treasured and carried wherever he 
goes in a small rotan basket but for the rest food and 

labour are shared ungrudgingly. 

Children played about making small rafts and taking them 
down the shallow rapids and we noticed one boy with a beautifully 
finished and balanced light casting rod made from a single mhan^ 
rib with a line made from the }sHdag fibre and rings of plated 
rotan. Ihere was no reel and the spare line was wound on a 
separate disk. 
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Jhe evening Wius given aver to song and endless La3L; thf 
Temiar may l>e primiti%'e but with him Jife is certainly not nasty, 
brutish and short/' 

t)n 2l3t September we made an early start and had a fairly 
strenuous Lime working our way down the valley of the Ber partly 
wading down the stream whidi was at times awkwardly deep and 
partly through a succeKion of Temiar ladangs. We camped at the 
junction of ^e Ber and the Brok near Penghulu Dalam's ladang. 

Next morning the 22nd we left with Penghulu Tn' Ja^nr and 
his people who had come to meet us and after a few more miles 
of river scrambling we reached a sand bank where light bamboo 
rafts were built for the next stage of our journey, 

I can recollect few more utterly blissful hours than the rest 
ol' that afternoon as we lay wet, weary and bruised on rafts 
that slid easily along a clear fast flowing stream. At intervals 
we went through deep pools where fish cou!d be seen darting in 
and out. In this stretch of the rivet the Tcmiar have built a very 
large well constructed fish trap of the type known as meriang the 
principle of which is to drive the hsh on Lo a series of sloping 
platforms which are then heaved above water. Sebarau is some- 
times taken but more often kerai, kendrap and i&mpan. 

Penghulu To' Jagor insisted on the rafts being unloaded when 
going over the rapids but the Temiar crew$ handled their rafi 5 
boldly relying more on a long steering sweep at both bow and stern 
than on the more usual method of fending off with poles. 

In the afternoon we reached To' Jagor s ladang at the junction 
of Kuala Cberus. Penghulu To' Jagor w^ho is well-known in all 
the valleys above the Jeram Gajah is a most interesting character; 
a fine upstanding man who carries his years easily, he has as a 
young man wandered fairly far afield and speaks Malay easily: 
but for many y^rs he has not left his ladang on the Sungai Her 
where he keeps a strict standard of fatherly discipline. No blow 
pipes are allowed as he considers that the upas pqbon used on 
the arrows causes sickness amongst those who handle it\ To' Jagnr's 
ladang is exceptionally well cultivated; besides the usual Temiar 
crops a good deal of hill padi Is grown as well as vegetables and 
ever flowering shrub$^ 

To' Jagor has two wives, one young and comely who trav'eli 
with him and one older woman tail and stately with a great natural 
sense of dignity who looks after the long house in his absence^ 
This long house holds at least lOD people grouped lit family parties 
round hve fire places^ There are no partitfons and necessity 
to have produced a very hi|^ sense of honesty and morality. 

We now to feel that our stores would be suGident for 

the rest of the pumey ai^d decided to jpve a party; messengers 
carried the good news and guests came in from all round. Twenty 
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eanungs of ricOt ten enormous tins of so called sardines, quanliues 
of lobacco, cigarettes, sugar and onions were consumed besicJes 
tapioca and fowls which we had purchased. Our gues^ stayed 
till 5 a.m,, so it must have been a good party, SiugLog and dancing 
went on all night. The orchestra consisted of a senes of banrbms 
tape^ against a log and ^ving a bass or treble \ 

a man sings the first line and holds the Ust note whilst the hue 
is repeated by the women but other songs were sung in unison. 
The songs vary greatly in character sometimes a solemn incantation 
which ail took seriously, sometimes a jolly noisy song with rousing 
chorus and at other times a pbintive wailing with a feeling of 
the abandonment of death in it. 

The mens dancing with slow exact stamping movements is 
not unlike the Malay Zapin dance. The women’s dances 
mainly in a graceful posturing of body ^d arms, pe sjTnbohsm 
was clear but had all the natural dignity of bfe, li™ and bir^ 
and was far removed from degenerate imitations, W^en ^e iiigM 
was far advanced To' Jagofs elder wife came forward and showed 
Its how they danced when she was young and in the dignity anri 
decision of her mowments outshone them all, 

Ne.xt morning wc were feeling exhausted but our Temiar guests 
appeared as fresh as ever and rafted us down the stream by now 
wider and more placid as far as Jeram Gajah (Plate Wll!)* Her 
the river goes over a series of three rapids which are almost tarn 
and a very dangerous eddy in the pool below surges up against 
a great barrier of rocks set half across the river. 

The rafts were unloaded, made narrower, strengthened and let 
down by the aid of rattan ropes. 

At the Jeram Gajah we were met with the first and only difficulty 
with OUT carriers- We had up to now changed carriers at every 
ladane w as to take no one too far from his own home A 
messenger had been sent to fetch earners from Penghulu Stias 
ladang below the Jeram Gajah falls, but they stuck there and would 
not come up, whilst To' Jagor's men showed no desire to ^ d^. 
Eventually To' Jagor's authority decided then to move, but Lbw 
15 an obvious break in tribal organisation though not in raci^ 
characteristic at the falls; above the falls Temiars had obviously 
been one happy family passing from ladang to iadang and holding 
all things in common; below the falls there is obvious watchfulness 
if not definite hosUlity and each party kept severely apart. 

Penghulu Stia had prepared for our use a larger raft and 
we went down past his ladang with the idea of gaining as tnuch 
ground as possible that evening. The weather which had been 
wonderfully tine up to then lofihod like breaking and we wanted li' 
reach Kuala Betis next day. 

We reached a suitable camping ground at dusk a little above 
Sungai Sungkai where we passed the only miserable hours of our 
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journey. A terrific thunder storm broke before we had time to 
build any shelters all we could do was to slip out of oor cold 
drenched clothes put on thick woollen hath kit nind at interval 
wring it out and put it on again, as we sal for some hours on the 
sand liank with the drying rain churuing up river and land all 
round us. it was late that night before the rain moderated and 
w-e were able to make camp and get a big fire burning. 

On Sunday the 24ih we had an easy unevent^ul day rafting 
down the river to Kuala Bctis; we began to meet the first Chinese 
jciuion^ workers and passed scattered ^inlay kampongs along the 
river bank. At Kuala Betis where we spent the night, there is 
a considerable ^falay kampong with about 30 houses. 

From Kuala Eetis lo Gua Musang Railway Station is about 
22 miles along a fairly well defined track through easy undulating 
country: we reached Gua Musang by 5 in the evening after visiting 
on the way a very eAkient Chinese managed gold mine at Panggung 
Laloi which turns out about 70 tahJIs of gold a month. 

During the course of our journey we collected a certain number 
of geological specimens w^hich have bwn identified with the assistance 
of the Director of Geological Surveys. We also had the advantage 
of having the assistance of the geological notes of Mr. Sasse. a 
JVfining Inspector who has visited the lower ridges of Sungai Brok. 

The granite formation of the Cameron Highlands continue 
down the Sunii^i Ledlad as far as the junction of the Sungai Ledlad 
and Sungai Biatop. Below this point and all over the Gtinong 
Senjort area though granite predominates there are extensive out¬ 
crops of mica-schist. About a mile and half below the Kuala Brok 
there is a considerable area of brecciated granite, below this point 
the granite h displaced by sedimentary rocks mainly schists. 
Above Jeram Gajah the river bed is mainly quartzite and Jeram 
Gajah mpids arc caused by huge boulders of vitreous quartzite. 
Below the Jeram the sedimentary shales are le$s disturbed there 
was a short stretch of lime stone above Sungai Sungkai. Between 
Kuala Betis and Gua hfusang we re-enter the predominantly lime 
stone area, but the gold mine at Fading Lalal is the edge of a 
tongue of granite mainly in the form of huge detached houldeis 
which stretch into the lime stone area. We were informed that 
alluvial gold had been found in smalt quantities Bbove the 
Jeram Gajah and that tin oride deposits are found freely in the 
bed of the Sungai Brok. W'e received very definite information 
from several sources of tin deposits between Sungai Betis and the 
lime stone range of Bukit Ay am to the west. 

We were disappointed in not being able to make ^y really 
useful identifications in the forests we went throughn but so far 
as we could judge there were fair stands of mer^nti, 
terantaisg, jwrduifg and seraya. We noticed no chrn^m or at any 
rate failed to identify it and we recognised only a few jdulang 
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trees; dump!; of bamboos were abundant every where, tt'e were 
glad to find a fair number of the figeram along the river banliS, 
a tree which is being carefully preserved in this State as its roots 
protect the river banhs from erosion and its deep shade keeps back 
rirsam anti undergrowth. 

The whole area between the Pahang and Kelantan boundaiy 
and the Sungai Blalop should provide a very valuable eslension 
to the Cameron Highlands area and would appear to be suited 
to the same type of agriculture. It is a wide valley with small 
areas of flat land, but in no sense a plateau and any applicants 
for land in this area will have to espect to meet with the ups 
and downs of the Cameron Highlands area. The area between 
Kuala Belis and Cua Musang is reasonably flat; the soil appears 
to be excellent, and there is good rail and river access which it 
is hoped to improve shortly by the construction of a light road; 
there are about ZOO square miles in this area which should be 
suited to immediate agriculture development. 

1 belie^'e that the route we followed is substantially the easiest 
means of access by which the road system of the Cameron Highlands 
and the Hast coast railway could ultimately be linked up by an 
tlast to West cross route, but the area round Gunong Scnjorl 
between the -Sungai Ber and the Sungai Bruk will always be a 
most difficult sectioo of the route. 

The most abiding memory of our trip will be our contact with 
the Temiar tribe. I estimate lie population of the area we went 
through at about 3,000. They are I think dearly a superior race 
which at sometime under pressure from other waves of invaders 
have sought refuge in those rich and inaccessible valleys and have 
kept them jealously to themselvK. I hope that whatever future 
development awaits this area adequate teset^es between Kuala 
Cherus and the upper ridges of the Ber will be set aside for 
their use if they stick to their present form of life. On the 
other hand if iheir eotifldenoe can be gained 1 see no reason why 
they should not be capable of development and of adding one 
more virile race to the many races of Malaya. My companion 
in this trip, Mr. Blackman, a .New Zealander, was sl^ck at once 
with the resemblance in character between the Temiars and the 
Maoris; perhaps the same future may be open to ihein, if so I 
hope they will develop without losing their good tempered open 
handed manly form of Life, 
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